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Foreword 


GREGORY NAGY 


Myth and Ritual in Ancient India, by Stephanie W. Jamison, is a 
crucial volume in the Myth and Poetics series. My goal, as series 
editor, 1s to encourage work that helps to integrate literary criticism 
with the approaches of anthropology and that pays special attention to 
problems concerning the nexus of ritual and myth. The first two books 
in the series, Richard P. Martin's The Language of Heroes (1989) and my 
own Greek Mythology and Poetics (1990), set the groundwork for a 
broadened understanding of the very concepts of myth and ritual as 
reflected in the specific cultural context of ancient Greek poetics. A 
major problem for Hellenists, however, 1s that the corpus of attested 
Greek literature, in all its vastness, seldom provides explicit testimony 
about the relationship of myth and ritual. The corpus of Indic hter- 
ature, by contrast, which is even more vast, abounds with such testi- 
mony. Jamison's book offers a masterly analysis in depth. 

In the case of ancient Greek literature, the lack of explicit evidence 
concerning the relationship of myth and ritual is at least compensated for 
by a core of implicit evidence, recoverable from the application of com- 
parative linguistics to the traditional poetics of the Greeks. The very 
word “myth,” as derived from Greek muthos, is a case in point: the 
history of the meaning of this word brings to life, in microcosm, the re- 
lationship between myth and ritual in ancient Greek society. It also 
affects our own understanding of myth as a concept. At earlier stages of 
Greek literature, mūthos referred to myth conveyed by song, poetry, and 
prose, as it was performed in the context of ritual. At later stages, the 
performance of myth in Classicized traditions of song, poetry, and prose 


xi 
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tended to become divorced from the performance of myth in ritual. As a 
consequence, the truth-value of the word muthos became destabilized. 
Already in the second half of the fifth century before our era, it was 
reaching negative levels of connotation comparable to what we inherit in 
our own casual usage of the word "myth" in situations where we are 
referring to what is not true. No such divorce took place in Indic 
literature, where the truth-value of myth is continually reinforced by its 
explicit symbiosis with ritual. Moreover, the strikingly rich syntax of 
Indic ritual 15 matched by an equally rich syntax of myth, which invites 
in-depth exploration on the level of form as well as content. Such a 
tradition, in its distinctness from Greek literature in particular and most 
other forms of Western literature in general, promises radically new 
perspectives for the literary critic. Stephanie Jamison's Myth and Ritual in 
Ancient India gives the general reader a sharp view of this literature in all 
its challenging complexaty. 
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Introduction 


The literature on mythology and ritual is dauntingly vast; just the 
definition of these deceptively straightforward terms has engaged 
many minds and filled many pages.! Nonetheless, even the primary 
data about these subjects, from numerous cultures and eras, have bare- 
ly begun to be assembled and their significance and singularity appreci- 
ated. Among these primary sources, no doubt the greatest legacy from 
the ancient world concerning myth and ritual comes to us from Vedic 
India, from the first period of attested Indian literature. Yet for those 
outside Indology proper this great storehouse of materials is perhaps 
the least known and used of the ancient traditions—for reasons partly 
intrinsic to the texts themselves. 

The Vedic texts cover approximately one thousand years (1500?— 
500? B.C.) and are of an amplitude that can only amaze those ac- 
customed to the more restricted scope of Classical texts specifically 
devoted to ritual. They consist of many thousands of pages. The texts 
are of various types and offer us a variety of vantage points on ritual 
and mythology. For ritual we have not only the liturgy itself, but 
explication of, and speculation about, the ritual, and, at the end of the 
Vedic period, manuals exhaustively detailing the astounding complex- 
ities of ritual praxis. 


"Though it is not my purpose to add to this discussion, it is probably useful for the 
reader to know what I mean by these terms. For purposes of this work, a myth is a 
story/narrative that involves divine or semidivine figures as major (but not necessarily 
the only) participants. Ritual is patterned and repeated religious observance that involves 
physical activity and the manipulation of objects as well as words. 
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The value of these bodies of texts for the general study of ritual 
should be obvious: we have voluminous evidence of both the action 
and the words of ritual performance, and numerous, sophisticated, 
contemporary justifications of, and speculations on, the reason for 
both. Despite the great time span these texts fill, they are all concerned 
with the same body of rituals or, at the very least, the same unbroken 
ritual tradition. 

The texts are of equal value for the study of the relations between 
ritual and myth, for mythology is a major component of the texts, 
particularly of the first two types. For mythology we have stories 
about, and characterizations of, the gods, from various periods, told in 
various styles—from the most elegant and elaborate poetry to prose of 
an almost awkward simplicity—for a variety of reasons, usually to 
please and celebrate the gods or to explain some detail of ritual practice. 
Moreover, very few myths are related just once. A single text can have 
several versions of (or simple allusions to) one myth; different texts can 
each have their own version(s). 

Each type of text, liturgical, exegetical, and explanatem seinem 
number of representatives, so that we have not only gross differences in 
style, purpose, and point of view, but also subtle variations on almost 
identical themes. It is this almost prismatically split vision of a single 
ritual event or a single myth that is one of the chief values (and the chief 
difficulty) of Vedic for the general study of ritual. 

Given the diversity and richness of the material, why has it had 
comparatively little impact on the general study of myth and ritual? 
One answer is that the Vedic tradition is simply a victim of its own 
vigor, the florid proliferation of texts. The material is so vast and 
detailed and there are so many parallels, so many different treatments 
of the same myth or ritual, so many necessary cross-references that it is 
difficult even for a specialist to control it all, and almost impossible for 
a nonspecialist to know where to begin. Many of the most important 
texts have not been translated (into any modern language); many are 
badly edited and almost unavailable. Even texts that have been 
faithfully translated plunge the reader into a welter of ritual minutiae 
with little framework to make sense of the details. General treatments 
of particular rituals (including translators’ annotations) or of the ritual 


2With rare but important exceptions, like the seminal work of Hubert and Mauss on 
sacrifice (1898), which relies heavily on the landmark work of S. Lévi 1898, as well as on 
other, technical works on Vedic sacrifice. 
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in general? simply compound this problem in a way, with a daunting 
array of multiple references for each position of the hands, each liba- 
tion, each recited verse. An example chosen almost at random from the 
introduction to a text edition will demonstrate how quickly the non- 
initiate can become lost: 


The Kāņvas and the Baudhayaniyas again agree in prescribing that the 
moistening of the left whisker during the apsudiksa should take place 
yajusā or tusnim.4 


But this situation is not beyond remedy: it is possible for the spe- 
cialist to make the richness of these texts available to those outside the 
narrow Vedic circle, and now, especially, in. the current scholarly cli- 
mate of keen interest in the general relations between myth and ritual,5 
there 1s a strong 1ncentive to do so. I hope that this work will make a 
small contribution in this direction, alongside those of others who 
work or have worked in this area. 

This book does not purport to be a comprehensive work on Vedic 
mythology and its place in the ritual. Though an up-to-date treatment 
of these topics 1s badly needed, it 1s probably premature to hope for 
one now. Nor does 1t approach the topic with the elaborate theoretical 
apparatus of any of the prevailing modern schools of mythology or 
religion. I have sought neither abstract structures nor extra-Indic the- 
matic parallels. What I have tried to do, instead, 1s to treat the myths 
exactly as they are presented to us—not detaching them from their 
ritual context or surpressing their ritualistic references, not paraphras- 
ing the language in which they are related. (Nonetheless, one cannot 
proceed without some methodological biases; I discuss mine below.) 

It would be the work of a lifetime to demonstrate the interrelations 
of myth and ritual in the whole Vedic corpus. Fortunately, more re- 
stricted case studies can confront us with many of the fundamental 
issues in Vedic religion and mythology, and connect us directly with 
the web of other myths and other rituals that makes the seemingly 
chaotic jumble of Vedic texts a harmonious whole. Accordingly, I 
devote the greater part of this work to two complementary case stud- 


3E.g., Hillebrandt 1897. 

gesland-ro26, Intro, p. 97. 

^Among the many who work in this field, I will only mention, for the domain of 
Classical Greece, W. Burkert, M. Detienne, J.-P. Vernant, and G. Nagy, but this is 
meant just as the beginning of a long and honorable līst. 
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ies, focussing on two separate myths attested in various versions in 
both poetry and prose. I hope to have produced in this way a work of 
use and interest also to specialists in Vedic religion, by elucidating 
some ill-studied and ill-understood myths found in fragments scattered 
throughout Vedic literature: their narrative structure, their place and 
function in the ritual. Both studies directly address the interrelations 
between myth and ritual in these texts, for to me it becomes clearer and 
clearer that neither strand 1s intelligible without the other. Vedic my- 
thology and ritual are interpenetrated and ultimately inseparable, 
though it 1s possible to focus on one or the other for a certain time. 

Yet it 1s remarkable how often, even in Indological circles, the study 
of myth and the study of ritual have proceeded in almost complete 
independence, even to the present day. Sometimes this separation 1s 
accompanied by a perfunctory nod to the importance of the other 
strand. Quite as often, it seems, the separation is a matter of principle: 
the relations between myth and ritual that are so inescapable in the texts 
are considered too cozy to be legitimate. They are held to be secondary 
and artificial, each strand tainting the pure tradıtion Of tiie seime S 
still all too possible to extract the myth from the ritual veneta 
from the myth—to treat ritual as an arid mechanism contaminating the 
fresh, ingenuous imagination of myth, or myth as a childish interrup- 
tion of the serious business of ritual. 

This is not the place to detail the history of this disagreement® or to 
contribute polemics of my own; it will be enough if I can demonstrate 
that studying the two strands in conjunction illuminates aspects of each 
that would otherwise remain in darkness. Thus the peculiar fitness of 


6As recent representatives of the “isolationist” position, for the strict separation of 
myth and ritual, one might cite F. Staal for ritual (e.g., 1979. boldly entitled “The 
Meaninglessness of Ritual”) and W. D. O’Flaherty for myth/folklore (e.g., 1985, esp. 
pp. I2ff. [taking up Oertel 1899]). 

There are, on the other hand, many exceptions to this isolationist tendency, many 
scholars who allow the evidence of myth to color their interpretation of ritual or vice 
versa. Among older scholars we can pick out, for example, S. Lévi and M. Bloomfield; 
among more recent ones, F. B. J. Kuiper, J. C. Heesterman ZE BV 
Schneider, H. Falk. (This is by no means meant as an exhaustive list.) Even among 
scholars with "integrationist" tendencies, there are great differences—in how they view 
the interrelations between myth and ritual and between different chronological strata of 
Vedic texts, in which methods they consider appropriate and which illegitimate for 
approaching the data, in what preconceived structures (1f any) they attempt to fit the 
Vedic evidence, in how much reliance they have on allied disciplines such as an- 
thropology, sociology, historical linguistics and philology, comparative religion. Partic- 
ular similarities and differences between my approach and the approaches of various of 
these scholars will become clearer in the detailed treatments that follow. 
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restricted case studies rather than a general survey: this will allow us to 
try to demonstrate, extensively and repeatedly, the interpenetration of 
myth and ritual, rather than simply asserting it and thereby merely 
adding another layer of acrimony to this long-term debate. 

But first, in order to make this book of utility and accessibility to the 
non-Vedicist, I will devote the next several sections to a brief introduc- 
tion to Vedic literature and religion. 


What follows 1s intended to be a straightforward, unadorned, and (if 
this is possible) noncontroversial introduction to Vedic literature and 
religion. It provides, for those with little or no familiarity with Vedic 
India, some general orientation in the texts, the gods, and the religious 
practices of this period. It is not intended for specialists, who will find 
nothing new here; 1 trust that these Vedic adepts will forgive the inev- 
itable glossing over of difficult and debated issues in the interests of 
brevity and clarity. I will also dispense here for the most part with 
references to the secondary literature on each point. Most of the infor- 
mation is distilled from the standard general treatments, the introduc- 
tions and textual comments of translators and editors of the various 
texts, monographs and articles on more specific issues (such as particu- 
lar rituals, particular divinities), as well as the floating body of lore and 
opinion that any student of Vedic partakes of from teachers and col- 
leagues—in my case, my views have been particularly shaped by my 
V lī i aney Insler, as well as, more recently, by my colleague, 
Michael Witzel. The principal source of information is, of course, the 
primary texts themselves. 


A. “Vedic” 


We must first roughly define the term Vedic. Vedic India is the first 
India we know, at least verbally, and indeed to a great extent it is its 
language that demarks what is Vedic. Vedic or Vedic Sanskrit is a 
language markedly more archaic than either Epic Sanskrit, the lan- 
guage of the two epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, or the 
very similar later Classical Sanskrit, the learned language whose norms 
were established by the great grammarian Panini (c. 500 B.c.). Vedic 


7Such as Hillebrandt 1897; Oldenberg 1917; Keith 1925; Renou 1954. 
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was also still a living language: unlike Classical Sanskrit, whose gram- 
mar has been artificially fixed for the last twenty-five hundred years, 
Vedic Sanskrit continued to change and develop. The language of our 
earliest Vedic text 1s quite different from that of the latest ones; indeed, 
late Vedic looks very much like what became grammatically codified as 
Classical Sanskrit. 

It is not merely the language that defines Vedic but also its culture. 
Given the nature of our evidence, what we primarily know about this 
culture is its religion. Political, social, economic, and quotidian matters 
we know in general only as they were filtered through a religious lens, 
but "religion" here is to be broadly defined. It profoundly affected 
most areas of what might today be considered secular life, and we are 
therefore luckily in possession of much incidental information in these 
areas. 

The religion is in essence a highly developed ritualism, with a partic- 
ularly remarkable respect for the power of the word. It 1s closely 
related both in its general outlines and in many striking particulars to 
ancient Iranian religion, as we know it from texts in the oldest Iranian 
language, Avestan. Like the Vedic language, Vedic religion changed in | 
the course of the period, primarily in two seemingly contradictory 
directions, both contained within essentially the same community: on 
the one hand, toward increasing elaboration of the rituals; on the other, 
toward a more mystical, less physical, interpretation of them, leading 
to the speculations of the Upanisads, which close the Vedic period. But 
the roots of both changes can be seen in the earliest texts, and there is a 
strong continuity of tradition. 

Both language and religion must belong to people. The people in 
this case were the speakers of an Indo-European language, who pene- 
trated into India probably in the second millennium B.C., appearing 
first in northwest India, in the Punjab, but slowly spreading south and 
east. These people are often referred to in Indological literature as 
“Aryans,” from the Sanskrit self-designation arya-. This word identi- 
fies collectively the members of the three major divisions of society, a 
social organization most likely inherited from Indo-European models, 
and distinguishes them from members of indigenous social systems. 
The term has none of the perverted racial overtones found in its mod- 
ern usage outside Indology. It is simply a sociocultural label, and will 
be so used in this work. 

By language as well as religion, these people were most closely 
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related to the Iranians.8 Sanskrit and its descendant languages form 
with the Iranian languages (Old Iranian—Avestan, Old Persian—and 
the medieval and modern Iranian languages) the important Indo-Euro- 
pean subgroup known as Indo-Iranian. 

As with much of the rest of pre-Mogul Indian history, putting firm 
dates to the Vedic period is a difficult and risky matter, and many 
absurdities have been committed in this enterprise. We may suggest, 
with some trepidation, that the Vedic period lasted roughly a thousand 
years, from about 1500 B.C. to about $00 B.C.,9 but any such pro- 
nouncement should be taken as tentative and approximate. In studying 
Vedic India, it is well to keep in mind Witzel's statement: “Even after 
some 150 years of studying the texts, a dark mist still covers the whole 
Vedic period, which makes it very difficult to make out who did what, 
where, and at what time.”!9 The only material we can rely on is the 
eis. 


B. The Texts 


All of Vedic literature was entirely oral, and what has survived is 
entirely (or almost entirely) religious in character. Let us briefly exam- 
ine each point in turn. 

Both the composition and the transmission of all the vast body of 
Vedic literature were oral throughout the Vedic period, and for a con- 
siderable time afterward. Writing was not known or (later) was dis- 
regarded. Obviously, this circumstance deeply affected the form of the 
texts;!! it also has important social implications. To begin with the 
latter, the preservation of the texts depended on a disciplined and dili- 
gent transmission by memory across many generations. This was ac- 


šļndeed the word Iran is ultimately derived from a cognate of Sanskrit ārya- just 
discussed. Cf. Middle Persian ērān(šahr), along with earlier Avestan airiia-, Old Persian 
ariya-. For further discussion, see Mayrhofer, EWA, sub arya-. 

9For recent and illuminating discussion of the localization of the Vedic people(s) at 
various points in their history and on their dating, also with reference to archeological 
findings, see Witzel 1987 and 1989. 

10Witzel 1989, p. 102. 

11Here and in what follows I use certain terms that may evoke in the reader's mind a 
written rather than oral tradition—terms like text, canon, recension. It should be borne in 
mind that such terms, with minor adjustment, are also appropriate to oral transmission 
and fixation. 
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complished through the various theological schools, which developed 
ingenious methods for memorizing and passing on texts with little or 
no alteration, even when their language was no longer entirely under- 
stood. It also meant that texts that were not adopted into the canon of 
one or another of these schools had little chance of surviving, at least in 
the linguistic form in which they were first composed. 

What about their form? To those whose sense of oral literature has 
been shaped by the generous measures of Homeric epic, Vedic liter- 
ature may look somewhat alien. Though much of it is in verse, it is. 
poetry of a different stripe from epic— condensed, elliptical, gram- 
matically scrambled. The language is formulaic in the broad sense, but 
it makes surprisingly little use of metrically fixed and verbally frozen 
formulae in the strict sense. On the other hand, it seems likely that, 
rather than undergoing continual recreation in performance, the form 
of each separate poem was fixed relatively early, in some instances at 
the time of first composition, and then passed on without variation, 
even during the early Vedic period, when oral hymnal composition 
was still a living practice. 12 

There 1s also a vast body of prose, much of it expository. This was a 
bit more flexibly transmitted than the poetry, but the remarkable 
agreements in wording across theological schools indicate that much of 
this prose was transmitted with līttle variation allowed from very early 
times. 

That all (or almost all) of preserved Vedic literature concerns religion 
is somewhat predictable given that its transmission was in the hands of 
the theological schools. Needless to say, we cannot infer that there was 
no secular literature, merely that it did not survive or not in a form 
recognizably Vedic. 

This religious literature is, more specifically, ritual literature. We can 
divide this ritual literature into two major types. The first consists of 
words to be used in the performance of the ritual, that 1s, liturgical 
material internal to the ritual. 1? Almost all of the verse and some of the 
prose fit into this category. The second type consists of material about 
the ritual, external to its performance, commentary in the broadest 
sense. This is almost entirely in prose, though in various different types 
of often mannered prose, depending on the type of commentary. 


"On this sort of fixed oral transmission, sce, e.g., Nagy 1990, pp. 40—42. 
Here and in what follows I use the term liturgy to refer to the fixed verbal portion of 
a ritual performance. 
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Vedic literature has traditionally been catalogued into Vedas, 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas (and Upanisads), and Sutras, in roughly that 
chronological order. This is a useful, more or less accurate, but not 
adequate categorization. We must first distinguish text types, that 1s, 
styles and contents appropriate to these labels, and only then the indi- 
vidual texts, since the individual texts may mix text types, or their 
traditional names may misrepresent what sort of text type they are. 

The veda- (or mantra-) text type consists of collections of liturgical 
material used in the performance of rituals. 

The brahmana-text type consists of ritual exegesis, in relatively 
straightforward prose. These commentaries do not, except inciden- 
tally, tell us what happens in the ritual. Rather, they presuppose knowl- 
edge of the ritual and comment on the reasons for, significance of, and 
good or bad outcome from, ritual activity and speech, or they dispute 
about the exactly proper manner of performing some ritual activity. 
The commentary ranges far afield; the justification or explanation for a 
ritual action may be, for example, practical, etymological, cosmic, or 
mythic—or each in turn. 

The ārayyaka-text type develops the cosmic side of brahmana expla- 
nations into esoteric speculation about some of the more cryptic of the 
rituals. In certain ways, the aranyaka-text type seems like a lopsided 
brahmana with a mystic bent. The doctrines expounded in these texts 
were considered to be so powerful that it was dangerous to divulge 
them in inhabited places, hence the literal meaning of the term āraņ- 
yaka, a text to be recited ‘in the wilderness, away from habitation’, 
“Forest Book.” 

The sütra-text type is a departure from this development, both in 
style and in content. Its style differs from the generally simple and 
serviceable prose of the brāhmaņa-text type in that it 1s more con- 
densed, elliptical, and syntactically inflexible. Its contents are, in con- 
‘trast, the most straightforward of the text types. The ritual (or Srauta) 
Sutras give minutely detailed descriptions of rituals, with little or no 
comment. These are, as it were, rule books, manuals of procedure. 
Thus it is only at the end of the Vedic period that we get a full, 
extensive notion of what actually goes on in a ritual, as opposed to 
what the mantras (liturgical utterances) hinted at or the commentators 
chose to focus on. Some of the consequences of this situation for the 
study of Vedic ritual we will examine below. 

The text types provide a genre-based classification of Vedic texts, 
whose rough chronology 1s veda/mantra, brahmana, aranyaka, sutra. 
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It is not only chronology that sets off the first three types from the last, 
but also their supposed origins. The first three types of text are consid- 
ered, at least in the later tradition, to be "revealed," divinely inspired: 
the technical term is šruti ‘hearing (from the gods)’ (hence not com- 
posed by mortals). The seers whose names are attached to particular 
poems merely received them as messages from divine sources. In con- 
trast, the fourth text type, the Sutra, belongs to the division of knowl- 
edge known as smrti ‘remembrance’, traditional lore that has mortal 
origins. Other smrti texts include the ghrya and dharma texts to be 
discussed below. 

There is another important dimension in Vedic textual classification, 
that of the theological schools. Each of these schools, under whose 
control the texts were transmitted, began as a set of adherents to a 
particular Veda and became further splintered as time went on. Besides 
preserving this text, the school (or Sakha, lit. ‘branch’) produced in the 
course of time a set of associated exegetical texts proper tout m 
Thus, a particular Brahmana or Sütra 1s not a general work on general 
Vedic ritual but a work belonging to a particular Veda and a particular 
theological school. Each Veda can (and usually does) spawn more than 
one school. Thus we get a vertical configuration schematically of the 
following type: 


VEIDĀ «NA VEIDNE 
School (Sakha) Al School A2 School B1 ene: 
Brahmana A1 Brāhmanņa A2 Brāhmaņa B1 
Āraņyaka A1 Aranyaka AL ctc. 
Śrauta Sūtra A1 Śrauta Sūtra A2 


As must be clear, the central texts in this system are them ES 


1. The Vedas 


There are four Vedas, the Rig Veda, the Sama Veda they omiran eae 
and the Atharva Veda, but the texts are not exactly parallel and equal in 
age and importance. 

The oldest and most important in Vedic ritualism (and in later Indian 
religion) is the Rig Veda (RV). This is a collection (Samhitā) of yes 
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‘verses’ forming hymns that are addressed primarily to various deities 
and that are recited during ritual. They were composed in a variety of 
meters and by a variety of bards or bardic families over a period of 
several hundred years, at the very least, given the development in 
language and the evidence of tradition and variation in compositional 
practice. The Rig Veda is divided into ten books or Mandalas. Man- 
dalas II- VII constitute the so-called Family Books, since each is at- 
tributed to a different bardic family. This 15 the core of the oldest Rig 
Veda. Mandala VIII has various smaller family collections. All of the 
aforementioned books contain hymns addressed to a variety of gods, 
especially Agni and Indra. By contrast, Mandala IX consists of hymns, 
presumably extracted from the rest of the collection, addressed solely 
ph ood Soma Pavamana, the deified intoxicating drink of the 
important soma sacrifice. Books I and X contain smaller collections, as 
in VIII, and also some miscellaneous appended material. Book X, 
especially, has a number of linguistically "late" or “popular” hymns, 
some with apparently secular character. When, where, and in how 
many stages the collection of the Rig Veda (as opposed to the composi- 
tion of the individual hymns) was made and fixed is a difficult ques- 
tion. !4 

The standard translation of the Rig Veda is that of Geldner (into 
German);!5 there is also a substantially complete translation into 
French by Renou.!6 Unfortunately there exists no complete modern 
translation into English, though W. D. O Flaherty has recently trans- 
lated a portion of the hymns.!7 

The Sama Veda (SV) is the collection of samans or ‘chants,’ also to be 
performed in the course of the ritual. The samans themselves are tunes, 
melodies to which a variety of different verses can be sung. The texts of 
ure users that is, the verbal part of the Sama Veda, are almost 
entirely extracted from the Rig Veda, though in performance they were 
modified and adapted in somewhat florid, almost operatic ways to the 
chanting mode. Because almost all of the Sama Veda material is repeat- 
ed from the Rig Veda, it is of little interest to us here, but the subse- 
quent literature of the Sama Veda schools is of considerable impor- 
tance, particularly their Brahmanas, as we will see. 


HOn these questions one can consult, among other works, Oldenberg 1888 and 
Renou 1947. 

iGeldner 1951. m i 

lóRenou 1955—69, in the series Etudes védiques et paninéennes (Renou, EWP). 

HS Flāhrrty 1981. 
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The Yajur Veda (Y V) collects the third form of sacral utterance in the 
ritual beside the rc and saman, namely, the yajus. This 1s a short prose 
formula used of the ritual ministrant, the objects being manipulated in 
the ritual, or the offerings being made. Unlike the recitation of rc's and 
the chanting of samans, which function, as it were, as separate verbal 
performances embedded in, but distinct from, ritual activity, the yajus 
is tied to this realm of activity and almost incidental to it. In fact it is 
the priest in charge of this activity, the Adhvaryu, who ordinarily 
pronounces the yajus. The form of the Yajur Veda is somewhat com- 
plex, and we will defer discussion of it for a short while. 

The Atharva Veda (AV) stands a little apart from the other three 
Vedas. Though we can, I think, reasonably call it a ritual text under the 
characterization of ritual given in n. I, it is not generally concerned 
with the great, solemn, šrauta rituals on which the other three Vedas 
converge. Instead, it 1s a collection of hymns in great part devoted to 
magical (black and white) and healing rites, affording to some degree a 
homely and practical view of Vedic society almost impossible to 
glimpse in the other texts of high culture. 

There are two extant recensions of this Veda, differing from each 
other not only in arrangement but in phraseology and in materials 
included. Currently the more usable recension 1s that ordinarily known 
as the Saunaka recension (AVS). A complete English translation of this 
text by W. D. Whitney exists,!8 and a partial translation by M. Bloom- 
field!? remains valuable. The other, the Paippalada recension (AV P), 
was until recently known only in a very corrupt and almost unusable 
manuscript from Kashmir. The discovery of a much better version 
preserved 1n Orissa will now allow the Paippalada version to take its 
proper place in the Vedic canon. The editing and publication of the 
AVP based on both versions 1s a very eagerly awaited event in Vedic 
studies. 

The language of the Atharva Veda and of the mantra material of the 
Yajur Veda is linguistically the oldest Vedic we have, after the Rig 
Vēda 


2. The Yajur Veda and the Brahmanas 
In the Yajur Veda we meet the circumstance in which the distinction 


between veda-text type and Veda becomes important, for the material 


18 Whitney 1905. 
!”Bloomfield 1897. 
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found in the Yajur Veda is not entirely veda-text type but is also in part 
brahmana-text type. Moreover, it is somewhat misleading to call it a 
Veda: 1t appears more like a mini Veda industry. 

The Yajur Veda is divided into two branches: the Black (Krsna) Yajur 
Veda (BY V) and the White (Sukla) Yajur Veda (W Y V). The Black Yajur 
Veda 1s a blend: interspersed with the collections of yajus's for which 
the Veda is named are lengthy passages of expository prose of 
brahmana-text type. In other words, the Black Yajur Veda contains its 
own Brahmana. The White Yajur Veda, in contrast, looks like a proper 
Veda, since it contains only mantras; its Brāhmaņa is separate. Yet it is 
generally considered that this separation 1s secondary, that the mantras 
of the WYV were abstracted from a text that would have looked more 
like the BYV. 

These two picturesque designations, Black and White, are ordinarily 
thought to refer to the arrangement of the texts: the White YV is 
perspicuous, hence White; the Black YV is mixed up, hence Black. 

The Veda proper of the White Yajur Veda 1s generally known as the 
Vājasaneyi Samhitā (VS). It exists in two very similar recensions, the 
Madhyamdina and the Kāņva. There is a rather unsatisfactory English 
translation by Griffith.20 Its Brahmana, one of the largest and most 
important of these texts, is the Satapatha Brahmana ($B), the 
‘Brahmana of the Hundred Paths’ (after the number of its ‘lessons’). It 
also exists in two similar recensions, likewise called Madhyamdina and 
Kāņva (SBM and SBK). The one ordinarily referred to is the 
Madhyamdina, edited by A. Weber and translated into English by 
Eggeling.?! The Kanva?2 and the Madhyamdina recensions are vir- 
tually identical in their later books (SBK VIII-XVI, $BM VI-XIV) 
and very similar in the earlier books. Nonetheless, their differences in 
wording can be illuminating. In the rest of this work, a passage identi- 
fied only as $B will be from the Mādhyamdina recension, but I will 
occasionally contrast SBM and SBK versions or preferentially cite the 
SBK version when it provides a clearer picture than the SBM. 

The Black YV is more complex. It exists in three major versions. 
These are quite similar to each other, but they are not close enough to 
be considered mere recensions, for their brāhmaņa portions, especially, 
take independent and often opposing positions. The three are the Tait- 
tirtya Samhita (TS), the Maitrayant Samhita (MS), and the Kathaka | 


?0Grifhith 1899. 
?!Eggeling 1882—1900 (in five volumes). 
ZEdited by Caland 19262. 
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Samhita (KS), the latter two often agreeing with each other against the 
TS. (There is also a fragmentarily and corruptly preserved fourth ver- 
sion, very close to the KS, known as the Kapisthala Samhita.) Of the 
three major versions, only the TS has been translated (1nto English, by 
Keith), which is a pity, since the MS and the KS are otten moiler ma 
more archaic in appearance than the TS.23 The prose of the brahmana 
portion of these texts is the oldest expository prose we have in 
Sanskrit, older than that of the texts specifically called Brahmanas (for 
eXamaple ins Satapatha Brahmana of the other branch, the White YV), 
and its exposition of the ritual and narration of myths is therefore of 
central importance for our understanding of Vedic religion. 

Though the prose portions of the Taittirrya Samhita serve as its 
primary Brahmana, there also exists a Taittirīya Brahmana (TB) with 
additional commentary (and mantras). It 1s unfortunately a late and 
inferior product. It has been partly translated (into English) in a series 
of articles by P.-E. Dumont.?4 Neither the Maitrayani Samhita nor the 
Kathaka Samhita has a surviving separate text called a Brahinamer 

There are two Brahmanas of the Rig Veda, the Aitareya Brahmana 
(AB) and the Kausitaki (or Sankhayana) Brahmana (KB), of which the 
Aitareya is the older and the more extensive. Both have been translated 
into English by Keith.25 

The major Brahmanas of the Sama Veda are the Jaiminiya Brahmana 
(JB) and the Paricavimsa Brahmana (or Tandya Mahabrahmana) (PB). The 
former is a voluminous, frequently corrupt, and very interesting text, 
whose riches remain difficult of access. Caland edited and translated 
significant portions of it (into German),26 as did, to a lesser extent, 
Oertel in a series of articles.?7 A complete edition of the work did not 
appear until 1954,28 but this edition has not solved all the many textual 
problems endemic to this Brahmana. Among more recent partial trans- 
lations of this work is that of W. D. O Flaherty,29 which contains some 
of the narrative portions of the text (though most of her selections were 


?*The TS was edited by Weber, and both the MS and the KS by von Schroeder. The 
translation is Keith 1914. 

24The articles date from 1948 to 1969 and appear primarily in PAPS, vols. 92-113. 

25Keith 1920. 

26Caland 1919. 

*7These articles appeared between 1897 and 1907, primarily in JAOS, under the title 
“Contributions from the Jaiminiya Brahmana to the History of the Brahmana Liter- 
atures: 

28Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra 1954. 

=O Flaherty 198 52. 
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already translated by Caland or Oertel). The Pancavimsa Brahmana is a 
more accessible text (in the English translation by Caland),3° but also 
unfortunately far less discursive and younger than the JB. 

The AV has a very late and inferior, almost imitation Brahmana, the 
Gopatha Brahmana (GB). 

Given the mythological and ritual focus of this work, the Aranyakas 
and the Upanisads will be of little relevance, and I accordingly omit 
particular discussion of them here. 


3. The Sutras 


The ritual (Srauta) Sūtras ($Ss) are, however, of some importance, in 
particular those of the Yajur Veda, since these concern themselves with 
the physical activity of the ritual, for which we have no other evidence. 
There are a number of Srauta Sūtras, testifying to a further splintering 
of the Vedic Šākhās. I will mention here only those that will be of 
special relevance later. 

Not surprisingly, the Yajur Veda, particularly the Black YV (and of 
that, particularly the Taittirīya Samhita) is especially well provided 
with Srauta Sutras. To the TS belong the relatively early Baudhayana 
Srauta Sūtra (BSS),3! the Vādhūla SS, and the later, but important 
Apastambha SS (ApSS)32 with a number of other related SSs (Bhārad- 
vaja, Hiranyakesin, Vaikhanasa). To the Maitrayani Samhita belong the 
Manava SS (MSS)33 and the Vārāha SS. To the White YV (specifically 
SBM) belongs the Katyayana SS 

The Rig Veda has two Srauta Sütras, Asvaldyana SS (to the Aitareya 
Brahmana) and Sankháyana SS (to the Kausītaki Brāhmaņa). 

The Srauta Sūtras of the Jaiminīya Brahmana (Latyayana SS etc.) are 
less useful for our purposes. 

As to the AV, in contrast to the unimportance of its Brahmana, its 
principal Sutra, the Kausika Sutra, is a rich and fascinating sourcebook 
on magical practices. 24 | 

There are two final divisions of literature that should be mentioned 
here, the Grhya Sūtras (GSs) and the Dharma Sūtras (DSs). Though in 


the form we have them their language is not strictly Vedic, much of the 


S ilhn 1931. 

31Not translated but easily usable in the edition of Caland 1904-13. 
32Translated into German by Caland 1921-28. 

?*Edited and translated into English by van Gelder 1961—63. 

34Edited by M. Bloomfield 1889 and partially translated in Caland 1900. 
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material contained in them and even much of their phraseology must 

be old.35 The Grhya Sūtras treat the rites of the domestic cult, the 

private ritual behavior undertaken without the elaboration and expense 

of the great public $rauta rituals. Since almost every aspect of daily life, 

as well as every major and minor rite of passage, 1s governed by, or 

requires, a ritual action, the picture of domestic life in the Grhya Sutras 

is a remarkably full one. The Dharma Sutras concern the realm of 

customary law, broadly defined, and so afford us insights into social 

life and relations that neither the public nor the private ritual texts 

grant. | 
The Grhya and Dharma Sūtras belong, at least nominally, to many | 

of the same schools that also produced the Srauta Sūtras. Thus, for | 

example, beside the Baudhāyana Srauta Sūtra, there are also a | 

Baudhāyana Gyhya Sūtra (BGS) and a Baudhāyana Dharma Sūtra | 


(BDS). | 
Following is a simplified schema of the principal Vedas and their | 
schools: | 
SAMA ATHARVZ 
RIG VEDA YATORTVEIDA VEDA VEDA 
VEDAS: White YV Black YV | 
RV VS TS MS KS SI AV | 
BRĀHMAŅAS: AB KB SB TB = JB PB [GB] 
SR AUTA Āšv Šānkh Kāty Baudh Man Laty cre Kaus 
SUTRAS: Vadh — Var 
Ap 
etc. 


Before we examine what characterizes Vedic religious practice, we 
should consider briefly what features it lacks. First and foremost is the 


tmt attt 


complete. absence. of temples or other. buildings permanently c devoted 


45For a detailed case of the latter, see Chap. 8, B.1-B.2, below. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
C. Vedic Ritual 
| 
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to religious performances. This is not to say that a ritual can be per- 
BE uen at any time. Rather, a sacrificial ground must be 
chosen and prepared by careful measurement and demarcation, with 
different portions within that ground devoted to different functions. 
Their shapes and the distances between them are minutely prescribed. 
There may also be temporary structures (such as the Sadas ‘shed’ 
necessary for certain rituals). But the fact remains that the site of wor- 
ship is not permanently fixed, and there is no building to become the 
focus of its own cult associations or to be adorned and decorated. 

Moreover, there is no evidence for icons or images representing gods 
or their attributes. There are, of course, physical objects used in the 
ritual, but these are of a practical and necessary sort: baskets, pots, 
cups, and so forth to contain and transport the substances to be offered, 
spoons and ladles for dipping out liquids, a spade for digging, a wood- 
en sword for drawing lines on the ground, a post for tying up the 
animal victim, and similar objects. Though these are addressed and 
often propitiated in the course of ritual, they do not in general have an 
independent divine status. Moreover, they are ordinarily newly made 
for each ritual, of homely materials, so that they do not acquire the 
status of ancient and hallowed objects on which precious materials are 
lavished. Furthermore, given the absence of writing, there are, needless 
to say, no venerated physical representatives of holy scriptures. 

In other words, Vedic religion is the ideally portable religion. The 
liturgy is in the heads of the practitioners; the implements are the same 
as, or similar to, those needed in everyday life; the service can be 
performed wherever a suitable piece of ground can be found. Though 
assembling the materials and men for some of the great rites described 
in the $rauta Sütras probably assumes a more settled population, it is 
not hard to see the roots of Vedic religious practice in the steady 
movement of its practitioners’ perpetually advancing Indo-European 
ancestors. 

The central physical focus of Vedic ritual is fire. We can see this focus 
evidenced in a variety of ways. First, the principal act of almost all 
Vedic rituals, that for which all the other actions and words are mobi- 
lized, the act which the ritual carefully prepares for and leads away 
from, is the offering of various edible or drinkable substances into the 
fire. On the one hand, the simplest ritual, to be performed twice daily 
in both the domestic and the solemn cult, is the offering of milk (and 
similar products) in the fire. This is called the Agnihotra or ‘fire offer- 
ing’. The fire (or fires) must be kept burning constantly. On the other 
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hand, even the most elaborate of the $rauta rituals can be in some sense 
reduced to this—offering into the fire. The elaboration consists of 
complexity in the obtaining and preparation of the offering, in the 
preparation of the participants, in the praise of the god(s) for whom the 
offering is intended, and so on. The central act is still the same. 

Fire—the number of fires—is the single technical criterion that dis- 
tinguishes domestic (grhya) and solemn (Srauta) rites. In grhya rituals 
there is one fire, but $rauta rituals require three (even when the rituals 
are substantially the same in grhya and Srauta versions, as in the daily 
Agnihotra). These three fires are called the Garhapatya (householder’s 
fire), the Ahavaniya (the fire ‘to be offered into’, which functions as its 
name implies), and the Daksinagni (southern fire). In order to perform 
$rauta rites, one must "establish" these three fires through a special 
ritual knows as the Agnyadheya ‘establishment of the fires’; one who has 
done this becomes an Ahitagni (one ‘having established fires’) and is 
thereafter eligible to perform the $rauta rites. Because of the trouble 
and expense required to maintain the three fires and perform the more 
elaborate rituals, most people who were by birth entitled to have three 
fires would nonetheless presumably have contented themselves with 
one fire and the simpler grhya observances. Technically, a man belong- 
ing to any of the three Aryan classes, brahmana, ksatriya, and vaišya, 
which together constitute the so-called twice born, was eligible, but 
surely only a fraction would have chosen to or could afford to. 

The central importance of the fire(s) is also clear from the arrange- 
ment of the sacrificial ground in the $rauta rituals. The simplest form 
of this ground, and that which serves as basis and model for the other 
versions, contains essentially only the three fires. The Garhapatya, 
which is round, and the Ahavaniya, which is square, are aligned on a 
west-east axis, with the Daksinagni (half-moon shaped) to the south of 
the line (as its name implies) and closer to the Garhapatya than to the 
Ahavaniya. (See figure 1.) Between the Ahavaniya and the Garhapatya 


| a space of roughly hourglass shape is shallowly dug out. This is called 
` the Vedi, usually, if misleadingly, translated ‘altar’. The Vedi is strewn 


with grass (this "strew" is called the barhis) for the gods to sit on. In 
practical terms, the implements and offerings are placed there ready for 
ise: 
The strew as comfortable seat for the visiting gods, as well as the 
«central act of offering consumable substances in the fire, should make 
clear on what model the ritual is conceived, that of a formal meal given 
to a visiting dignitary. The gods are invited to attend. They travel to 
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Figure 1. The Ritual Ground 
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the place of worship and sit in the place of honor. They are entertained 


by praise and song and offered food in the form of oblations: each 
offering in the fire 1s made to a particular god or set of gods, and they 
are urged to partake of it. They are entertained again and sent away 
with due formality. This delicately calibrated ceremony 1s meant to 
evoke from the honored divine guests generosity and benevolence, in 
the form of worldly goods, success, and protection from misfortune. 
There are of course other purposes for, and interpretations of, the 
ritual, often cosmic in scope— nothing so culturally central can have 
only one meaning. But in the actual form of the ritual, the concept of a 
good-humored social occasion with a mutually satisfactory exchange 
of benefits never seems far from the surface. 

Who derives these benefits? Let us now look more closely at the 
mortal participants in the ritual. The person who derives all the spir- 
itual benefit from the ritual (and the bad luck, if it goes wrong) is called 
the Yajamāna, often translated ‘sacrificer’ and literally a participle 
meaning ‘worshipping on his own behalf’. These renderings are some- 
what misleading, for it is important to keep in mind that the Yajamana 
actually does very little in the ritual but pay for it. He is an Ahitagni 
who hires the requisite number of priests to perform a particular ritual. 
The priests do almost all of the actual ritual work; the Yajamana at- 
tends, along with his wife, and occasionally he (or she) is alloted a 
relatively minor task. In addition, for many rituals the Yajamana must 
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previously undergo an elaborate and sometimes arduous consecration 
(Diksa), from which he 1s released at the conclusion of the rite. 

The officiating priests derive none of the spiritual benefits from the 
worship they perform, but they can to some degree control how these 
benefits are allotted. If they feel hostility towards the Yajamāna for 
whom they are acting, they can perform certain actions in such a way 
as to make the Yajamana "worse off,” as the Brāhmaņas frequently tell 
us. Furthermore, even tiny oversights or unavoidable accidents in the 
performance of the ritual, unintended by the priest, niayednangmene 
ritual of benefit to the Yajamana and make him worse off. There are 
extensive lists of expiations (Prayascitti) to set right these mistakes and 
ensure the favorable outcome of the ritual. 

Why does the Yajamana undertake this expensive, inconvenient, and 
risky enterprise? In part simply to maintain the continued favor of the 
gods and generalized good fortune. But he may also have certain rituals 
performed for special desires (such as for sons or success in battle), and 
people of great importance, especially kings, may mount one of the 
especially elaborate ritual spectacles in order to consolidate, display, or 
extend their power. 

What the priests get out of their ritual performance is simply wages 
or something very close to that notion. The Yajamāna “gives” to each 
participating priest a Daksiņā or ‘priestly gift’. What the Daksina 
should be is usually prescribed by the ritual, though clearly some 
Yajamanas were more munificent than others. Most generally, Dak- 
sinas consist of livestock and/or gold, though cleverly appropriate 
Daksinas were designed for the more outré rituals. 

Let us now examine the divisions of the priesthood, for most šrauta 
rituals require more than one priest. (A conspicuous exception 1s the 
daily Agnihotra, which needs only one, the Adhvaryu.) There is a 
bewildering array of priestly titles in Vedic literature, but most of them 
designate minor acolytes. Priests fall into four main groups, distributed 
according to the four Vedas, and each group hasta leci M NN 
representative. Most rituals require the cooperation of three or four of 
these groups, each performing the role assigned to 1t by its Veda. Thus, 
in having a ritual performed, the Yajamana is assembling a disparate 
collection of professionals, engineering something of a social feat. 

The Brahman is the representative of the Atharva Veda (or sup- 


*oBrahman here is the name of a priest, not the nearly identical name of the highest 
Aryan class. 
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posed representative), for, as we saw above, the AV stands rather to one 
side of the system. In śrauta ritual the Brahman oversees the whole 
operation, mostly in silence, watching for slips and omissions and 
authorizing certain actions. He is not specialized in function, as the 
other priests are, and it is highly unlikely that he originally “belonged” 
to the Atharva Veda. Instead it is likely that this pairing was made 
secondarily, for symmetry and to provide a place for the Atharva Veda 
(and its adherents) in the śrauta ritual. This assignment probably re- 
flects one of the major changes in the ritual between our earliest texts 
and those later ones in which ritual praxis is spelled out. 

The other three groups of priests are divided among the Rig Veda, 
the Sama Veda, and the Yajur Veda, and each is responsible for, and 
representative of, one of the three types of sacral utterance that together 
form the verbal sector of Vedic ritual. So far we have concentrated on 
what happens in a ritual, not what gets said, but verbal behavior is at 
least as important (and, I would say, more so) as physical activity. As 
we will see again and again below, a correctly made verbal formulation 
conveys extraordinary power on its formulator; a skillful, artful, and 
novel hymn particularly pleases the gods and makes them generous; 
“truth” keeps the cosmos functioning, and “untruth” disturbs its har- 
monies. The Vedic people profoundly did not believe that “sticks and 
stones may break my bones, but words can never hurt me”: in most 
instances they would rather confront a cudgel than a curse. This aspect 
of Vedic (and Indo-European) society has been amply discussed and 
documented; it is now a commonplace of the field. 

The chief priest representing the Rig Veda in śrauta ritual is the 
Hotar, who recites the šastra, a grouping of rc's extracted from the Rig 
Veda and arranged for a particular ritual purpose. Though it is clear 
that in the early Vedic period hymns were freely composed, perhaps 
for each new ritual occasion or for particularly important ones, some- 
times probably as part of a poetic contest or competition, by the time 
of the ritual set down in the brahmana and sütra texts, the verses 
appropriate for particular occasions had become fixed, with the Rig 
Veda a canonical scripture, not an expandable collection. The Hotar is 
thus a rote reciter, not a composer, of verses. He has various assistants, 
who may help him recite and who have other duties. They will not 
concern us here. 

The Sama Veda is represented by the Udgātar, who is responsible for 
singing the stotra, a group of rc's (most derived from the Rig Veda) set 
to saman melodies and sung as a unit. The stotra often forms a larger 
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verbal complex with the šastra of the Hotar. Like the Hors 
Udgātar has assistants, whom we will pass over in silence. 

The Adhvaryu is the chief priest of the Yajur Veda and is responsible 
for the third type of sacral utterance, the yajus, but in a sense uttering 
the yajus is the least of his duties, for the Adhvaryu (along with his 
assistants) is the performer of most ritual actions—the preparation of 
the ground, the implements, and the oblations, the Oiicmmgmu mene 
oblations, and so on. Some of his assistants will be important below; I 
mention here only the Pratiprasthatar, a sort of duplicate Adhvaryu, 
who steps in when identical and nearly simultaneous actions are re- 
quired at different parts of the ritual ground. 

All three forms of sacral utterance are not employed in all šrauta 
ritual. The simpler rituals make do with rc and yajus, and, for their 
utterance, Hotar and Adhvaryu. It is only the soma sacrifices that 
require the operatic flourishes of the saman and its performer, the 
Udgātar. 


Rituals are often classified according to the identity of their most 
important offering. The offering of this chief oblation will generally 
occur at the exact center of the ritual, for Vedic ritualseeg e 
symmetrical, leading up to and away from the climactic moment. The 
simplest of the categories is Haviryajnas, with oblations of vegetable 
and dairy products; also technically considered Haviryajnas are animal 
sacrifices, but it 1s convenient to treat these separately. And finally 
Somayajnas, with oblations made with the intoxicating or inspiring 
drink soma. These oblations are not mutually exclusive. Animal sacri- 
fices also include offerings of the other Haviryajna classes, and the 
soma sacrifice has both offerings of that sort and animal sacrifices 
embedded in it. 

Of the Haviryajna oblations, the dairy products include clarified 
butter (ghee), milk, various types of curds, and so on. Vegetative 
offerings include gruel and cakes made of various types of meal. In the 
animal sacrifice, the animal (usually a goat) or animals are dismem- 
bered after being killed, and various parts of the animal are cooked and 
offered, the first being usually the omentum. 

Soma 1s the most highly prized of the oblations. As mentioned 
above, an entire Mandala of the Rig Veda 1s devoted to extolling it. It 
was originally a drink, prepared from a plant (also called soma), with 
the power to produce both remarkable physical strength and poetic 
inspiration, or so the poets would have us believe. The procurement 
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and preparation of soma for the ritual was an elaborate affair; particu- 
larly prominent events were pressing the soma, straining it through a 
sheep's fleece, and mixing it with milk. Descriptions of these events 
recur constantly in the Rig Veda, phrased with all the artistry and 
ingenuity that the poets could command. The use of this drink in this 
ceremony goes back to the Indo-Iranian period, since Avestan texts 
preserve accounts of similar rituals involving the etymologically cog- 
nate /iaoma. Unfortunately, the identity of this plant is unknown 
(though much debated); substitutes for it had to be employed already 
iuge Vedic period. 


As I have already implied several times, many of the basic actions 
and patterns of Vedic ritual are common to all the rituals or to large 
groups of them. In particular, certain rituals serve as the type or model 
of a group of variants, which differ from each other only in matters like 
the number and identity of the Sastras and stotras or the divinities to 
which certain oblations are offered. Thus, in theory, the number of 
Vedic rituals is infinitely expandable: one can keep the fixed elements 
of the model and vary the optional ones without limit. Moreover, 
rituals can be nested or embedded in other rituals, building larger and 
increasingly intricate ritual structures. We have already noted, for ex- 
ml at animal sacrifices form part of the soma sacrifice. The 
lengthy rituals are in great part assemblages of smaller, self-contained 
ritual units. The following selection of rituals gives some indication of 
the variety of Vedic ritual practice. 

Many of the Haviryajnas are regular, relatively frequent observances 
determined by the rhythm of the year: 


Agnihotra. The twice-daily (early morning and evening) offering into the 
Ec 
Daršapūrnantāsa. "New (and) full moon’ sacrifice. Offerings every two 
weeks of the lunar month on the day of the new and full moon. This 
fiialeserves as the model for the class of rituals known as Istis. 
Cāturmāsyāni. ‘Four-monthly’ sacrifices. These are the three seasonal 
sacrifices, celebrated every four months, as their name implies: 
` Vaisvadeva in the spring, Varunapraghasa in the rainy season, Sakamedha in 
the autumn. Each has its peculiar characteristics, some appropriate to the 
season. The Varunapraghasa will be of special interest to us below. 
Agrayana. ‘First fruits’ sacrifice. Offered at harvest, before partaking of 
the crop. : 
There are numerous other Istis, created on the model of the Daršapūr- 
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namasa, performed for particular desires. These are known collectively 
as Kāmyā Isti or ‘wish offerings’. 

Pašubandha. ‘Animal sacrifice’. This is technically reckoned a Haviryajna, 
conforming to the pattern of the Daréapürnamasa. But, as its chief 
oblation is an animal, which must be killed, this sacrifice introduces 
additional ritual machinery and participants. The ritual ground 1s en- 
larged (as 1t 1s in the soma sacrifice), and a post (Yüpa) 1s required to 
which the victim is tied. This post 1s cut and shaped with due ceremony. 
Most important, the 1nauspicious act of slaughter, bringing death in 
contact with the rest of ritual activity, must be delicately controlled, 
confined, and deprived of its bad consequences. 


The model for soma sacrifices 1s the so-called Agnistoma, a type of 
‘one day’ (Ekaha) soma sacrifice. This designation is somewhat mis- 
leading, since all soma sacrifices are preceded by some days of prepara- 
tion as well as by the consecration (Dīksā) of the Yajamāna. What the 
term means is that the soma is pressed and offered only on one day in a 
series of three pressings. The three pressings are characteristic of all 
soma sacrifices and are called the Pratahsavana (early-morning press- 
ing), the Madhyamdinasavana (midday pressing), and the Trtiyasavana 
(third [or evening] pressing). 

There are a number of variants on the one-day soma sacrifices, as 
well as multiday types, some lasting up to a year, or indeed many years 
(at least theoretically). Sacrifices of twelve days or more are known as 
Sattras (“Sittings” or "Sessions"). 

A number of important and elaborate rituals incorporate soma sacri- 
fices and conform to their model. I mention here only the Rajasuya 
(consecration of the king) and the Asvamedha (horse sacrifice). The 
purpose of the former is to invest a newly crowned king with religious 
authority. The latter can be performed only by a king, to consolidate 
and increase his power. It is in essence an animal sacrifice (or set of 
animal sacrifices) with a horse as chief victim. But before the horse is 
slaughtered (with extensive ceremony), it 1s set free to roam at will for 
a year, with a large entourage to follow and protect it. One lurid 
feature of the sacrifice itself is the copulation of the chief queen with the 
dead horse, after it has been sacrificed. 

A ritual that stands slightly apart from the system just outlined is the 
Agnicayana (piling of the fire altar). Rather than using the ordinary 
ritual ground, soma sacrifices can employ a raised fire altar of bricks, 
the construction of which is the object of another extremely elaborate 
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rite. The bricks are of various shapes and designations, and are piled in 
intricate patterns accompanied by the usual complex of actions and 
utterances. This ritual has given rise to an especially large amount of 
esoteric speculation in later texts. 


A question we must briefly raise here is to what extent this entire 
elaborate system was in place from the earliest period and how much 
was manufactured in the Brahmana or even the Sutra period. This is a 
question without a satisfactory answer (at least so far), because of the 
nature of our evidence—that we get complete descriptions of rituals 
only at the end of the period (in the Sutras), while our earliest evidence, 
the Rig Veda, is ritual-internal and indeed represents only one of the 
strands of ritual performance, namely, verbal recitation. Clearly we 
cannot use arguments from silence: that a detail is not mentioned in the 
Rig Veda does not mean it was unknown in that period. 

What is also clear is that many of the technical terms of later practice 
appear already in the RV, for example, names of priests, of rites, of 
offerings, of the three pressings, of types of verbal performance, and 
that, for instance, an entire hymn is devoted to an ordered account of 
the Asvamedha. We are therefore entitled to assume that much of the 
ritual structure, in some form, was in place, at least in the late RV 
period, often in considerable detail. What we cannot know is how 
much detail was already present, how frozen in form it was, whether 
the technical terms mean the same thing as they do later, and what 
restructuring may have occurred, especially in the roles of the priests, 
as freely composed poetry gave way to rote recitation. At the very 
least, it seems likely that the later (post-RV) ritual has become both 
more elaborate and less flexible than that mirrored so darkly in the text 
of the Rig Veda. Nonetheless, when Rigvedic verses can easily be 
interpreted in the light of later ritual procedure, I think we should not 
hesitate to do so. 

It is important to note, however, a change or at least an evolution in 
attitude with regard to the power of the ritual: in Brahmanic specula- 
tion the ritual comes to be more and more the compelling mechanism 
in the cosmos, to which even the gods are subject. The Brahmanic 
universe (and quite possibly the universe of the Vedas) 1s intellectually 
structured as a set of homologies linking the divine or cosmic realm, 
the human realm, and the ritual realm. Participants and objects in the 
ritual stand for, embody, and indeed actually become participants and 
objects in the larger sphere of human life and in the cosmos, so that, for 
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example, a golden ornament used in the ritual can represent both 
wealth and prosperity (in the human sphere) and the sun (in the cosmic 
sphere). Statements of these equivalences form a large part of Brah- 
manic discourse. 

Manipulation of participants and objects in the interior of the ritual 
ground can produce parallel effects on their equivalents in the larger 
realms. In other words, the performance of the ritual is a way of 
exerting control on the unruly human and natural forces in the universe 
by controlling their representatives within the restricted compass of the 
ritual ground. Microcosm controls macrocosm. Because of the power 
of the ritual to effect this control, it becomes an independent and 
ultimately transcendent force, almost another, separate actor akin to the 
gods. The figure of Prajapati, whom we will discuss below, in part 
embodies this power of the sacrifice. 


D. Vedic Mythology 


This brief account of Vedic mythology, that is, of the principal de- 
ities and their principal characteristics and exploits, is again not meant 
as an exhaustive catalogue, much less as a comprehensive treatment of 
this vast and much-discussed subject. I will also refrain, as far as pos- 
sible, from discussing the “meaning” or “symbolism” of particular 
myths and divinities. I want merely to provide something akin to the 
list of dramatis personae at the beginning of a play, before we plunge 
into the particular dramas we are going to examine in the rest of this 
work. 

What we know about Vedic mythology is very much controlled, 
indeed severely limited, by the nature of our evidence. As in the case of 
the ritual, the very great distinction in types of texts from different 
periods makes it difficult to know whether the variation in treatment of 
a god or a story results from real change and development over time or 
simply from a different viewpoint, the different shaping each type of 
text gives its subject matter. As with the ritual, I think there are enough 
broad-based similarities in mythological treatment across the different 
text types to allow us, with due caution, to interpret details from the 
Vedas in light of Brahmanic evidence (and vice versa). There are, how- 
ever, some instances where we must reckon with extensive underlying 
differences (e.g., in the conflict of the Devas and the Asuras, described 
below). 
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For Vedic mythology our evidence comes essentially from the Vedas 
and the Brāhmaņas (and to a far lesser extent the Āraņyakas). The 
Sūtras, those no-nonsense technical handbooks, provide us with rela- 
tively little. The evidence of both veda and brahmana texts is quite 
extensive, but, not surprisingly, there are difficulties of interpretation. 
For one thing, in neither type of text do we ordinarily find a complete 
story. The myths were clearly too well known to require straight 
narrative retelling. In veda text, stories are only alluded to, often as 
elliptically and enigmatically as possible for artistic effect. Events may 
be chronologically scrambled, participants may be unnamed, and so 
on. The purpose of telling or alluding to a myth is to please and 
celebrate the gods involved. Since the gods presumably know their 
own exploits, they do not need and would not enjoy a flat-footed 
chronological account of the myth, but they do listen with a con- 
noisseur's appreciation to a poet cleverly ringing changes on it. 

In brāhmaņa text, myths often have a more coherent appearance, but, 
I fear, this coherence 1s usually illusory. The stories may seem to have a 
chronological narrative line, but they often begin in the middle and 
stop abruptly, somewhere short of the end. They are often interrupted 
by long passages of ritual exegesis and then picked up without warn- 
ing. In other words, they are mythological fragments, and they cannot 
be used as raw data without evaluation and interpretation anymore 
than the veda tales can. Myths are almost always told in brahmanic text 
to explain a ritual or some part of one; therefore, what 1s focussed on 
may not be determined by purely narrative considerations. 

Before proceeding to a directory of divinities, I should say a word 
about one prominent approach to Vedic mythology, which has a 
number of adherents, namely, “trifunctionalism.” For many decades 
Vedic mythology has furnished much of the evidence for a “trifunc- 
tional” analysis of Indo-European ideology, an analysis associated es- 
pecially with Georges Dumézil. In brief, this theory sees all aspects of 
the culture of the Indo-Europeans (and its daughter cultures) as reflect- 
ing a social and ideological division into three major classes or “func- 
tions”: priest (first function), warrior (second function), and, roughly, 
agriculturist (third function). This division matches neatly the division 
of Aryan society in India into brāhmaņa, ksatriya (or rajanya), and 
vaisya. In terms of mythology, most gods will be associated primarily 
with one function, and mythological events will represent aspects of 
the function(s) of their participants, for example, strained or harmo- 
nious relations between functions. 
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This approach has yielded a number of important insights into Vedic 
religion; indeed sometimes the Vedic material itself imposes a trifunc- 
tional interpretation.37 But trifunctional analyses can also be overly 
schematic; often other aspects of a god or a tale are more pro 
and lead to more interesting interpretations. Though my approach 
makes relatively little use of the trifunctional model, I hope my work 
will be seen as complementary, not contradictory, to the trifunctional 
view. 


I present first the three gods to whom the majority of Rigvedic 
hymns are addressed, then an assortment of other gods, in rough (and 
subjectively determined) order of prominence. The list is otherwise 
unordered and mixes what we might term “ritual” gods with gods of 
action, gods of the ethical and conceptual sphere, and gods represent- 
ing natural phenomena. There is no organized and hierarchical pan- 
theon in Vedic mythology, and no overarching organizing principle. I 
would like to emphasize particularly this last point, for the search for, 
and insistence on, such a principle skewed much of the nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century work on Vedic mythology, and makes many 
of the standard treatments from that period works only to be used with 
a cautious awareness of this bias.38 Their principle was that of nature 
mythology: that every god must represent a natural phenomenon or 
force. It is undeniable that certain Vedic gods do so, as their transparent 
names indicate, but other gods had to be forced into this system, with 
unfortunate results, including a set of “solar” deities who have about as 
many solar characteristics as I do. Much of the work in Vedic my- 
thology in the last fifty years or so has been devoted to providing 
alternate interpretations for gods who do not easily fit the nature- 
mythology paradigm. 

The name of the god Agni is identical with the common noun agni- 
‘fire’, and there 1s little about this god that is not interpretable in the 
framework of deified Fire. This includes fire in all its aspects, including 
the destructive and uncontrollable, but the god Agni is viewed pri- 
marily as the ritual fire. As a god, Agni is viewed asome m m 
oblations and as the mediator between the human realm on earth and 
the divine realm in heaven. Agni both carries the consumed oblations 
to heaven with his smoke and conveys the other gods to the actual place 


For an example, sce Chap. 4 Belo 
38Such as Macdonell 1897; Keith 1925; and Hillebrandt 1927-29. 
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of worship. A particularly interesting narrative-myth about Agni con- 
cerns his flight and concealment, from fear of the dangerous job of 
conveying the oblations. He 1s ultimately found and coaxed to return. 
Agni also has a number of important epithets, emphasizing various 
aspects of his personality or activities. 

Indra is without doubt and by far the most vividly realized god in the 
Vedic pantheon. He is the embodiment of the powerful Aryan warrior, 
and his main activity is smashing with his cudgel (vajra) foes, obstacles, 
and resistances to the relentless progress of the warriors he champions. 
He often derives strength tor these conflicts by drinking soma. The 
most famous and endlessly retold episode is Indra’s defeat of Vrtra 
(Obstacle), who is conceived of as a snake surrounding and confining 
the vital waters, which Indra’s deed releases. Another very well-known 
story is his opening of the cave of Vala to free a herd of stolen cows 
hidden there. There are numerous other less-famous opponents, and 
an assortment of other cosmogonic activities. He is sometimes aided 
by other gods, for example, the Maruts. The number of stories about 
Indra, notwithstanding a certain monotony of bashing and smashing 
in the narrative line, really qualify as an Indra cycle. One myth from 
this cycle forms the basis for our first case study. 

Soma is a god especially dependent on the ritual. He represents the 
deified soma drink, the major oblation in the elaborate soma rituals, as 
well as the plant from which it is made. The many hymns in his honor 
primarily describe the preparation of this drink, with Soma portrayed 
as a swift steed or other animate being. An important myth about 
Soma concerns the stealing of Soma from heaven. 

Three complementary gods form the core of a group of divinities 
called the Adityas or ‘Sons of Aditi’, a goddess whose primary deed was 
giving birth to those gods.?? They both embody and oversee the vari- 
ous types of relationships that bind men in society. 

The most prominent of the three 1s Varuna, a stern but just king 
figure, who guards commandments, that is, the responsibilities im- 
posed on an inferior by a superior. Varuna is also closely associated 
with rta- ‘truth’. 

Mitra is Varuna’s almost inseparable partner; indeed Mitra is barely 
to be found without Varuna. Mitra is the embodiment of the common 
noun mitra- ‘contract’ or, better, ‘alliance’, that is, relationships of 
mutual responsibility. 


7 On this myth, see below, Chap. 7, C.2. 
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Mitra and Varuna have little dynamic mythology; few stories involve 
them as principal actors. But their status in the Rig Veda as ethical 
figures, as guardians of right and punishers of wrong, is very promi- 
nent. This is especially true of Varuna. No other god inspires the same 
moral awe, and some of the most powerful and affecting Rigvedic 
poetry is directed to Varuna. One notable feature of Mitra-Varuna 
mythology is their “spies”: the sun and other heavenly bodies see all 
human actions and can report infractions to this pair. 

Aryaman is a more shadowy figure than Mitra and Varuna, though 
frequently joined with them. He is the representative of custom, of the 
collective social traditions that characterize the Aryan community. As 
such he is prominent in, for example, the marriage ceremony. 

Other gods are occasionally designated Adityas, but these three con- 
stitute the defining nucleus of the group in early Vedic.49 

The Ašvins are twin divinities whose speciality is healing and rescu- 
ing those in distress, and, as we will see, their good deeds also win 
them some desirable privileges. They are often portrayed as young and 
handsome. 

The Maruts are likewise young, a group of spirited youths without 
individual identities. They often aid Indra in his martial exploits, and 
they seem the very model of a warrior band, arrayed for battle. 

The only prominent goddess in the Vedic pantheon (besides Aditi) is 
the young and beautiful Usas ‘Dawn’, who inspired the Rigvedic poets 
to particularly appealing descriptive flights. Other deified natural phe- 
nomena in this sphere include Surya ‘Sun’ (who will form the subject 
of our second case study); Dyaus ‘Heaven, Sky’ (or Dyaus Pitar ‘Father 
Sky’) and his consort, Prthivi ‘Earth’, who has complementary mater- 
nal characteristics; the Apas ‘Waters’, an undifferentiated group of 
female divinities; Vayu or Vata "Wind"; and Parjanya "Thunder". 

Certain gods are merely deified roles or concepts, like Savitar ‘Im- 
peller’. Some of these, like Tvastar 'Fashioner acquiro mam UN 
amount of personality. See the tale of Tvastar's son below.4! But oth- 
ers, like Bhaga ‘Portion’, can scarcely be distinguished from the com- 
mon nouns that name them. 

A curious god is Pusan, who possesses a rather unattractive ap- 
pearance but seems especially engaged in guarding and forwarding 


40My treatment of the Adityas, individually and collectively, depends crucially on 
J P Brereton ose 
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many of the aspects of daily human līfe. His role in the marriage 
ceremony will be examined briefly in Part II. 

The two great gods of later Hinduism, Visnu and Siva, do not have 
the same prominence in Vedic, though they certainly appear there (Siva 
under his name Rudra, rather than his epithet, Siva ‘Kindly’). Visnu's 
principal exploit in Vedic is the “Three Strides’, which win and define 
the three worlds or realms of the gods. Rudra is primarily a fear- 
inspiring god, who needs frequent propitiation, but, as we will see, his 
violent propensities can be justly employed. 


This brief catalogue gives some idea of the range and identities of the 
Vedic gods we will meet most frequently in the succeeding pages. The 
gods can also be referred to in groups. The texts often refer simply to 
the Devas or gods—deva- is the ordinary, unmarked word for ‘god’. 
Their collective totality can also be underlined by the term Visve Devas 
‘all the gods’ or the "All Gods’. We have already noted one smaller 
group among the gods, the Adityas; others include the Vasus and the 
Rbhus. 

As discussed above, we can often assume an underlying identity or 
strong similarity in veda and brāhmaņa mythology, though much also 
has changed its focus and perhaps its nature in the later texts. Two 
major novelties in brāhmaņa mythology should be noted here. 

One 1s an extremely prominent mythic theme, comprehending a 
number of myths and myth fragments, namely, the relentless hostility 
between the Devas and their eternal and (almost) equal opponents, the 
Asuras, in a seemingly infinite number of episodes that all begin, ‘The 
Devas and the Asuras were contending’. The Asuras, as the gods’ 
enemies, are the mirror image of the gods, so that every divine charac- 
teristic and activity has its Asuric opposite. The Asuras are usually 
bested in each encounter, but the balanced conflict nonetheless persists 
endlessly. This perpetual war described so often in the brahmana texts 
is, surprisingly, not represented in the Rig Veda. Yet, disturbingly, the 
word asura- exists there, as an epithet meaning ‘lord’ and applied to a 
number of the Devas. This contradiction has always troubled Vedic 
studies; we will refer to it in Part II. 

LF Other major novelty in the brahmana texts is the emergence of a 
new divine figure, Prajapati "Lord of Creatures’, who is the ultimate 
creator of everything, though he otherwise lacks much personal defini- 
tion. The word prajapati is occasionally an epithet of gods in the Rig 
Veda, and he begins to emerge as a distinct figure in the late Rig Veda. 
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Afterwards he comes to represent a rather abstract divinity embodying 
the concept of the ritual. But, as we will see in Part II, he can appropri- 
ate for himself mythic material once belonging to other, more indi- 
vidually realized gods. 

Besides these thoroughly divine figures, there are a number of semi- 
divine personages and families. Most common are the legendary, orig- 
inally mortal originators or early practitioners of Vedic religion: 
priestly families like the B/irgus, whom we will encounter in Part I, or 
‘seers’ (rsis) like Atri, who is a principal actor in our second case study. 
The most important of these seers form a group called the Saptarsi or 
SEE Seer - 


E. The Case Studies 


The two case studies are of what we might term “minor” myths, but 
they are minor only in the amount of space they occupy in the Vedic 
corpus. Though each is told a number of times, in a number of texts, 
neither has anything like the prominence of the familiar warhorses of 
Vedic mythology, such as Indra’s slaying of Vrtra. But these myths are 
not minor in their concerns. Starkly and in narrow compass, they 
grapple with many of the most fundamental issues for Vedic people (or 
any people, for that matter): birth, successful or mot, cac mE 
violent; sexuality, also often violent; family relations, often hostile; 
offenses against the moral order and retribution for them; the loss and 
restoration of power; the paradox that good and desirable things often 
come from bad and blameworthy actions; not to mention the origin 
and maintenance of the sacrifice and of the cosmos and the puzzles 
posed by frightening, unpredictable, and uncontrollable cosmic 
events—a litany of “major” concerns that inform many other Vedic 
myths, whether they are commonly or rarely told. 

The first study, “Indra fed the Yatis to the hyenas comecmice-amen|= 
understood myth, rarely treated in Western secondary literature—or 
rather a set of fragments of a myth, preserved in some eight short 
passages in two brahmanic traditions, and possibly in a few glancing 
references in the hymns. It 1s a curious story: Indra, the great hero, the 
warrior god of ancient India, feeds a group of his devotees, the Yatis, to 
a group of wild beasts, the Salavrkas, probably hyenas. The Yatis 
appear to be priests, and they seem to have been slain while performing 
a ritual. About the Yatis and the Salavrkas very little else is known. 
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Indra, however, 1s perhaps the major figure of Vedic mythology, and 
this story raises questions about Indra's integrity—and piety—also 
raised elsewhere. The texts give us no direct answers. However, it is 
possible to reconstruct more of a coherent narrative for this event than 
the fragments at first glance seem to allow, and to approach an answer 
to the question: why did Indra so mistreat his friends? 

The second study, ‘Svarbhanu pierced the sun with darkness’, con- 
cerns a myth rather better attested than that of Indra and the Yatis. It is 
found in at least seven Brahmanas, distributed among all four Vedas, 
and in addition there is a version in the Rig Veda that is far more 
discursive than the usual Rigvedic mythical allusions. Also in contrast 
to the Yati story, the Svarbhanu myth is well known and frequently 
treated in Western secondary literature, and has almost always been 
taken (indeed up to the present day) as a myth about the solar eclipse. 
The story is this: a supposed demon Svarbhānu wounds/pierces the 
sun with darkness, and it no longer shines. A priest named Atri and/or 
a god or gods remove the darkness and fix the sun in heaven again, 
accomplishing this by some sort of ritual means. 

Both studies will be conducted in the same manner, using the same 
methods: 

(a) First we must assemble and confront all the different versions or 
fragmentary versions and try to reconcile and combine the details each 
contributes, in order to construct a self-consistent and coherent story. 
This procedure involves in both cases beginning with the prose ver- 
sions, as these are somewhat clearer and more discursive. But the more 
enigmatic evidence of the hymns crucially illuminates the narrative 
entity that emerges from comparison of the prose versions. 

(b) At all times we must pay strict attention to the language in which 
the myth is told. Many apparently innocent and neutral phrases in 
Vedic have precise 1diomatic uses that give clues to which activity 1s 
really involved. Moreover, these phrases can recur at crucial points in 
other myths and in the ritual, so that apparently unrelated myths or 
rituals will be linked by characteristic verbal echoes that underscore 
thematic parallels. 

(c) At the same time we must pursue all the ritual connections of the 
myth. These include: (1) ritualistic details embedded in the narrative of 
the myth (these details are particularly striking in the first myth be- 
cause the slaughter happens in the midst of a ritual, on the ritual 
ground), (2) the setting of the myth in the text as a whole (where, in 
what part[s] of what ritual[s] is the myth related?), (3) the justification 
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of the myth in the text (what reason[s] are given for telling the myth at 
that point in the exegesis?). 

Thus, my approach here is to begin with a myth and set it in its ritual 
context; it would, however, be possible to proceed in the opposite 
direction, to focus on a ritual and examine the cluster of myths that 
support and illuminate it. 


We must also set our chosen myths into the context of Vedic myth in 
general. Here I will make some brief observations about the structure 
of Vedic myth, both verbal and thematic. 

The verbal form of a Vedic myth has some striking features, which 
are particularly clear in the myths told in prose. Most Vedic prose 
myths, no matter how many times they are told and in what disparate 
collection of texts, begin with an invariant or almost invariant first 
sentence. This first sentence formulaically encapsulates the myth, an- 
nounces the most important action in it. The remainder of the myth is 
more fluid (though verbal agreements between versions are not rare); it 
selects (and perhaps embellishes) details from the story, whether 
chronologically earlier or later in the narrative than the first sentence. 
The details chosen are those most relevant to the ritual context at hand. 

The first sentence will be identical for different Šākhās of the same 
Veda and for Brahmanas belonging to different Vedas. In other words, 
not merely the narrative kernel of the story but the exact wording of it 
predates the Brahmana period. Indeed, in the case of the Svarbhānu 
myth, the Rigvedic version begins with a barely scrambled variant of 
the first sentence. Clearly the verbal form of this story goes all the way 
back to the Rigvedic period, and the syntactic relation between the 
prose and verse versions of the first sentence may suggest that the prose 
form 1s older. 

We need no further evidence than this verbal inflexibility to demon- 
strate that investigating its language is crucial to understanding a myth, 
that its language is the myth, in some sense, not an accidental form that 
the myth has assumed and can as easily abandon. 42 

Although striking verbal agreements between versions may continue 
beyond the first sentence, there is often significant variation. Vedic 
myth has much the same type of structure as Vedic ritual. We noted 
above that a set or class of Vedic rituals are often systematically related 


42We might frivolously put forth an example of this phenomenon from American 
children's literature: the banal morality tale “The Little Engine That Could cannot be 
transformed into “The Small Able Engine,” despite apparently identical semantics. 
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HO a Other: they share the same basic structure, the same fixed set of 
principal events arranged in a fixed order. But they differ from each 
other in certain optional elements: they may add additional events at 
certain, allowably open places in the proceedings, and there are other 
places in the ritual where a choice among different options may be 
made. 

Different versions of a Vedic myth display this same type of struc- 
ture. Within a basically fixed narrative structure, different versions 
include or omit certain optional episodes or details, or focus especially 
on one episode. They can also show systematic variation at particular 
points in their structure, reflecting a choice of various alternatives 
based on their appropriateness to the exegetical point. One of the 
places in myth most open to this systematic variation is what I will call 
the “ritual remedy,” the mechanism that sets the story to rights. This 
remedy will often differ depending on what weapons are considered 
most effective in each separate tradition; for example, someone will 
mene ceca saman ina Sama Veda text at the point where in a Yajur 
Veda text he will offer an oblation. This sort of variation often leads 
investigators to conclude that myths found in the Brahmanas have been 
utterly transformed and subordinated to sectarian concerns. When we 
examine these circumstances, however, we see that the opportunities 
for choice are really quite constrained. 

Vedic myth parallels the structure of Vedic ritual in another 1mpor- 
tant way. Just as certain larger ritual structures are assembled from 
smaller, self-contained rituals or parts of rituals, for example, the soma 
sacrifice incorporating animal sacrifices, there are certain thematic 
building blocks that function as episodes in a number of Vedic myths, 
with different gods filling the roles of the fundamental participants. A 
few of these thematic units are (a) a god or a substance or a quality goes 
away and “enters” something else, and must be removed and recovered 
for the world to continue; (b) two rival sets of beings run a race for 
Semre disputed stake; (c) a god is recruited to help in an enterprise; he 
demands a share, and is given one, in the ritual; then he helps. 

Besides these narrative units in which the identity of the participants 
is less important than their roles and thematic relations, there is a small 
but very prominent group of mythic formulae in which the partici- 
pants (or major participant) are fixed, I will call these “vehicle myths,” 
and despite apparent identity of structure, they differ profoundly from 
the type of limited “minor” myth that forms the principal subject of 
this work. These myths, too, begin with an invariant first sentence, 
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but this sentence announces a whole cycle, a succession of episodes of 
infinite or at least indefinite number. These more general myths or 
mythic cycles are applicable to a large set of ritual contexts, and the 
episode and details chosen vary accordingly. These more general my- 
thic cycles can be seen as the controlling, vehicle myths both of the 
cosmos and of the ritual. Perhaps the three most important are (a) 
Prajapati created the creatures; (6) the gods and the Asuria m E 
contention; (o ladra sles mm (11) 

Because of their very prominence, they have attracted to themselves 
all manner of additional material— narrative incidents, ritual applica- 
tions, linguistic flourishes. They are elastic and adaptable to any need; 
when an explanation is required for a ritual fact, a source for a hymn or 
a prayer, a home for an orphaned story fragment, they are pressed, 
indeed manipulated, into service. It 1s for this reason especially that 1 
have chosen to concentrate on less common and more restricted 
myths, for they are more likely to be free of such accnenion= 


I approach this material with some general assumptions and prin- 
ciples about mythology and ritual, which it 15 as well to state at the 
outset. I see these principles as discovery procedures— much as the 
assumption of regular sound change 1s a discovery procedure in clas- 
sical historical linguistics. In other words, these principles and assump- 
tions shape particular questions about the texts and force us to ask these 
questions. 

The first principle 1s one I heard most straightforwardly stated by 
George S. Lane at the University of North Carolina in the summer of 
1972 in his Tocharian class. After a student's particulāt io 
translation from the Tocharian, Lane said with plaintive exasperation, 
“These things are supposed to make sense." This seems a simple thing 
to say; indeed at the time 1t seemed to me simpleminded. But over the 
years it has come to seem a profoundly important and all too often 
ignored assumption about ancient texts. We are often willing to ex- 
empt these texts from the necessity of "making sense." Sometimes we 
do so quite consciously, with a boastful pride, under a principle of 
enlightened cultural tolerance, of not imposing Western, rational cate- 
gories on the products of other cultures. We see these texts as arising 
from a different mind-set or worldview, not constrained by the logical 
straitjacket that the Western philosophical tradition has created. We see 
them as reflecting dreams, archetypes, unconscious desires and fears, 
or whatever else is not subject to the pressure of conscious thought. 
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And we take pride in making no attempt to analyze them, ask about 
motive, or cause and effect, or coherence in story line or application, 
thus avoiding pedantic, Western narrowness. 

Yet I think that not asking these questions 1s patronizing and displays 
more Western cultural arrogance than asking them. It assumes that 
cultures laboriously composed and carefully preserved texts that were 
little more than babble, that they poured out the disordered contents of 
their minds without realizing that they could shape this mental chaos in 
order to express what happens next or to express why it does. In other 
words, this assumes that there are cultures that, in their most cherished 
verbal expressions, do not attempt to communicate, do not try to make 
sense. I doubt this. Needless to say, we must try to make sense of the 
texts in their context, not in ours. We must recognize different styles, 
strategies, and conventions for expressing sense. We must realize that 
we will sometimes fail to see the sense because we lack sufficient infor- 
mation or because we cannot make the necessary imaginative leap. But 
I think we must grant that there 1s sense to be grasped. 

For myths or mythological fragments, making sense requires asking 
a number of questions. Why is this story being told at this particular 
point in the larger text? What is the plot, the narrative line? Very often a 
myth will not be narrated in a straight, temporal line, but I think we 
are entitled to assume that such a narrative line lies behind the myth as 
we have it. If we search for one, we can often construct a coherent 
story that accounts for all the scattered allusions and fragmentary men- 
tions of a mythic episode, without contradiction. What are the cause- 
and-effect relations between different actions in the story? If action b 
follows after action a, 1s there a sensible causal relation between them? 
If there seems not to be, further investigation will often show a causal 
connection that we at first missed. 

In other words, I assume that simple daily experience imposes on all 
peoples two perceptions: that some events happen after other events 
(linearity) and that sometimes, but not always, an event a which hap- 
pens before event b 1s the cause of b (causality). Cultures may simul- 
taneously have other perceptions about the relations among events, and 
may in fact invest a good deal of sophisticated argument in trying to 
deny or downplay the perceptions just expressed, but I think the sim- 
plest and most straightforward human perception begins here. I fur- 
ther think that myth will on some level reflect these perceptions. 

In other words, myth should have both an underlying internal co- 
herence—it should be paraphrasable as a story, no matter how con- 
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voluted that story may be—and it should make sense in its culture—it 
should have an intelligible relation with the lives of the people who tell 
and hear the myth. 

My second assumption 1s that references to the external world are as 
observationally accurate as they can possibly be for a culture without 
modern technology and sophisticated science. Another patronizing as- 
sumption we often make about ancient cultures is that they contem- 
plated their world with dulled or blinkered senses, deprived of the 
clarity that modern science brings. This assumption is not usually 
stated as such, but it can be discerned behind the absurd modern in- 
terpretations of myths (indeed of single words) that we are willing to 
accept 

Let me construct a hypothetical case. The daily progress of the sun 
across the sky 1s an apparent fact that all people recognize; it has re- 
ceived myriad mythic treatments in myriad cultures: as a bright chariot 
wheel, for example. None of these, of course, is "scientifically" accu- 
rate. But I think we may assume that they are all observationally accu- 
rate—that the myths all involve a progress from east to west. If a 
modern scholar analyzing an ancient myth took it as treating or being 
about a normal daily solar passage from west to east, we are entitled to 
reject his interpretation. People just don't get that wrong. 

This may seem an extreme case, but absurdities not much less ex- 
treme abound in natural interpretations of myths, as I will show, for 
example, of the so-called eclipse myth of Svarbhanu.43 We seem to be 
willing to believe that ancient cultures simply did not pay attention to 
what went on around them. Yet, on the other hand, there is a com- 
monplace that ancient or primitive man was "closer to nature" than our 
urbanized and mechanized societies. It is a commonplace worth bear- 
ing in mind. People who live by their herds and their fields are likely to 
notice a good deal more than we do about (1) weather and astro- 
nomical phenomena in general, (2) animal physiology, (3) animal be- 
havior, both of domestic animals and of wild ones, potential predators, 
(4) plant growth and characteristics. If in interpreting a myth, a ritual, 
or even an item of vocabulary, we are forced to attribute to its culture 
an opinion about any part of the natural world that clearly contradicts 
ordinary observation, we should abandon or alter our interpretation. 44 


And as I have shown for a single word, a body part, elsewhere (Jamison 1987). 

*"Dhis is, of course, not to say that unnatural things are not depicted in myth: 
miraculous transformations, prodigious feats, and so on. But these departures from 
nature will be drawn attention to; they will be the point of the tale. 
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My final and perhaps most important principle concerns language. 
As I have already indicated, I assume that the language in which a myth 
is told 1s an integral part of the telling, not a gauzy verbal garment that 
can be removed without damage to the real meaning of the myth. The 
clues to contemporary understanding of myth often lie in its vocabu- 
lary and phraseology, which have complex and suggestive relationships 
with similar vocabulary and phraseology elsewhere. Examining other 
instances of the same words and phrases will often allow us to see these 
associations. 

I think this is probably true of all mythology: that the verbal ex- 
pression 1s of major importance and that abstracting themes or arche- 
types or patterns from their verbal expression does violence to the 
“meaning” of the myth. But it is especially and centrally true for Vedic 
India because of the extreme prominence and prestige of the word in 
this culture. Many have written about this ascendancy of the word, and 
I will not repeat their arguments in detail. I will just mention some of 
the most obvious evidence. 

First, of course, the Vedic hymns themselves: the earliest text we 
have in this language, the Rig Veda, is the highly wrought, very self- 
conscious and sophisticated creation of an organized set of professional 
poets. The way something 1s said is as important as what is said. 

Moreover, the central role of speech 1s discussed often and explicitly 
in both poetry and prose; a prominent goddess is Vac, Speech, and the 
realm of words, or verbal behavior, 1s at least as important as that of 
physical activity in the ritual. 

Finally, we can point to evidence from the myths themselves. In 
different texts, of different schools and vastly different ages, myths are 
presented in the same or almost the same words, especially at the 
beginning of the story, as we have noted. Not only the myth but its 
verbal expression has been carefully guarded. 

Words in a sense must do double duty in this culture, standing in for 
visual art as well as doing their own job. In the absence of decorated or 
visually inspiring temples, indeed of temple buildings at all, in the 
presumable absence of images of the gods or their exploits, of any 
religiously inspired visual object, save for the ritual implements, words 
must serve as a pictorial substitute, as a sort of verbal iconography— 
capable of signalling the characteristics and deeds of the divinities and 
the relations among them and between the divine and the human. They 
must also have been the only stable guide to the mazy simultaneity of 
ritual action. As such, every association, every relationship signalled by 
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words would be grasped and held onto, and we 1gnore this valuable aid 
at the risk of misunderstanding or simply not understanding the my- 
thic elements being expressed. 

Though not as reliable an index as verbal echoes and agreements, 
there is another type of similarity that can aid our analysis, what I will 
call “parallelism,” a rough-and-ready structuralism. Different stories 
or ritual episodes, with differently identified participants, often show 
the same configuration of roles, of narrative events, of striking inciden- 
tal details, or of thematic concerns. When these similarities are salient 
or far-reaching enough, I think we are entitled to confront the two 
stories or episodes to see if they illuminate each other, if they are 
comparable or even superimposable. Indeed, often the similarities of 
these apparently distinct stories will also be signalled by covert verbal 
links. Obviously the methodological problem with this technique is 
the delicate one of deciding how much agreement is required for two 
episodes to qualify as parallel; in this matter I try to err on the side of 
caution. 

In the case studies I have attempted to be as explicit as possible both 
in expounding the mythic or ritual subject matter and in laying out the 
steps in my argument. One of the results of this explicitness is the sheer 
length of the treatments, which far exceeds that of the myths they seek 
to explain. Exegetical prolixity is a trait that goes all the way back to 
the Brahmanas, I would point out in my defense. But, though explicit, 
the exposition may not always be simple to follow, partly because of 
my methods and partly because of the subject. 

First, many arguments depend on the meaning and context of 
Sanskrit words, for reasons I have just given. All Sanskrit words and 
passages are translated into English, and these verbal arguments should 
be intelligible to those without Sanskrit.45 But verbal arguments may 
strike the nonspecialist as “harder” than thematic ones. Nonetheless, 
these arguments must be there: we cannot skip over the words and 
think we have got to the myth. 

Moreover, though the two myths form the primary organizing prin- 
ciple of the book, they are not the only myths we will meet. They 
cannot be understood in isolation, cut off from the web of Vedic myths 
that treat the same issues and use the same key words. So there will be 
digressions concerning other myths as well as the details of numerous 


45] also draw attention here to the Glossary of Technical Terms at the close of this 
work. 
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rituals. When one does this sort of investigation, every wisp of a clue 
seems suddenly to lead to a piece of another myth or another ritual that 
unexpectedly illuminates the original subject. I have tried to give some 
of the feeling that one has in discovering these hidden bonds, these 
secret parallels, and some of the flavor of the discoveries lies precisely 
in the twisted trails that lead to them. 

I would finally point out that if the subject is complex and difficult, 
this is its intention. As the Brāhmaņas tell us so often, ‘the gods love 
the obscure’ (paréksakama hi devah), and in investigating Vedic mat- 
ters, we must learn to cultivate at least that divine taste. 


PARTI 


CHAPTER I 


The Texts 


‘Indra and the Yatis’ forms a minor part of the Indra cycle, occa- 
sionally alluded to or briefly narrated in the BYV Sambhitas and the 
Brahmanas. Though the tale is mentioned far more rarely than many 
of Indra’s famous exploits, and the narrative line is sketchy at best, the 
details are more vivid than in many Brahmana stories. The myth has 
been known to the West since the beginning of Vedic studies. It at- 
tracted Weber’s attention in 1850, and he returned to it several times; it 
was treated as well by scholars like Oertel, von Schroeder, and E. 
Washburn Hopkins.! But very little attention has been paid to it since, 
until the recent articles of Dange and Bodewitz,2 and so, for good or 
ill, it has escaped treatment at the hands of modern schools of mytho- 
logical studies. 


There are two main strains of the myth, one found in the Black Yajur 
Veda Samhitas, particularly the Maitrayani Samhita and the Kathaka 
and Kapisthala Samhitās,3 the other in the Brahmanas of the Sā- 
maveda. There is no unambiguous mention of the myth in earlier 
literature, the Rig Veda or Atharva Veda, though both the Yatis and the 
Salavrkas are marginally found there, each in conjunction with Indra. 

In the BYV the story is partly related in eight separate passages, four 


Weber 1850, 1855, 1873; Oertel 1898; von Schroeder 1909a; Hopkins 1909. 

2Dange 1980-81; Bodewitz 1984. 

3The Kapisthala Samhita is in general a fragmentary and corrupt version of the 
Kathaka Samhita and gives very little evidence independent of it. Hence, the two texts 
can be referred to together. 
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in the KS (two of these with KapS parallels), two each in the MS and 
TS. In addition there 1s a mere allusion to it 1n another TS passage. 


MS I.10.12 indro vai yátint salavrkeyébhyah prayachat tésam va 
etāni šīrsāņi yát kharjurah somapithó va esó 'syā ádaisad yát karīrāņi 


Indra handed over the Yatis to the Salavrkeyas. Their heads are (now) 
kharjüra (plants). The soma-drink that went up from this (earth?) is 
(now) karira (fruits). 


MS III.9.3 indro vai yátint salavrkeyébhyah prayachat tésam va esa 
brahmacārī camasādhvaryur āsīd yo 'yám hariņās tásya yáh somapithá 
asit sā svajó 'bhavat tasmad dhariņāh svajám khādati somapithó hy 
ásyalsá sā yātra camasám nyaübjat táto rohitako [sic] "jāyata tāsmād 
raūhītakas tásmad rohītake-rohītake svajáh 


Indra handed over the Yats to the Salavrkeyas. The cup-adhvaryu was 
their student, a certain Harina (personal name, pun on animal name)— 
his soma-drink became a viper(?). Therefore harinas eat vipers— because 
it (the viper) was its (Harina’s/the harina’s) soma-drink. Where he over- 
turned the cup a rohitaka tree arose. Therefore (the Yūpa ‘sacrificial 
post) is made of rohitaka (wood). Therefore, there's a viper in every 
rohitaka tree. [Because the soma-drink/viper was in the cup/rohitaka 
treeni 


KS VIII.5 indro vai yatīn sālāvrkeyebhyah prāyacchat tesam 
adyamananam syūmarašmīr rsir a$vam pravisat tasmad ašvas svam Sakrd 
upajighrati kas cid [better reading KapS VII. 1 kac cid] rsim cāgnim ca na 
nirasthà3m iti 


Indra handed over the Yaus to the Salavrkeyas. Of them being eaten, 
the rsi Syumarasmi entered a horse. Therefore a horse sniffs its own 
excrement (thinking), "Have I not expelled the/an rsi and Agni/the 
res 


KS XI.1o vyātīn vai salavrkeya adams tésam šīrsāņi pārāpatams té 
kharjūrā abhavan yás somapīthās sā ürdhvó ’patat tani karirani 


The Salavrkeyas ate the Yatis. Their heads flew off and became khar- 
jura (plants). The soma-drink flew straight up. (It became) these karira 
(fruits). 


The Texts 


KS XXV.6 (= KapS XXXIX.4) yatin vai salavrkeya ādams ta 
ādīyamānās sammršyamānā uttaravedim samudakrāmams tan nābhy- 
adhrsnuvams tesām eko 'smayata tata enān abhyadhrsnuvams tesām 
ekaikam āvarham ādams tasmān na moghahāsinā bhavyam 


The Salavrkeyas ate the Yatis. They (the Yatis) being taken, being 
seized, went up to/upon the Uttaravedi (upper altar). They (the Sa- 
lavrkeyas) did not dare against them. One of them (the Yatis?) smiled. 
Then they dared against them. Tearing them off (the Uttaravedi?) one by 
one, they ate them. Therefore, there is to be no foolish laughing. 


KS XXXVI.7 yatin vai salavrkeya adams tesām etāni šīrsāņi yat 
kharjūrās somapitha esa udisati yat karirani 


The Salavrkeyas ate the Yatis. Their heads are (now) kharjura (plants). 
The soma-drink that goes up 1s the karira (fruits). 


TS H.4.9.2 yātīnām adyāmānānām šīrsāņi pārāpatan té kharjūrā 
abhavan tésam rasa ürdhvó "patat tani karīrāņy abhavan 


Of the Yatis being eaten the heads flew away. They became these 
kharjūra (plants). Their sap flew straight up. It became these karira 
(fruits). 


TS VL2.7.5 indro yātīnt salavrkébhyah prayachat tàn daksiņatā utta- 
ravedya ādan yát próksaninam ucchísyeta tád daksinatá uttaravedyaí ni 
nayed yád evá tátra krurám tát téna $amayati 


Indra handed over the Yatis to the Salavrkas. They ate them to the 
south/right of the Uttaravedi. What is left of the sprinkling waters he 
should bring to the south/right of the Uttaravedi. What is cruel there he 
thus appeases. 


JB 1.185 indro yatin salavrkebhyah prayacchat / tesam adyamānā- 
nām trayah kumarah paryašisyanta rayovajah prthurasmir brhadgirih / ta 
indraim astuvan / tan abravīt kimkama mā kumārās stutheti / bibhrhy 
eva no maghavann ity abruvan / tan antaramsayor adhyasyata / ta asya 


tisrah kakubho lambhanta . 
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Of the SV Brahmanas, the JB and PB each contain an elaborate account 
of the tale, and both texts mention it on several other occasions. 
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L186 tàn abravīt kimkāmo vā ekah kimkāma ekah kimkama eka 
iti / so "bravid rayovajah paśukāmo "ham asmiti / tasmā iļām prāyacchat 
/ paśavo vā iļā / athabravit prthura$mih ksatrakamo ham asmiti / tasmai 
ksatram prayacchat / sa eva prthur vainyah / athabravid brhadgirir an- 
nādyakāmo "ham asmīti / tasma athakāram [?] prayacchat / annam va 
athakārah* 


Indra handed over the Yatis to the Salavrkas. Of them being eaten, 
three boys were left: Rayovaja, Prthurasmi, and Brhadgiri. They praised 
Indra. He said to them: "With what desire do you boys praise me?" 
“Bear/support us, O Maghavan," they said. He threw them up be- 
tween/over? his shoulders. They clung to his three humps.5 . . . 

He said to them, “What wish does this one have? What wish this one? 
What wish this one?" Rāyovāja said, "I want cattle." He (Indra) gave him 
ila (the refreshing drink). The ila is really cattle. Then Prthura$mi said, 
“I want dominion.” To him he gave dominion. He thus (became) Prthu 
Vainya. Then Brhadgiri said, "I want food/the eating of food." To him 
he gave — — (?). For ——— is food. 


PB XIIL4.17 indro yatin sālāvrkeyebhyah prāyacchat tesām traya 
udasisyanta prthurašmir brhadgiri rāyovājas te *bruvan ko na iman pu- 
tran bharisyatiti aham itīndro 'bravīt tan adhinidhāya paricaryacarad® 


*This is essentially the text of the Crit. Ed., with the addition of mā in 1.185, and 
ksatrakamo and ksatram (as in PB XIII. 4.17) rather than ksetra-, both following Oertel 
1898, p. 123. The portion of I. 185 left out is textually more disturbed. On the problems 
see Oertel, ad loc.; Hoffmann 1960a, pp. 9—10 (1975, pp. 85—86); and Bodewitz 1984, 
pp. 67ff. That portion concerns the three kakubhs and does not contribute much to the 
understanding of our myth (though it does have to do, somewhat indirectly, with the 
question of how Indra feeds the boys). 

A textual crux remains in the final part of I.186: athakaram, which surely cannot be 
right. Oertel edits atha kāmam (and indeed one manuscript reads athakamam). This 
makes better sense: “He gave him his wish’, but there is a syntactic problem. Atha never 
appears in second (or third) position of its clause, as it would here in this case. More- 
over, the last sentence is missing from Oertel's version; it would presumably have to be 
annam và atha kamah, which would be very strange, since atha would appear noninitial 
in its clause and it would be repeated for no obvious semantic reason. 

One manuscript reads (possibly, as far as I can gather from the apparatus of the Crit. 
Ed.) rathakaram: ‘he gave him the making/maker of chariots’. We would need to 
understand more about rathakāra- than we do at present to accept this reading. (On 
rathakara- sce now Minkowsky 1989.) 

This is Oertel’s translation. Hoffmann instead suggests "Diese drei Höcker hingen 
an ihm" (These three humps hung on him) (19602, p. 9 [1975, p. 85]), but Bodewitz has 
convincingly argued against this interpretation (1984, pp. 68f.) in favor of Oertel’s. 

6Following Caland 1931, ad loc. 


The Texts 


vardhayams tàn vardhayitvābravīt kumārakā varān vrnidhvam iti 
ksatram mahyam ity abravit prthurašmis tasmā etena pārthurašmena 


ksatram prāyacchat . . . brahmavarcasam mahyam_ ity abravīd 
brhadgiris tasma etena bārhadgireņa brahmavarcasam prāyac- 
chat . . . pašūn mahyam ity abravīd rāyovājas tasmā etena rāyovājīyena 


pašūn prāyacchat 


Indra handed over the Yatis to the Sālāvrkeyas. Three of them were 
left: Prthura$mi, Brhadgiri, and Rāyovāja. They said, "Who will 
bear/support us (as) sons?" "L" said Indra. Putting them up (on his 
back), serving them, he set about raising them. Having raised them he 
said, "Boys [notice tender kumaraka-], choose yourself boons.” “(Give) 
me dominion,” said Prthurasmi. He gave him dominion with this Pār- 
thura$ma (Saman). . .. "(Give) me brahmanic glory,” said Brhadgiri. 
He gave him brahmanic glory with this Barhadgira (Saman). ... 
"(Give) me cattle,” said Rayovaja. He gave him cattle with this Rayova- 
Jīya (Saman). 


PB VIII.1.4 indro yatin salavrkebhyah prayacchat tesam traya udaši- 
syanta rayovajo brhadgirih prthurašmis te 'bruvan ko nah putrān 
bharisyatiti aham itindro 'bravīt tams trikakub adhinidhāyācarat sa etat 
samapasyad yat trikakub apašyat tasmat traikakubham 

.§ sa ātmānam eva punar upādhāvat. . . sa etena ca pra- 
gāthenaitena [ca]? sāmnā sahasram pasun asrjata tan ebhyo prayacchat te 
pratyatisthan 


Indra handed over the Yatis to the Salavrkeyas. Three of them were 
left: Rāyovāja, Brhadgiri, and Prthurasmi. They said, “Who will 
bear/support us (as) sons?" "L" said Indra. The Trikakubh, putting 
them up (on his back), went about. He saw this saman. In that the 
Trikakubh saw (it), therefore (is it called) the Traikakubha (Saman). 

He resorted again to himself... . With this pragatha [just quoted] 
and this saman, he created a thousand cattle. He gave these to them (the 


boys). They (thus) got firm standing. 


PB XIV.11.28 (= XIX.4.7) imdro yatin salavrkeyebhyah prayacchat 
tam aslila vag abhyavadat so 'šuddho 'manyata sa etac chuddhāšud- 
dhīyam apasyat tenasudhyat 


7Restoration suggested by Caland 1931, ad loc. 
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Indra handed the Yatis over to the Salavrkeyas. An ugly voice ad- 
dressed him, and he considered himself unclean. He saw this Sud- 


dhasuddhiya (Saman). With it he became clean. 


PB XVIIL 1.9 indro yatin salavrkeyebhyah prayacchat tam aslila vag 
abhyavadat sa prajapatim upadhavat tasma etam upahavyam prayacchat 
tam visve deva upahvayanta 


Indra handed over the Yatis to the Salavrkeyas. An ugly voice ad- 
dressed him. He had recourse to Prajapati. He (Prajapati) gave him this 
Upahavya (rite). The All-gods invited [upa /hva, cf. Upahavya] him 


(again) (to the soma sacrifice). 


PB XIX.4.7 indro yatin salavrkeyebhyah prayacchat tam ašlīlā vag 
abhyavadat so šuddho ’manyata sa ete suddhasuddhiye apasyat tabhyam 
ašudhyat 


Indra handed over the Yatis to the Sālāvrkeyas. An ugly voice ad- 
dressed him, and he considered himself unclean. He saw these (two) 


Šuddhāšuddhīya (Samans). With them he became clean. 


The myth is alluded to in other Brahmana texts, and later, but its 
actual content seems to have been forgotten. We will have occasion to 
make reference to altered versions of the myth in dB 


Brhaddevata (Brhaddev.) and the Mahābhārata (MBh.). 


Brhaddev. III.132 tritam gas tv anugacchantam, krurah salavrkisutah 
kupe praksipya gah sarvas, tat evapajahrire® 


The cruel sons of the Salavrki, having thrown Trita, who was 
following the cows, into a well, carried off all the cows. 


Kalē :s danavas tam tatah kacam / / 
.26 ga raksantam vane drstvā, rahasy ekam 
amarsitah 
Jaghnur brhaspater dvesad, vidyaraksartham eva 
ca 


hatva šālāvrkebhyas ca, prayacchams tilašah k, 
rtam 
.27 tato gavo nivrttās ta, agopah svam nivešanam 


SThe last pada is a syllable short, unless one reads eva apa... 


The Texts ŠI 


The Dānavas, then having seen Kaca guarding cows in the forest 
alone and in secret, killed him without remorse, from hatred of 
Brhaspati and to guard the (secret) knowledge. 

Having killed him, they handed him, made into sesame-seed-sized 
pieces, over to the Salàvrkas. Then the cows, without a 
herdsman, returned to their own dwelling. 


The focuses of the two main Vedic textual traditions differ sharply. 
The BYV versions, though different in detail, all concentrate on the act 
itself, the actual slaughter of the Yatis and the fate of their persons and 
implements. Each account 1s short, almost telegraphic, but on reading 
all the accounts together one gets a picture of terror and confusion, of 
an act in the course of happening, that seems to me rare in early Vedic 
literature. In contrast, the two narratives in the SV Brahmanas dispose 
of the act in a single sentence; their concern is entirely the fate of the 
three surviving Yatis. 

Needless to say, in both the YV and the SV Brahmanas the telling of 
the myth is subordinated to the ritual preoccupations of the text. In the 
YV the myth is introduced to account for particular ritual actions or 
implements employed at that moment in the ritual performance; in the 
SV Brahmanas it explains the origin of various samans. 

Confronting the two traditions we see that the YV version is earlier 
and more of a piece. The bulk of the SV story concerns the granting of 
boons to the three survivors and seems somewhat irrelevant to the 
murderous act that begins it. This subsequent story (or part of it) may 
have been originally separate and later attached to the bare incipit of the 
Salavrka tale. The YV in general knows nothing but the act, relates 
nothing but it and its immediate consequences, rather in the manner of 
the Vrtra-slaying myth. But the SV and YV versions do share several 
features: an identical first sentence and some covert thematic parallels 
that we will examine later. 

Whenever all three sets of participants in the story are mentioned, 
the narrative always begins with the same sentence, invariant in both 
order and. vocabulary: 


MS I.10.12 indro vai yátint salavrkeyébhyah prayachat 


Indra handed over the Yatis to the Salavrkeyas. 
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[= MS III.9.3; KS VIII.s (= KapS VIL1); TS VL2:7:5; IB TTo: ME 
VILi XII 4.17. Vea 8 P7 AVTO] 


The complete agreement of all versions on this sentence contrasts with 
the relative fluidity of the rest of their treatments; the sentence would 
appear to be quite old in Vedic, predating the rigid division into 
Šākhās. The fact that the myth must be introduced in this fashion 
suggests that the precise wording of the sentence 1s important, that it is 


"Three of the KS versions and one in TS do not mention Indra. The KS passages 
(XI.10, XXV.6, XXXVI.7) all begin with the invariant sentence 


yátin vai salavrkeya ādan 
The Sālāvrkeyas ate the Yatis, 
while TS II.4.9.2 begins 
yatinam adyámanànàrh šīrsāņi pārāpatan 
Of the Yatis being eaten, the heads flew off. 


The same myth is clearly meant, however, as the remainder of these versions closely 
parallels the versions with Indra. For example, KS XXXVI.7 continues 


tesam etāni šīrsāņi yat kharjūrāh 
Their heads are (now) kharjūra (plants), 

which is identical (save for the absence of vai) with the second sentence of MS I. 10. 12: 
indro vai yātīnt salavrkeyébhyah prayachat tésarh và etāni šīrsāņi yát kharjūrāh. 


The absence of Indra in these passages has led Dange (1980-81, pp. 113ff.; see also 
Appendix below) to argue that Indra is an intrusion in the story, a secondary signal of 
"divine participation" (p. 115), and that the Yatis were originally responsible for their 
own fate. But this seems very unlikely, as Bodewitz (1984, pp. 66f.) also points out. The 
majority of the passages mention Indra; the first sentence with Indra is found in all 
Vedic texts that have the myth (including KS and TS). The deed is also assigned to Indra 
in the indrasya kilbisāņi (Indra's misdeeds) passages, starting with TS. On the other 
hand, the version without Indra is confined to the YV, primarily the KS. 

Moreover, the two versions are hardly incompatible: the Indra-less first sentence is 
simply the logical second sentence of the other version: ‘Indra gave the Yatis to the Sala- 
vrkeyas. The Salavrkeyas ate them.’ Indeed, something close to the Indra-less TS 
version begins the second sentence of the KS version with Indra: 


KS  VIII.5 | indro. vai yaün  salavrkeyebhyah prāyacchat — tesàm 
adyamānānām ... 


As Bodewitz sensibly says, “The fact that Indra is not mentioned m some contexts does 
not prove much. Well-known myths, stories, topics, or passages are often abridged. 
The ritualistic texts only use what is relevant for the context" (my italics; p. 67). For more on 
Dange's and Bodewitz's views of this myth, see Appendix. 
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a formulaic encapsulation of the entire myth, much as dhann áhim ‘He 
smashed the serpent'!? encapsulates the Vrtra-slaying myth.!! 

Indeed this sentence is remarkably persistent. Although the actual 
content of our myth seems to have been forgotten relatively early, it 
continues to be mentioned in the lists of Indra’s misdeeds we will 
discuss later on. In these lists this sentence, the only echo remaining of 
the myth, remains invariant. And even in the MBh., where a fractured 
version of the myth is briefly told, with Indra and the Yatis replaced by 
quite different participants, the verbal echo remains. 


MBh. I.71.26 śālāvrkebhyaś ca prayacchan 


And they (the Dānavas) handed (him = Kaca) over to the Šālāvrkas. 


As in the Vrtra myth, we enter the story at the moment of the act itself, 
but unlike the Vrtra myth, we are never told directly, here or else- 
where, what might have motivated the actton—why Indra should wish 
to harm the Yatis. Again in contrast to the Vrtra slaying, the action 1s 
somewhat ambiguous. In the formulaic summary of the Vrtra slaying, 
the verb is dhan ‘he smashed’, the heroic verb par excellence, but here 
the verb is prayacchat ‘hold forth, hand over’: Indra performs not a 
heroic but an apparently craven act of betrayal. He does not smash the 
Yatis himself, but sets a pack of wild animals to do the job. 

In approaching this myth we will first examine in more detail the 
two unfamiliar participants, the Yatis and the Salavrk(ey)as, and their 
relations with Indra. These investigations will show that the myth 
depicts an act of a very different type from that which a superficial 
reading suggests. Then we will focus on the ritual or rituals depicted in 
the myth from two points of view: first, how the ritual activity 15 
disturbed and emperiled by the slaughter of the Yatis, second, how the 
Yatis' rituals succeed. notwithstanding, or perhaps because of, their 
own deaths. Both of these approaches will require an exacting attention 
to verbal and ritual detail and some further knowledge about the geog- 
raphy of the ritual ground. Finally, we will turn to the versions of the 
myth in which some Yatis survive. 


10This particular formula, and its equivalents in other Indo-European traditions, is 
extensively discussed by Watkins 1987. 
11For general discussion of first sentences, see the Introduction. 
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The Participants 


A. The Yatis 
1. Ritualists or Shamans? 


When we examine our scanty evidence concerning the character of 
the Yatis, Indra's act in the myth seems even less explicable than it does 
at first glance. Though the myth is absent from the RV, the Yatis do 
occasionally appear there, and in connection with Indra. They are, in 
fact, his friends and clients. There are three occurrences of the plural to 
yati- in the RV.!2 Two depict the Yatis and Indra in a mutually bene- 
ficial relationship: 


RV VIIL6.18 ya indra yátayas tva, bhfgavo yé ca tustuvüh 


Singular yáti- occurs twice in the RV (VIL 13.1, IX.71.1, the latter with metrical 
irregularity) as an attributive, probably meaning ‘leading, leader’ or the like, with no 
apparent connection to our passages. A Yati or Yatis also appear parallel to Bhrgu in an 
AV passage, with variants elsewhere: 


AVS IL5.3 indras turāsāņ mitró vrtrám yo jaghana yatir nā 
bibhéda valám bhfgur nā sasahé šātrūn made sómasya 


The other versions (SV II. 304, ŠānkhšS IX.5.2, AgvSS VI.3.1) read mitró ná and yátir 
nā, surely the correct readings as Whitney (AV, ad loc.) and von Schroeder (19092, p. 
10, n. I) saw. The last three syllables of each of the first three padas, mitró nā, yátir nā, 
and bhfgur nā, are all patterned interpolations: the same metrical structure is found in 
the two preceding verses. See Whitney's introduction to the hymn for further discus- 
sion. Given the peculiar structure of the verse, no conclusions about the Yatis can be 
drawn, save that they (/he) are associated with Bhrgu, as in the passages quoted in the 
body of the text. 
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O Indra, which Yatis and which Bhrgus praised thee. . . 


RV VIII.3.9 tāt tva yami suviryam, tad brāhma... / 
yéna yatibhyo bhrgave dhane hité, yéna praskanvam 
avitha 


I implore you (Indra) for that good manliness, that formulation . 
With which (you came with help) for the Yatis, for Bhrgu when the 
prize was set, with which you helped Praskanva. 


Note the presence in both passages of Bhrgu or the Bhrgus; this asso- 
ciation is also found in a relatively common YV mantra: 


MS L4.1 istó yajūd bhfgubhir draviņodā yátibhir asirdà vásubhib 


This worship has been performed by the Bhrgus, the wealth-granting 
(worship) by the Yatis, the wish-granting (worship) by the Vasus. 
Koi i 172.3. KS V.4, X VIII.18; KapS XXIX.6.!5] 


It 1s primarily this habitual association with the somewhat better- 
known Bhrgu family that allows the character of the Yatis to be more 
narrowly defined. The Bhrgus appear to be ancient ritualists, especially 
connected with the original establishment of fire in the cult, and often 
mentioned in conjunction with other priestly families, the Angirases, 
the Atharvans, and so on.!4 The passages so far quoted suggest that the 
Vedic Yatis are completely parallel to the Bhrgus, performing the usual 
cultic services of praise (ystu [tustuvuh, RV VIIL.6.18]) and worship 
(V yaj [isto yajfiáh MS 1.4.1 etc.]) and receiving the gods’, particularly 
Indras, aid in return (RV VIII.3.9). As we will see, our YV mythologi- 
cal passages overwhelmingly support the view of the Yatis as ritualists. 

However, this 1s not at all the common interpretation of the Yatis, 
who generally are taken as magicians or heterodox ascetics, the very 
antithesis of orthodox priests. This misinterpretation seems to result in 
part from confusion with later yati- ‘ascetic’, a common noun derived 
from /yam ‘hold, control’, first found in this meaning in the Up- 


13VS XVIII.$6 contains more or less the same mantra, but without the Yatis. 
14Cf. Macdonell and Keith 1912, sub Bhrgu; Keith 1925, pp. 223ff.; Bergaigne 1878— 
83, vol. r, pp. 52ff.; Hillebrandt 1927-29. p. 88. 
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anisads. It also can be traced to an excessively creative reading of the 
passage containing the third appearance of the Yatis in the RV: 


RV X.72.7 yád deva yātayo yatha, bhūvanāny ápinvata 
ātrā samudrā à gülhám, à süryam ajabhartana 


[Geldner:] Als ihr Gótter wie Zauberer dic Welten anschwelltet, da 
holtet ihr die im Meere versteckte Sonne. 

[When, O gods, like magicians you swelled the worlds, then you 
brought the sun hidden in the ocean. | 


The rendering of Yati as ‘Zauberer’ (magician) seems to go back to 
Weber, and the identification with later yati- ‘ascetic’ was argued by 
Bergaigne for precisely this passage.!5 But the most enthusiastic pro- 
ponent of this doctrine was von Schroeder in a 1909 article,!6 which is 
worth looking at partly as a cautionary example of scholarly history. 

The article is careful, and von Schroeder is aware of most of the 
relevant passages concerning the Yatis. He recognizes the close associa- 
tion of the Yatis with the Bhrgus (pp. 9, 11), and the fact that both 
groups appear to be ‘priestly families’ (“ein . . . priesterliches Ge- 
schlecht”) or ‘priestly orders’ (“eine bestimmte Priesterordnung”) (p. 
10). But he progresses from this unimpeachable description to one far 
less defensible: that they are shamans, Zauberpriester, engaged in a 
world-creating dance (p. 14), a dance possibly alluded to in the pre- 
vious verse: 


RV X.72.6 yad deva adah salilé, sásamrabdha átisthata 
ātrā vo nrtyatam iva, tivré renur ápayata 


[Geldner:] Als ihr Götter damals in der Flut euch fest aneinander- 
haltend standet, 
da ging von euch heftiger Staub wie von Tanzenden. 


[When you gods stood holding each other fast in the flood, then thick 


dust came from you, as from dancers.] 


Von Schroeder considers this verse an 1mage reflecting the conception 
of primitive peoples (“in der Vorstellung primitiver Völker”) of the 
magical power of dance ("die zaubermachtige Gewāltide N a 


I5Weber 1873, p. 145; Bergaigne 1878-83, vol. 1, p-u32:5vol o 
lóVon Schroeder 1909a. 
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One sees here the overhasty readiness of many scholars of this period 
to ascribe almost any detail in an ancient text to a vaguely defined 
primitive mind and primitive religion. Note, moreover, that the danc- 
ers of verse 6 are only in a simile: the gods are not dancing, but are 
compared to dancers— and only because of the dust stirred up by their 
activity. (Geldner notes this in passing.) This puts the Yatis of verse 7 
one further step removed from the dancers: both groups are in similes. 
The gods are compared in successive verses to dancers ("thick dust 
came from you, as from dancers”) and to Yatis ("like Yatis, you swelled 
the worlds"), but this in no way implies that the Yatis are dancers, that 
the activity the gods are engaged in 1s dancing, that such a dance would 
be shamanistic and/or world-creating, and least of all, that the Yatis are 
shamans. But such are von Schroeder's conclusions. !? 

Rather than assuming that any people who can 'swell' the beings 
must be sorcerers, shamans, it behooves us to look elsewhere for evi- 
dence of how they swelled the world. We must try to fit this enigmatic 
simile concerning the Yatis into the other evidence about them, rather 
than bending that evidence to fit an outdated notion of the religion of 
"primitive" peoples. Our myth will in fact provide the key for in- 
terpreting this RVic verse. 


2. Death at the Ritual 


The myth not only provides evidence that the Yatis were ritual 
priests but it makes dramatically clear that the Yatis were beset by 
beasts while performing a ritual. Their violent death seems all the more 
shocking because it interrupts and profanes the ritual and desecrates the 
ritual ground. Of the eight YV passages, six clearly show the Yatis 
being attacked in the midst of a ritual, three quite vividly. 

Let us look first at the most complex of these passages, MS III.9.3. It 
concerns itself especially with the fate of the Yatis Camasadhvaryu, 
their ‘cup-adhvaryu’ or ‘priest of the drinking vessels’, the title of a 


"Unfortunately, as too often happens, von Schroeder's careful consideration of the 
textual evidence has been forgotten; what has endured is an unchallenged and unexam- 
ined identification of the Yatis as shamans—an identification that has had remarkable 
staying power. It has recently been asserted without question or discussion by both 
O'Flaherty (1981, pp. 39—40) and Varenne (1982, p. 209). But this is the entire sum of 
evidence that it rests on: two unconnected similes in a cryptic hymn. (However, Brown 
(1965, p. 30] translates X.72.7 simply ‘like zealous priests’, with no implication of 
magic.) Both Dange and Bodewitz maintain the connection of our Yatis with later yati- 
‘ascetic’. See Appendix below. 
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minor functionary employed only in the ritual. The passage mentions a 
vivid detail: his overturned cup and the spilled soma, a sign of the 
violent disruption of a ritual act. The Camasadhvaryu is their 
Brahmacarin, their student, again showing the Yatis holding an appro- 
priately priestly place in orderly Vedic society. 


MS III.9.3 índro vai yátint salavrkeyébhyah prayachat tésam va esd 
brahmacari camasādhvaryur āsīd yo ' yám hariņās tásya yah somapithd asit sā 
svajó "bhavat tāsmād dharináh svajám khādati somapithó hy ásyaisá sd 
yátra camasám nyaübjat táto rohitako 'jāyata tásmad raühitakas tásmad 
rohitake-rohitake svajáh 


Indra handed over the Yatis to the Sālāvrkeyas. The cup-adhvaryu was 
their student, a certam Harina— his soma-drink became a viper(?). Therefore 
hariņas eat vipers—because it (the viper) was its (Harina’s/the harina's) 
soma drink. Where he overturned the cup a rohitaka tree arose. Therefore 
(the Yūpa ‘sacrificial post’) 1s made of rohitaka (wood). Therefore, 
there’s a viper in every rohitaka tree. [Because the soma-drink/viper was 
in the cup/rohitaka tree. | 


This passage involves some philological uncertainties, as well as 
larger questions of interpretation.!8 The major philological question is 
the meaning (or meanings) of the word harina-. This word ordinarily 
means ‘deer, gazelle’ in Vedic (insofar as it is possible to tell), but in this 
passage it seems to have two values, at least one of them not ‘deer’. Its 
primary value, the reason for its appearance in the passage, must be as a 
proper name, the name of the Yatis’ Camasadhvaryu. I conclude this 
on the basis of structural parallelism: whenever the Yatis are treated not 
as a group but individually, they are given names.!9 


KS VIII.s tesām adyamananam syi#marasmir rsir a$vam pravisat 
Of them being eaten, the seer Syumarasmi entered a horse. 


JB 1.185 tesām adyamananam trayah kumarah paryašisyanta rayova- 
jah pythurasmir brhadgirih 


I8As it turns out, my independent translation of this passage generally agrees with 
that of Caland (in his translation of the ApSS, ad VII.1.16), which I came across only 
after my interpretation had been formed. 

MExecpt in KS AXV 6: 
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Of them being eaten three boys were left over: Rayovaja, Prthurašmi, 
Brhadgin. 
dr PB XIIIA. 17.] 


But as the explanatory sentence in MS III.9.3 
tasmad dharinah svajām khadati 
Therefore the hariná eats the viper?° 


shows, the personal name cannot be its only value here: it must be 
punning on the name of some animal. Despite the usual meaning of 
hariná-, both Caland and the Sanskrit dictionary of Monier- Williams?! 
interpret harina- in just this passage as ‘ichneumon, mongoose’ (or- 
dinarily nakula-), presumably because of the mongoose’s famous 
snake-killing powers, already announced in the AV: 


AV VI.139.5 yátha nakuló vichídya . . . áhim 


As a mongoose, having cut apart a snake . . 


Deer do not have a similar reputation in Vedic texts. 

The identification of hariná- as mongoose is perfectly possible on 
etymological grounds. Hariná- is in origin a color term ('tawny or the 
like) related to hári- (the standard designation of Indra’s bay [steeds]), 
and the same color term could easily be applied to different animals of 
the same shade: it could as well be applied to a mongoose as to a deer.22 

However, H.-P. Schmidt has pointed out to me (pers. comm.) that 
in Iranian and Near Eastern sources, as well as Christian ones, snake- 


20On the precise identification of the svajá-, see n. 87. 

21Caland in his translation ad ApSS VII 1.16; Monier-Williams s. v. 

22Some supporting evidence comes from the reverse situation. In the TS the word 
nakulá- ‘mongoose’, which seems not to be originally a color term (cf. Mayrhofer, 
KEWA, sub nakulá-), must refer to a color, not an animal, since it appears in the middle 
of an extensive list (at least thirteen terms) of colors: 


TS VII.3.18.1 ... babhráve svāhā nakulaya svāhā róhitàya svāhā 
. . . Hail to the brown. Hail to the mongoose(-colored). Hail to the red. . . . 


This might indicate that the mongoose was often enough referred to as the 'tawny onc' 
(hariná-) that its real name could also be interpreted as a color term. 
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killing ability is attributed to deer and similar animals. He cites the 
following Pahlavi (Middle Persian) passage from the Indian Bundahišn: 


Ind. Bundahišn XIX.26 gāv-1 kofig pàzün ahüg gor abārīg dadān 


hamag mar xvarend 


The mountain-ox, the capricorn (or ibex), the gazelle, the onager, and 
other deer eat all snakes. 


R. Ettinghausen has explored the ample visual evidence for the “snake- 
eating stag” in Oriental sources and concluded that the image has its 
roots in folklore about a large variety of wild goat, Capra magaceros 
(called markhor ‘snake-eater’ in Persian), of the high mountains; he 
believes that the source for this belief was India.23 The image of a 
snake-eating deer does appear in Indian art, of non-Muslim as well as 
Muslim inspiration. ?4 

Hence it is possible that harina- in this passage does have its usual 
meaning, ‘deer’ or similar, and is a valuable but isolated verbal refer- 
ence to this folk belief. I do not see a principled way to decide this 
issue.25 

The passage thus presents us with three transformations: 


Farina > mongoose/gazelle 
soma-drink > viper 
cup M dil]. (eee 


The larger question, of course, 1s why these elements of the story 
should be transformed into these particular things, beyond the conve- 
nience of explaining the hostility between snake and mongoose/ga- 
zelle. The reason for the cup becoming the rohitaka tree is obvious: the 
cup is wooden. The same transformation (though into a different tree) 


?3Etanghausen 1955 (1984, pp. 674-92). 

? However, since these images are some millennia later than the text in question, we 
cannot attribute too much weight to their evidence. 

?5Verbal arguments cut both ways. On the one hand, if at all possible we should 
prefer to interpret a single word in the same way whatever the context. This considera- 
tion would favor the gloss 'gazelle'. On the other, the only snake-eating animal for 
which we have Vedic textual evidence is the mongoose. 
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also occurs in an AB story, in which the gods on their way to heaven 
Mock over (ni /ubj as here) their cups: 


AB VII.30 tatraitàm$ camasan nyubjams [sic—*nyaubjams] te 
nyagrodha abhavan 


They overturned their cups there. They became nyagrodha (trees).26 


Hariņa presumably becomes a mongoose at least in part because of his 
name. But why should the pure ritual substance, soma, become a 
dangerous snake? The answer to this important question must be de- 
ferred for some time.?7 

Thus one important passage (MS III.9.3) shows the Salavrka attack 
occurring in the middle of a soma sacrifice. Two passages depict the 
destruction as occurring near or even on the Uttaravedi, the ‘further’ or 
‘upper’ altar used in the most solemn rites. The KS passage is particu- 


larly striking. 


TS VI.2.7.s indro yātīnt salavrkébhyah prāyachat tan daksinatá utta- 
ravedya ādan yāt proksaninam ucchisyeta tad daksinatá uttaravedyaí ni 
nayed yád evá tátra krūrām tát téna $amayati 


Indra handed over the Yatis to the Salavrkas. They ate them to the 
south/right of the Uttaravedi. What 1s left of the sprinklīng waters he 
should bring to the south/right of the Uttaravedi. What is cruel there he 
thus appeases. 


KS XXV.6 (= KapS XXXIX.4) yatīn vai salavrkeya adams ta ādīya- 
mands sammyrsyamana uttaravedim samudakramams tàn nābhyadhrsņuvams 
tesam eko ’smayata tata enan abhyadhrsnuvams tesam ekaikam āvarham 
ddams tasman na moghahasina bhavyam 


The Salavrkeyas ate the Yatis. They (the Yatis) being taken, being seized, 
went up to/upon the Uttaravedi. They (the Salavrkeyas) did not dare 
against them. One of them (the Yatis?) smiled. Then they dared against 
them. Tearing them off (the Uttaravedi?) one by one, they ate them, There- 
fore, there is to be no foolish laughing. 


26This AB tale also concerns the possession of the somapitha, the 'soma-drink'. 
27See Chap. 3, A, below. 
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Three other passages mention their somapītha 'soma-drink', which 
makes sense only in a ritual context, since soma 1s only consumed 
during ritual performance. 


MS L10.12 indro vai yátint salàvpkeyébhyah prayachat tésarn va 
etāni šīrsāņi yát kharjürah somapīth6 va eso 'syā tidaisad yāt karīrāņi 


Indra handed over the Yatis to the Salavrkeyas. Their heads are (now) 
kharjüra (plants). The soma-drink that went up from this (earth?) 1s (now) 
karira (fruits). 


KS XXXVL7 yatin vai salavrkeya adams tesām etani $irsani yat 
kharjūrās somapītha esa udisati yat karīrāņi 


The Salavrkeyas ate the Yatis. Their heads are (now) kharjūra (plants). 
The soma-drink that goes up is the karira (fruits). 


KS XI.10 yátn vai salavrkeya adams tésam $īrsāņi párapatarhs té 
kharjūrā abhavan yds somapithds sá urdhvo "patat tani karīrāņi 


The Salàvrkeyas ate the Yatis. Their heads flew off and became khar- 
Jūra (plants). The soma-drink flew straight up. (It became) these karira 
(fruits). 


3. The Yatis’ Killing: A Sin of Indra’s? 


Given the shocking desecration attendant on the Yatis’ murder, one 
might expect this to be considered one of Indra’s excesses, an essen- 
tially blameworthy action to be accepted, reluctantly, only from an 
uncontrollable warrior god. And so it becomes later, in the indictments 
against Indra that become a fashionable topos beginning in later Vedic 
texts. But it is a mystery of some note that in the early TBT dmana 
period this is not the attitude: what little evidence there 1s suggests that 
the deed was positively regarded. 

The best evidence we have for the Vedic attitude toward this deed 
comes from examining other of Indra’s activities with which it is equa- 
ted. In the TS the destruction of the Yatis is expressly likened to the 
slaying of Vrtra and to this alone.28 


28This equivalence was already noted by Hopkins 1909, p. 50, n. 2. 


nc karucipānu C: 


TS III.3.7.3 yad indro vrtrám āhann amedhyām tād yād yātīn apāva- 
pad?? amedhyám tád átha kāsmād aindró yajná a samsthathor ity āhur 


"In that Indra smashed Vrtra there 1s impurity. In that he scat- 
tered/destroyed the Yatis there is impurity. Then why does the worship 
belong to Indra up to (its) completion?" they say. 


From the word amedhyá-, roughly translated here ‘impurity’, one 
might assume that the acts are receiving a morally negative valuation, 
but such a surmise would badly distort the meaning of amedhyá-. This 
word, often parallel with ayajniya- ‘not fit for (contact with) the wor- 
ship’,39 is a morally neutral way of referring to substances and acts that 
should not be part of the ritual sphere, whatever their use and value in 
the profane world. What 1s amedhyá- can be rendered médhya- 'ritu- 
ally pure' by a simple purificatory act. After examining all examples of 
amedhyá- in the BYV Samhitas, I have found none that involved a 
moral judgement. 

The substances deemed amedhyá- include certain parts of the earth, 
certain parts of plants, beans, and notably, certain parts of the body.?! 
The activities include the daily hfe of the rājanya (member of the 
warrior class), the ritual washing by the sacrificer's wife of the dead 
victim at the animal sacrifice (even though this is ritually prescribed), 
and the practice of medicine. ?2 

What links some of these activities and substances is their contact or 
equivalence with death or with the interior parts of a being (often after 
Settee sacriiicers wife touches the dead animal; the doctor is 
presumably in continual contact with the dead and dying and with 
their bodily secretions. The hair and beard, which several texts call 
amedhyā-, are so considered because they are ‘dead skin’. 


29Note the idiom apa /vap ‘scatter away, destroy’, rather than the otherwise can- 
onical pra /yam/da ‘give, hand over’. The substitution is presumably necessary because 
the Salavrkas are not mentioned. 

ESMS 1.8.7, KS XXX.8. 

IE tne earth: quite frequently, e.g., TS VI.2.3.2, VI.2.4.5; MS IIL 2.3; KS 
4 4 Narts of plants: TS II.6.4.2. Beans: TS varas KS XX.8. Parts of the body: 
SRO UE. VLI.5-4; MS III.6.2; and esp. KS XXXIV.8, which lists twelve 
amedhya- parts of man, the first six of which are a slightly altered version of the Vedic 
“canonical creature” (see Jamison 1986, esp. pp. 174f.). 

Life of rājanya: MS L8.7. Washing of the victim: MS III.10.1. Medicine: TS 
Vild > 
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TS Vl.i.1.2 mrtā va esa tvāg amedhyā yāt kešašmašru 


This is dead, impure skin, namely, the hair and beard.55 


The amedhyā- nature of the two deeds mentioned mik miS EE 
the smashing of Vrtra and the destruction of the Yatis, must also lie in 
this: Indra, by killing them, had contact with death and quite literally 
with the blood of his victims. He should not, without subsequent 
purification, have any part in the ritual. This connection is spelled out 
in the KS with regard to the slaying of Vrtra (though it is the earth, not 
Indra, who is rendered impure here). 


KS XXXI.8 indro vai vrtram ahars tasyemām lohitam anuvyadha- 
vat tad amedhyabhavat 


Indra smashed Vrtra. His (Vrtra's) blood flowed forth along this 
(earth). Then she (the Earth) became impure. 3 


Thus the assignment of the term amedhya- to the Yati killing is a 
simple statement of ritual cause and effect, not a condemnation of the 
deed. 

What should engage our attention in TS III.3.7.3 is that the Yati 
episode is equated with the killing of Vrtra, Indra’s most celebrated 
exploit, the most praised and praiseworthy deed of any figure in Vedic 
mythology. If the Yati episode forms a pair with it here, then it seems 
unlikely that the Yati killing was, at the time, considered an embarrass- 
ing example of Indra run amuck. Instead it presumably shares the 
positive valuation of the Vrtra slaying. 

This attitude changes relatively rapidly. We can see it change in the 
course of the Vedic period. A catalogue of Indra’s misdeeds comes to 
be a formulaic commonplace in later Vedic texts; these indictments 
have been treated by Oertel under the heading of indrasya kilbisani 
‘Indra’s misdeeds’.35 It is important to note the progression in these 
passages. In AB VII.28, we have perhaps the first of these formal 
indictments of Indra, drawn up in this case by the gods. Both the Vrtra 
slaying and the Yati episode are included, along with undeniable exam- 


33C f. MS I.6.2, KS XXII. 13. 

It is in fact this impurity arising from Vrtra's blood that seems to be referred to in 
the other passages Just mentioned concerning the amedhyá of the earth. 

SOertel 1508. pp 11825. 
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ples of culpable behavior like the slaying of Visvarupa.3¢ The common 
denominator here is presumably again the automatic impurity arising 
from blood guilt, not the goodness or wickedness of the action. 


AB VIL28 yatrendram devatah paryavrūjan višvarūpam tvastram 
abhyamamsta vrtram astrta yatin salavrkebhyah prādād arurmaghan avadhid 
brhaspateh pratyavadhid iti tatrendrah somapithena vyardhyata 


When the gods excluded Indra, (saying), “He has dishonored Vis- 
varüpa, son of Tvastar. He has laid Vrtra low. He has handed over the Yatis 
to the Salavgkas. He has slain the Arurmaghas. He has struck against 
Brhaspati," then Indra was deprived of soma-drinking. 


Note also the consequences of his actions. The gods excluded him 
(paryavrüjan) from the ritual and deprived him of soma-drinking 
(somapitha-). But this 1s precisely the unavoidable result of these deeds: 
the contact with blood and death rendered Indra amedhyá-, ayajūtyā-, 
and, by the unbending rules of ritual activity, he could not take part in 
the ritual. The gods are not being capricious or morally judgmental. 
They have no choice but to exclude him. 

Others who are or become amedhyá-, for whatever reason, are not 
allowed to drink soma. In particular, the A$vins, the physicians of the 
gods (and highly valued as such), are non-soma-drinking (ásomapa-) 
because of their profession. 


MSIV.6.2 átha và etaū tarhi devanam bhisája astam a$vína ásomapau 


Then there were at this time these two physicians of the gods, the 
Ašvins, (who were) non-soma-drinking. 


TS VI.4.9.1-2 taū deva abruvann āpūtau va imaū manusyacarat/ 
bhisájav iti tásmad brahmanéna bhesajām nā kāryām aputo hy èşò 


'medhyó yó bhisák 


The gods said about these two, "These two are unpurified, going 
about among men (as) physicians." Therefore medicine is not to be 
practiced by a Brahman. For that one is unpurified, impure—namely, 
the physician. 

IEsculso KS XX VII.4.] 


36See Chap. 3, A, below. 
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The Ašvins bargain for (and receive) somapitha- ‘soma-drinking’ in 
exchange for a particular act of healing, but they must be purified of 
their amedhyá- before they can participate in the ritual. 


MS IV.6.2 taá vai bahispavamānčnaivā pāvayitvā tābhyām pū- 
tibhyam yajūiyābhyām (KS XXVII.4 medhyābhyām] bhūtābhyām 


grāham agrhņan 


Having purified the two (A$vins) with the Bahispavamana (Stotra), 
they drew a cup (of soma) for the two, having become purified and fit 
for contact with the worship. 


In other words, the exclusion of the A$vins from soma-drinking has 
the same cause as Indra's: amedhyám, even though the reason for this 
amedhyám is universally valued. We cannot interpret Indras exclusion 
in AB VII.28 as morally motivated. 

Contrast, however, this AB passage with the following JB passage 
(and the later passages modelled on it).37 First, note that the slaying of 
Vrtra has been removed from the list, while that of the Yatis remains. 
The criterion on which these later lists are based does seem now a 
moral valuation, not an automatic assignment of impurity for blood- 
shed. And indeed the frame of the passage 1s couched in moral terms, 
not on the automatic and morally neutral exclusion from ritual. The 
indictment here 1s delivered by the creatures, and this time the deeds 
are explicitly called kilbisani ‘misdeeds, offenses’. Notice the frame of 
the passage: indram vai bhütàni paryacaksata . . . etebhyo devakilbi- 
sebhyah (the creatures condemned Indra . . . for these offenses against 
the gods). The Vrtra slaying has been removed from the list because it 1s 
precisely not an ‘offense against the gods’, but the opposite; the Yati 
affair remains, I would say, because the story, or its import, has been 
forgotten. Its likeness to the Vrtra slaying 1s no longer apparent.38 


JB II.134 indram vai bhütàni paryacaksata trisirsanam tvastram ava- 
dhīd yatin salavrkebhyah prādād arurmukhān avadhid brhaspateh pratyava- 


37KausUp HI. 1; Sankh$S XIV. 50. 1—2; cf. Oertel 1898. 

55Dumézil, working with Oertel's indrasya kilbisani materials, inter alia, interprets 
the passages as depicting the predictable but culpable excesses of a second-function 
warrior, showing the inevitable hostility between first- and. second-function figures 
(1956, pp. 66ff.; 1968, pp. 113-15; 1985, pp. 79—86, esp. 83—84; etc., and cf. Littleton 
1982, pp. 120-22). Although some of the accounts of Indra's behavior may reflect such 
attitudes, it is important to note with some care how each text treats the deeds. The 
accounts and attitudes are not uniform, as I hope I have shown. 
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dhīt... namucer asurasya Sirah prachaitsid ity etebhyo devakilbise- 


bhyah. 


The creatures condemned Indra for these offenses against the gods: 
“He has slain the three-headed son of Tvastar. He has handed over the Yatis 
to the Salavrkas. He has slain the Arurmukhas. He has struck against 
Brhaspati. . . . He has cut off the head of Namuci, the Asura.” 


Thus, although in later Brahmanic literature Indra’s treatment of the 
Yatis can be condemned, in the earlier texts it seems almost to be 
celebrated. And even in these later texts it is generally only the auto- 
matic blood guilt that is emphasized: passages like JB II. 134 are rare. 
Though elsewhere in the SV Brahmanas the killing of the Yatis makes 
Indra feel unclean, this seems nothing more than the amedhyam of the 
TS passage, impurity brought on by any killing: 


PB XIV.11.28  indro yatin salavrkeyebhyah prayacchat tam ašlīlā vag 
abhyavadat so '$uddho ’manyata 


Indra handed over the Yatis to the Salavrkeyas. An ugly voice ad- 
dressed him, and he considered himself impure. 
[= PB XIX.4.7; cf. XVIIL1.9.] 


Indra guickly acquires a sāman and is purified. 

The striking phrase ašlīlā vāk 'ugly speech/ voice 39 seems in the PB 
to be a sort of external, verbal embodiment of the internal state of 
amedhya (a word that does not occur in the PB). In other texts ašlīlā 
also often refers to verbal phenomena, especially unfavorable rumor or 
report. 40 

The gods several times in the JB have the same feeling of impurity 
about the killing of their traditional enemies, the Asuras, a deed that 15 
always considered positive. The internal correspondent, amedhya-, ap- 
pears in the following passage: 


JB Līzī deva va asurān hatvāpūtā ivamedhya amanyanta 


39Hopkins (1909, p. 50) translates aslīlā as 'unauspicious', but the word actually refers 
to physical ugliness, as shown by 


SB III. 1.2.16 tásmad ápy aslilár suvasasam didrksante 


Therefore (people) like to see even an ugly person well-dressed. 


Cf. also AB 1.25. 
em |5 1200 = KS XII io: MSIS 2 MS III, 1,9, IIL.6.7 = KS XIX. 10, X XIIT.6. 
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The gods, having slain the Asuras, considered themselves unpurified, 
impure, as it were, 


Hence, like the gods in this passage, Indra’s feeling impure in the PB 
passages results from his contact with death, not from feelings of guilt 
or remorse about killing the Yatis. 

In sum, though the Yati episode brings about ritual impurity, this 
impurity is the automatic result of any killing, good or bad. The 
destruction of the Yatis is unambiguously treated as a blameworthy 
excess of Indra’s only after its content has been forgotten. In earlier 
texts it is assimilated to the benevolently regarded Vrtra slaying. So far 
we have seen nothing about the deed that justifies this tolerance, but 
now I can suggest some possible reasons why Indra is less to be blamed 
than we might suppose. 


B. The Salavrkeyas 
1. Hyenas and Their Young 


Let us now turn to the third major set of actors—the Salavrkas or 
Salavrkeyas. This animal 15 ordinarily identified as a hyena, a jackal, or 
some variety of wild dog; Weber in 1850 suggested ‘werewolf’. Mod- 
ern sources seem to favor ‘hyena’.4! Etymology is no help: the second 
compound member, -vrka- (wolf), obviously suggests an animal sim- 
ilar to a wolf, but the first member of the compound is obscure,42 and 


41*Werewolf’: Weber 1850, p. 413; ‘hyena’: e.g., Mayrhofer, KEWA, sub salavrka-. 

*?None of the attempts to etymologize this element seems to me successful. The 
standard older etymology begins with the form sala-, which is frequent in later texts. 
However, the Vedic texts have only sāla- (with rare manuscript variants: one JB manu- 
script has $ala- in JB II. 134, quoted above). The later palatal 5 results from the common 
confusion of sibilants in this period, and any etymology should thus begin with the 
plain dental sibilant s. This makes the usual connection (cf., e.g., Monier-Wilhams sub 
sālā-) with sala- ‘house, room’ unlikely— which is just as well, since the required 
semantic equation 'house-wolf" = ‘hyena/jackal’ is unappealing. 

K. Hoffmann’s proposal (reported by Mayrhofer, KEWA, vol. 3, p. 462) *salavrka- 
‘laufe-Wolfe’, with *sala- presumably from an l-form of /sr ‘run,’ is no more attractive 
semantically, though its phonology is better. Thieme’s (1954, p. 554, n. 3; p. $62, n. 2 
[cf. Mayrhofer, KEWA, vol. 3, p. 327]) attempt to see a color word as first member 
makes better sense, but suffers from the fact that the other purported Sanskrit lexical 
relatives begin with š. In principle, I think it unlikely that a satisfactory etymology can 
be found for this semantically charged word, which is a likely subject for taboo defor- 
mation. 
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even for the -vrka- part we must reckon with the possibility of borrow- 
ing cum folk etymology. 

It is always difficult to make such identifications without precise 
behavioral or anatomical descriptions. However, ‘hyena’ seems to fit 
the behavior of the animals in the myth in some striking ways, insofar 
as information on the characteristics and behavior of hyenas is available 
(or available to me). There are three varieties of hyena: the striped 
hyena (Hyaena hyaena), the spotted hyena (Crocuta crocuta), and the 
brown hyena (Hyaena brunnea). Only the striped hyena is (now?) found 
in India, the other two only in sub-Saharan Africa. The subspecies of 
the striped hyena found in India is Hyaena hyaena hyaena, one of the 
larger of the subspecies.4? 

Unfortunately, almost all careful studies of hyenas concern the spot- 
ted hyena. "The līfe of the striped and brown hyenas is a much greater 
mystery than that of the spotted hyena.”44 Information available about 
the striped hyena is scanty and often contradictory, and tends to be 
contrastive (of the form "unlike the spotted hyena, the striped 
hyena. . .”) and to concern striped hyenas in Africa, where the habitat 
is quite distinct from that of India and where, in particular, the striped 
hyena must compete with its larger cousin, the spotted hyena.45 Sever- 
al recent studies treat the striped hyena in Israel, 49 but again this habitat 
is quite unlike that of India. I have so far been unable to locate any 
studies specifically concerning Indian hyenas, apart from a very brief 
summary by Knshnan^/ and occasional anecdotal accounts of hyena 
behavior.48 A very useful and informative survey of our knowledge of 
the striped hyena is given by Rieger. 4? 

The studies just cited59 state emphatically that difference in habitat, 
in particular the availability of food and presence or absence of compet- 
ing predators, as well as the difference in size among the subspecies, 


ORE enO, p. 81. 

H#Grzimek 1975, p. 192. 

45Cf. esp. Kruuk 1976. 

46T]ani 1975 (a somewhat popular treatment); D. W. Macdonald 1978; Skinner and 
llam 1979. 

47K rishnan 1972. The section on hyenas consists of only two pages (pp. 40—41) and is 
based on a very small number of sightings. Krishnan himself states, "The striped hyena 
in [India has not received the serious attention of naturalists" (p. 41). 

38Primarily in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society; for references, sec 
Rieger 1979. 

Rieger 1979. 

50Esp. those of D. W. Macdonald (1978, pp. 196-97) and Rieger (1979, p. 81). 
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causes very different behavioral and social patterns among different 
populations of striped hyenas. Indeed, both Macdonald and Rieger 
produce counterevidence to some of the claims about striped hyena 
behavior resulting from studies of East African hyenas.5! Macdonald 
speaks of "the flexibility of hyaena social behavior and organization." 

Moreover, the recent studies of spotted hyenas by Kruuk and van 
Lawick-Goodall and of brown hyenas by M. and D. Owens52 have 
exploded some long-held beliefs about these animals. For example, the 
spotted hyena is far more of a predator and less of a scavenger than 
previously thought. (Lions are frequently scavengers of hyena kills.53) 
It seems likely that received information in the literature about striped 
hyenas will be equally subject to review once the animal 1s studied 
more closely. Indeed this 1s already happening. The speed with which 
even a small amount of close observation changes received opinions 
about the animal can be gauged by the following (perhaps slightly 
overdramatized) statement of Ilani: "During the subsequent hour and 
one-half all of our previous notions about the social behavior of 
[striped] hyenas were discarded. "54 

For information I have drawn on several animal encyclopedias55 and 
the just mentioned studies of Macdonald, Rieger, Krishnan, Ilani, 
and Skinner and Ilani, as well as those of Kruuk, van Lawick-Goodall, 
and Owens and Owens (these last primarily for spotted and brown 
hyenas). When information 1s not available about the striped hyena, I 
have, with some trepidation, used the corresponding data about the 
spotted and/or brown hyena. 

For the similarity between the Sālāvrkas behavior and the charac- 
teristics of hyenas, note first the KS passage about the Yati’s ill-timed 
smile: 


KS XXV.6 (= KapS XXXIX.4) tàn nabhyadhrsnuvarhs tesām eko 


51E.g., Kruuk 1976. In particular, Kruuk, among others, asserts that striped hyenas 
are extremely solitary 1n comparison with their gregarious cousins, the spotted hyenas 
(1975, p. 78; Kruuk 1976; Grzimek 1975, p. 193). But D. W. Macdonald observed 
nonsolitary striped hyenas in more than half of his sightings (1978, p. 195), and he 
describes very elaborate greeting, grooming, and playing behavior. Cf. also Ilani 1975, 
pp. 15-16; Rieger 1979, pp. 81, 88, and 92. Rieger (p. 92) considers the larger subspecies 
(including the Hyaena hyaena hyaena of India) to be more likely to and able to form 
stable family groups. 

52K ruuk 1972; van Lawick-Goodall 1971; Owens and Owens 1984. 

53K ruuk 1972, p. 129; Kruuk 1975, pp. 15, 44f.; van Lawick-Goodall 1971, pp. 181f. 

ss lani 1975, p. 16. 

55Grzimek 1975; Walker 1983; D. Macdonald 1984; Whitfield 1984. 
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'smayata tata enan abhyadhrsnuvams tesam ekaikam āvarham adams tas- 
man na moghahasina bhavyam 


They (the Sālāvrkeyas) did not dare against them. One of them (the 
Yatis?) smiled. Then they dared against them. Tearing them off (the 
līs dr jlone|by one, they ate them. Therefore, there is to be no 
foolish laughing. 


This may be indirectly designed to recall the hyenas’ “laugh” (although 
apparently the “laugh” is especially characteristic of the spotted hyena; 
the striped hyena is much less noisy56). 

Another possible piece of evidence for the Salavrka as hyena is the 
mantra with which one addresses a Salavrki (the feminine stem to 
Salavrka) to avert evil omen in the BSS: 


BSS IX.18 yadi saldvrki vāšyeta tām anumantrayate dirghamukhi 
durhanv iti 


If a Salavrki should howl, one should address her with the mantra “O 
you of the long muzzle and the terrible jaw.” 


The Macmillan animal encyclopedia describes hyenas this way: “They 
have massive heads; indeed the jaws of the spotted hyena, the largest 
member of the group, are the most powerful of any mammal. All 
hyenas are able to crush the biggest bones of their prey to extract the 
marrow. 57 

Some grammatical observations and some further mythological pas- 
sages may help explain why Indra gives the Yatis to these beasts. First, 


56Cf. Grzimek 1975, p. 192; Walker 1983, p. 1060; D. Macdonald 1984, p. 156. Iani 
(1975), Kruuk (1976, p. 104), and Rieger (1979, p. 92) all remark on the relative silence 
of the striped hyena, but all also distinguish various cries they do make. Though Rieger 
states that striped hyenas “vocalize only on rare occasions,” he has distinguished eight 
different vocalizations. Unfortunately his data on vocalizations are as yet unpublished 
(as far as I know). Kruuk mentions a number of cries, including a “giggle” similar to 
that of the spotted hyena. Ilani classifies four types of cries, including "short and very 
hard sounds that may have inspired the legend of the laughing hyena,” though he feels 
that the sounds are "not at all like laughter." Most important, Krishnan, writing of the 
striped hyena in India, says, “The vocalization associated with the hyena is its discor- 
dant, cackling ‘laughter,’ which seems to be indulged in when it is excited.” (I am, 
however, a little suspicious of how much this statement rests on field observation and 
how much on generalized popular knowledge of hyena lore, since Krishnan’s report is 
otherwise so thin.) 

57Whitfield 1984, p. 98; cf. also, e.g., Walker 1983, p. 1058; Ilani 1975. p. tr. 
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the grammar: our mythological passages give these animals one of two 
names, salavrka- or salavrkeya-. With the exception of one TS passage, 
the earliest versions of the myth, those of the BYV, use salavrkeyá-, as 
does PB in four of its five occurrences.58 It is easy to conceive how 
salavrká- could have been substituted for sālāvrkeyā- in later versions 
of the myth. Since the beasts are characteristically in the dative plural in 
the first-sentence encapsulation of the myth, the fuller dative plural 
form salavrkeyébhyah seems a likely candidate for haplology (loss of a 
repeated syllable) to salavrkébhyah. 

The derivational difference is significant. The morphological shape 
of salavrka- has no necessarily associated semantic value, but that of 
salavrkeya- does. The suffix -eya- in conjunction with vrddhi (length- 
ening of the vowel in the initial syllable) serves primarily to form 
patronymics and, especially, metronymics, that 1s, to designate the off- 
spring of a person or animal and especially offspring in relation to their 
mother.5? Compare, for example, already RV garsteya- “born of a 
heifer’: grsti- ‘heifer’; aditeyá- (once, beside very common adityá-) 
‘son of Aditi’; sarameyá- ‘offspring of Saramā (the ‘divine bitch’). This 
derivational process remains productive, for example, in the MBh., 
where the Pandavas are also often called Kaunteya- 'son(s) of Kuntī,, 
and other examples such as gangeya- ‘son of Ganga’ (e.g., MBh. 
I.93.44) are frequently met. 

Salavrkeya- is then best taken as ‘young hyena’, and it implies re- 
ciprocally a mother, feminine salavrki-. So, the earliest versions of the 
myth refer almost without exception to young animals, and should be 
translated ‘Indra handed the Yatis over to the young Salavrkeyas, the 
young hyenas’. That the mother-child relation is being emphasized in 
these passages may be signalled by a passage cited above from the later 
Brhaddevata (a sort of versified commentary on the RV), where the 
animals are called explicitly salavrki-sutah ‘the sons of the female hyena’ 
(III. 132). 60 


58Salavrká- is found in TS VI.2.7.5, PB VII. r.4, in the JB and AB versions, in the 
indictments discussed above, and outside the myth in RV, AV, and post-Vedic texts. 

*9Wackernagel-Debrunner, AIG, vol. 2.2, p. 506. 

However, the rest of the story has been assimilated to another myth, that of Trita in 
the well. The salavrkisutah are Trita's attackers. 


Brhaddev. IL. 132. tritam gas tv anugacchantam, krurah salavrkisutah 
küpe praksipya gah sarvās, tat evapajahrire 


The cruel sons of the hyena, having thrown Trita, who was following the cows, 
into a well, carried off all the cows. 
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What about their mother? The feminine stem does exist, in two 
forms: salavrki (MS, TS, etc.) and salavrki- (KS/KapS etc.); indeed 
she seems almost the only form of the adult animal that does exist. In 
Vedic prose the masculine salavrka- occurs only in our myth (where it 
seems to result from haplology); in many later texts even in lists of 
masculine animals the feminine salavrki will appear, as in the following 
catalogues of ill-omened cries: 


ApSS XV.19.4 atha yadi grdhrah salavrki bhayedako dirghamukhy 


ulūko bhutopasrstah sakunir va vadet 


Ifa vulture, a (female) Salāvrkī, a wild ram, a Parra-bird, an owl, one 
possessed by a Pišāca, or a Sakuni-bird should call 


ApDS I.10.19 salāvjky-ckasrka-ulūka-šabda- 


The noise of a (female) Salāvrkī, of a solitary jackal, of an owl. 
[Cf. also BSS IX.18 quoted above.] 


The animal seems characteristically female: this is a grammatical reason 
for favoring 'hyena' as a gloss, as it recalls the curious fact that Greek 
vava ‘hyena’ is also always feminine. The association of the animal 
with females is also evident in a famous passage from the RVic Pur- 
üravas and Urvašī hymn. The nymph Urvašī urges the mortal Pur- 
ūravas not to kill himself from love of her, with the cold comfort of 
werse I5: 


RV X.95.15 ná vai straiņāni sakhyāni santi, salavrkanam hfdayany 
etā 


Truly, there are no friendships with women; they have the hearts of 
hyenas. 


Though the form here is masculine, the personality is typed as female. 

The gender agreement between Greek and Sanskrit might at first 
seem merely a curious grammatical accident, but in fact it seems to 
reflect important features of hyena physiology and social organization. 
First, among striped hyenas the sexes look very much alike: "In their 
natural state it is only possible to tell them apart when the female 
suckles its young and the teats are extended. The male has a very small 
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scrotum which makes it hard to identify.”6! If only female sexual 
characteristics are ever readily identifiable, it 15 easy to understand why 
the female should come to stand for the entire race.9? 

The prominence of the female physiologically is matched in the 
organization of hyena societies, which seem to show female domi- 
nance. Walker asserts that female dominance is the rule among striped 
hyena. Most other sources are silent on this issue, though Rieger states: 
“I know of three [striped] hyaena males that were clearly subordinate 
to their females, but no information of males dominating their females 
are [sic] known to me." Among spotted hyenas this dominance is quite 
clearly described by Kruuk; for example: "If the sexes meet, males step 
aside.”63 Indeed, the social structure of spotted and brown hyenas 
seems to revolve around females: there 1s a communal den, consisting 
of the females and their cubs—adult males are seldom seen there. 
Skinner and Ilani refer to this den among our striped hyenas as a 
"maternity den (p. 230) 


ciani iO pir 

62A mong spotted hyenas the female has some physiological features that set her even 
further apart. The female is much larger than the male (Kruuk 1975, p. 76). (Among 
striped hyenas the sexes are the same size [so Walker 1983, pp. 1059f.] or the males are 
slightly larger [Rieger 1979, p. 89; Kruuk 1976, p. 105; 7-12 percent—D. Macdonald 
1984, p. 157].) Moreover, in spotted hyenas the female genitalia mimic in a rather 
amazing fashion those of the male: “The clitoris can be erected to the same extent as the 
penis” (Kruuk 1975, p. 75); indeed, “the clitoris looks exactly like a penis, and, as well 
as this, the female also has a sham scrotum, looking very masculine indeed, but with 
nothing significant inside it. This is the structure which brought into the world the 
story of hyaenas being hermaphrodite; it goes back to the days of Aristotle, and is still 
current in Africa today” (Kruuk 1975, p. 75). Unfortunately in our striped hyena “the 
sexual organs are conventional” (D. Macdonald 1984, p. 157; cf. Grzimek 1975, p. 191). 

The alternative explanation of the feminine gender of vawwa (Ernout and Meillet 
1959, s.v. volpes)— "Le genre féminin que présentent plusieurs des noms de l'ani- 
mal... est, comme dans le dérivé gr. Vatva, un moyen de marquer du mépris pour 
une béte sans courage" (The feminine gender that several animal names show is, as in 
the derivative, Greek vatva, a way of marking scorn for a beast without courage.)— 
may tell us more about the attitudes of the writers of this dictionary than of the speakers 
of the original language. 

65Walker 1984, p. 1060; Rieger 1979, p. 89; Kruuk 1975, p. 77. 

64Spotted: Kruuk 1972, p. 234; van Lawick-Goodall 1971, pp. 159—161, 180. Brown: 
Owens and Owens 1984, pp. 255f., 260f. Striped: Skinner and Ilani 1979, p. 231. 
Among striped hyenas, however, the father does seem to be more in evidence and more 
involved in the care of the young, at least at the beginning of the cubs' life. Cf. Ilani 


1975, p. 15, Rieger 1979, p. 89. 
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2. Indra and the Mother Hyena 


The female hyena, then, is a formidable animal, and the predomi- 
nance of the feminine stem sālāvrkī in Vedic is not surprising. The 
extent of her power is suggested by several briefly narrated stories in 
Vedic prose, one of which will, unexpectedly, give us the clue to 
Indra's participation in the Yati story. In one a rejected Daksina (the 
‘present’ or ‘fee’ given to the priests officiating at a ritual) becomes a 
Sālāvrkī and destroys the Asuras.65 More important for us is one of the 
many tales of the gods winning the world away from the Asuras. In 
two passages in the BYV, in a story structurally parallel to the strides 
of Visnu66 (and immediately preceding it in the MS version), a Salavrki 
circles the world three times to make it entirely the gods’ territory. In 
both passages the story 1s told apropos of the demarking of the Vedi 
(altar). 


MS IIL.8.3 ásurāņām và iyám ágra āsīd yavan nisádya parāpašyams 
tad devanam té devah salavrkim abruvan yavad iyám tríh samantám 
paryéti tad asmakam iti sa va imam trih samantám paryait tád vai deví 
imam avindanta 


In the beginning this (earth) was the Asuras’. (Only) as much as they 
saw while sitting down was the gods’. The gods said about a/the Sala- 
vrki: "As much as she goes around completely three times (will be) 
ours.” She went around this (earth) completely three times. In this way 
the gods acquired this (earth). 


This circling of the world by the Salavrki may be a reflection of hyena 
marking behavior, either of a clan territory or of a more limited area. 
Spotted hyena clans inhabit a well-defined territory, whose boundaries 
are clearly marked by laying down scent. “Small parties of [spotted] 
hyenas regularly ‘patrol’ the borders.” More important for our pur- 
poses, Macdonald repeatedly observed among striped hyenas what he 
calls a “circular tour” during feeding. “Typically a feeding hyena 
would break off from its meal and make a ‘circular tour’ (of about 


65KS XXVIII.4/KapS XLIV.4, ApSS XIII.7.12; for more on this myth, see Chap: 3, 
i». 

66In one of the most popular and enduring stories in Indian mythology, the god 
Visnu, often in the guise of a dwarf, makes three massive strides, which cover the earth, 
the atmosphere, and heaven, thus winning all the worlds for the gods. 
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25m. radius) around the feeding site. Sometimes these tour im i 
associated with scent-marking activity, but mostly they had no ob- 
vious function although they might happen every $—10 minutes.” 67 

The TS version of this story has a surprising twist: Indra makes 
himself into the Salāvrkī and wins the world: 


TS VI.2.4.3=4 dsuranam va iyám ágra asid yavad asina p o 4 
tāvad devānām té devā abruvann ástv evá no 'syām ápiti kiyad vo 
dasyama iti yāvad iyārm salāvrkī tri parikrāmati tāvan no dattéti sā 
índrah salāvrkī rüpám krtvēmām trih sarvátah páryakramat 


In the beginning this (earth) was the Asuras'. (Only) as much as one 
sees while sitting down, so much was the gods’. The gods said, “Let 
there be (a share) for us in this (earth) also." "How much shall we give 
you?" "As much as this Salavrki goes around three times, that much give 
us." Indra, having made himself a Salavrki in form, went around this (earth) 
completely three times.©® 


I would suggest that this same transformation 1s involved in the Yati 
story, that it is Indra in the form of a Salavrki, a female hyena, who 
gives the Yatis to the Salavrkeyas, feeding them to the young hyenas 
that are structurally and grammatically his/her offspring. So the action 
would be appropriate in some sense, proper parental behavior to pro- 
vide live food for the helpless but developing young to practice their 
hunting skills on. Although I have no indication that striped hyenas 
ordinarily feed live food to their young, they are particularly well 
known for carrying food to their cubs. According to Rieger, cubs start 
eating meat at about thirty days (while still suckling). The adults carry 
food back to the den. "The female prepares meat for her offspring by 
cutting it into pieces and dropping them beside the cubs” (my italīcs).€9 


57Spotted: Kruuk 1975, p. 66. Striped: D. W. Macdonald 1978, p. 195. 
68A disguised form of this story also appears in the TAr. 


TAr. 1.6.3 etayaivendrah salavrkya saha / asuran parivr$cati 


With this (verse) Indra, together with the female Salāvrkī, *cuts around” the 
Asuras. 


The verb pari / vrasc means literally ‘cut around, carve’ (cf. SB VI. 7.2.8) and must refer 
to the Salāvrkīs ‘running circles’ around the Asuras and demarking the world as the 
gods. But the transformation of Indra into a female hyena is too radical for this later 
text, and she is demoted to Indra’s companion. 

^9Striped hyenas carrying food: Skinner and Ilani 1979, p. 231; cf. Walker 1983, p. 
1060. Female preparing meat: Rieger 1979, p. 89. Brown hyena mothers also bring food 
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Kruuk observed both this behavior and, with older cubs, the mother's 
taking the cubs along on searches for food, rather like Indra/Salavrki 
and her Salavrkeyas: “In striking difference with the spotted hyaena, 
the striped hyaena female also regularly took meat to her offspring, 
carried in the mouth. . . . When cubs were over six months old, they 
began to accompany their mothers on foraging expeditions” (my italics). 
Macdonald also describes an apparent family group, with two parents 
and two relatively grown littermates, feeding together. 79 

As a motherly act of nurture, Indras action may not inspire the 
horror that the desecration of the ritual and betrayal of the Yatis might 
be expected to evoke. In other words, under this interpretation, this is 
not a story of Indra, the violent warrior, callously handing over the 
Yatis to a pack of ravening beasts, but rather of Indra, in the guise of a 
protective mother, feeding her cubs. The evidence just presented for 
this mythic complex is, to some degree, indirect, but it seems to me 
persuasive. We already saw that the stem sālāvrkeyā- found in most 
versions of the myth identifies the young of a mother; but the myth on 
its surface lacks this implied mother figure. On the other hand, else- 
where Indra is transformed into a female Salavrki, an appropriate 
mother for our Salavrkeyas. One need only superimpose these two 
facts to achieve the identification here suggested. And once we have 
made this identification, we find other evidence to support it. First, 
stories of Indra’s transformations are legion, and in a number of them 
he becomes a female, though usually to work mischief.7! 

Then let us look at the verb in the initial sentence of our myth, 
prayacchat. I have already noted that it is a surprisingly nonheroic verb. 
It also turns out to be a completely nonviolent verb. Pra / yam is never 
used, unless here, to consign an object to its doom, nor is it used of 
betrayal or deliberate destruction. Pra /yam is quite a benign idiom 
ordinarily; in fact, with pra /da it forms a suppletive system in the 
simple meaning ‘give, proffer’. Pra /yam supplies the transitive pre- 
sent; pra /da the passive, causative, transitive aorist, and nominal 


to their cubs (Owens and Owens 1984, p. 260). But among spotted hyenas meat is 
apparently seldom or never brought to the cubs; they have to follow along on hunts and 
learn to make their way to the kill (cf. Kruuk 1972, p. 172; Kruuk 1975, p. 70; van 
Lawick-Goodall 1971, pp. 196f. [mothers sometimes bring back bones for cubs]; D. 
Macdonald 1984, p. 157). 

70K ruuk 1976, pp. 105-6; D. W. Macdonald 1978, p. 195. 

71As discussed recently by O’Flaherty 1985b; cf. also Oertel 1898, p. 120; Hoffmann 
1960b (1975, pp. 114f.); and texts such as KS XIII. 5, MS II. 5. 5. 
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forms. Even though outside of this idiom the present dadāti occurs 
freely, it is seldom found with pra.72 One example of the interchange is 


MS III.9.4 eté vá amüásmiml loké ’nnasya pradātāras té 'smà ánnam 
prāyachanti 


They are the givers of food in yonder world. They give food to him. 


Various nouns serve as objects to these verbs, many of the usual gifts 
desired by Vedic people, both material and spiritual. One of the com- 
mon objects is ‘food’ ánnam (as above) or ‘the eating of food’ an- 
nādyam. The Yatis as object of prāyachat can serve merely as a particu- 
lar type of food. The verb shows that the emphasis is not on the 
destruction of the Yatis but on the feeding of the Sālāvrkeyas. One 
might translate this sentence fully as: "Indra (in the shape of a female 
hyena) gave the Yatis (as food) to the young hyenas’. 

There is other evidence for Indra's parental role. One of the two 
occurrences of salavrká- in the RV is the following curious passage in 
an Indra hymn.73 


IO Ux m3 3 [sva te pādā pra yay Jígasy, ávardhan vājā Uta y io a 
tvám indra salavrkan sahdsram, āsdn dadhise ašvināvavrtyāh 


[Geldner:] Hoch sind deine Füsse, wenn du ausschreitest; die Vājas 
stārkten (dich) und welche (Gótter) sonst noch dabei (waren). 

Du Indra hast tausend Wolfe in den Mund gesteckt; du mēgest die A$vin 
herbringen. 

[High are your feet when you go forth. The Vājas strengthened (you) 
and which (gods) (were) also there. 


72Pāņini teaches the suppletion between /da and present yacchati (VIL 3.78), but does 
not confine it to the preverb pra. 

In this connection it should be noted that in a few versions of the indrasya kilbisani 
indictments, all of Indra's misdeeds are mentioned in the aorist. In these the verb for the 
Yati episode is prādāt, the aoristic counterpart of imperfect prayacchat in this lexeme. 
Otherwise the abbreviated mention conforms to the prototype first sentence of the 
myth: so AB VIL28 (/JB II. 134) yatin salavrkebhyah pradat. Other versions of the 
indictment, couched in the imperfect, maintain pra /yam: KausUp III. 1 prayaccham; 
Sankh$S XIV. $0.1—2 prāyacchat. 

73Note in passing that this hymn is adjacent to the one containing the peculiar Yati 
reference X.72.7; however, the Anukramani (RV index) assigns these two hymns to 
different poets, and so their juxtaposition is probably accidental. The other occurrence 
of salavrká- in the RV was discussed above. 
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You Indra have put a thousand wolves in your mouth. You should bring 
the Ašvins hither.| 


Geldner claims (in his note to the passage) that the only point of the 
(italicized portion of the) passage is to emphasize how large Indra’s 
mouth is (as compared to his feet!); the Salavrkas are mentioned be- 
cause their jaws are especially fearful. He explicitly denies that the 
passage has anything to do with our “well-known saga” (“Mit der 
bekannten Sage . . . hat die Stelle nichts zu tun"). But this seems in- 
genuous at best. There are many ways in the RV to express vastness, 
but the number of wolves that will fit into a space is not one of them. 
And of course the Salavrkas are not wolves anyway. The word sala- 
vrk(ey)á- 1s rare enough in Vedic that the image intended in this pas- 
sage must be specific. The image is too striking, poetically disruptive, 
to be merely a nonreferential spatial measure. 

I think this may be a glancing reference to Indra's career as mother 
Salavrki: picking her young up by the scruff of the neck and carting 
them around. Hyenas are distantly related to cats, and they do (at least 
spotted and brown ones) carry their young in their mouth. Owens and 
Owens relate a remarkable tale of a female carrying her six-week-old 
cub in her mouth to the communal den, a distance of about two 
miles.7+ The image of some variety of feline carrying her young in her 
mouth is found explicitly in another Vedic text, as an image of gen- 
tleness. 


PB VIL9.11 yathankuli putrān samdasyasambhindati haratī yatha 
vato ‘psu Sanair vati 


Even as an.ankuli [= mārjārī ‘female cat’, according to Sāyaņa] pick- 
ing up her offspring with her teeth (but) not biting carries them, even as 
the wind blows softly on the water [so is the saman to be sung]. 


Of course, as Geldner suggests, the RVic passage 1s also a measure of 
Indra’s prodigious powers—unlike a normal animal he could carry a 
thousand young at a time—but the mythological kernel must be there 
to have made this image intelligible to contemporary audiences. 

The last evidence for Indra as hyena parent comes from the Sa- 


7ARelated to cats: Kruuk 1972, p. 6; Ilani 1975, p. 11. Carrying young in their mouths: 
van Lawick-Goodall 1971, pp. 155f., 159f., 178ff., and photograph no. 14; Grzimek 
1975, pp. 187, 193; Owens and Owens 1984, pp. 255f. 
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maveda Brāhmaņa version of our myth. It 1s indirect, but offers a 
strong thematic parallel to the YV situation. Note especially the PB 
passage; the JB version is similar, though less explicitly parental. In 
both stories three Yatis remain after the Sālāvrkeyas feed—a number 
that makes the denouement of both versions strongly trifunctional.75 
They are young (the JB calls them kumarah 'boys'), and they ask Indra 
to raise them as sons (so the PB). He agrees, lifts them up, and carries 
them about until they are grown, whereupon he grants each a wish and 
settles them down 1n prosperity. 


PB XIIL4.17 indro yatin salavrkeyebhyah prayacchat tesam traya 
udašisyanta prthura$mir brhadgiri rāyovājas te bruvan ko na imān putrān 
bharisyatiti aham itindro "bravit tan adhinidhaya paricaryacarad vardhayams tan 
vardhayitvabravit kumaraka varan vrnidhvam 1t 


Indra handed over the Yatis to the Salavrkeyas. Three of them were 
left: Prthurasmi, Brhadgiri, and Rāyovāja. They said, “Who will bear/ 
support us (as) sons?” "I", said Indra. Putting them up (on his back), serving 
them, he set about raising them. Having raised them he said: "Boys [notice 
tender kumaraka-], choose yourself boons." 


JB I.185 indro yatin salavrkebhyah prayacchat / tesam adyamānā- 
nām trayah kumarah paryašisyanta rayovajah prthurašmir brhadgirih / ta 
indram astuvan tan abravīt kimkama mā kumaras stutheti bibhyhy eva no 
maghavann ity abruvan tan antaramsayor adhyasyata . . .76 


Indra handed over the Yatis to the Salavrkas. Of them being katem 
three boys were left: Rayovaja, Prthura$mi, and Brhadgin. They praised 
Indra. He said to them, "With what desire do you boys praise me?" 
"Bear/support us, o Maghavan," they said. He threw them up between 
(/over?) his shoulders. . . . 


In context it makes little sense that the remaining defenseless Yatis 
should praise Indra and ask for his care, after he has just fed their 
relatives to the hyenas. It makes even less sense for Indra to embark on 
the arduous task of raising them (on his back!) if he had systematically 
tried to eradicate their family.77 But this does makes sense as a trans- 


For more on this version, see Chap. 4, B. 

76Text following Oertel 1898, p. 123. 

77Bodewitz (1984, p. 67) is also troubled by this, but reaches quite different conclu- 
sions about its causes. See Appendix. 
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posed echo of Indra’s parental behavior towards the Salavrkeyas. 
Notice the emphasis on Indra's physically carrying the boys, reminis- 
Een: X 75-3 above. It may be that the story of the three boys and 
the three boons was grafted onto the Salavrkeya story precisely because 
of this underlying parallelism.78 


78 There is one last passage involving Indra and the Sālāvrkas, in the AV; it is difficult 
to fit it in with the other evidence about their relations. 
AV II.27.5ab táyahám $átrünt saksa [Whitney—saksya], índrah sālāvrkām iva 
With this (plant) will I overcome (my) rivals, like Indra the Sālāvrkas. 
No other passages depict a hostile relation between Indra and the hyenas. Perhaps this 
refers obscurely to a portion of the myth in which Indra as Salavrki defeats and domi- 


nates adult male hyenas. Without further evidence this passage must remain unex- 


plained. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Ritual in the Myth 


Positing a transformation of Indra into a mother hyena helps clarity 
his relation with the young hyenas, but leaves unexplained why the 
Yatis are the chosen food and why the feeding occurs in the midst of a 
ritual. Let us begin with the Yatis. Here I can point out two ways to 
mitigate the horror of the ritual desecration associated with their death. 
First, the sudden attack of the Salavrkeyas seems to have forced the 
Yatis into committing a set of ritual flaws. Though to modern eyes 
these are scarcely their fault, to the ritualist the motivation or cause of 
such flaws is of no interest; they all demand their expiation, their 
Prayascitti, and in this case the harsh Prayascitti may be the death of the 
person who committed the error. 

Second, and in a more positive vein, the Yatis, strict ritualists as we 
have seen, may actually have accomplished the ritual objectives they 
had set themselves, by their own deaths. These two approaches overlap 
to some degree. 


A. The Yatis’ Ritual Flaws 


Some of the ritual flaws, depicted in the KS, are quite obvious. 


KS XXV.6 (= KapS XXXIX.4) ta adryamanas sammršyamānā utta- 
ravedim samudakramams tan nābhyadhrsņuvams ftesam eko ’smayata tata 
enān abhyadhrsnuvan . . . tasman na moghahasina bhavyam 


82 
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They (the Yatis) being taken, being seized, went up to/upon the Utta- 
ravedi. They (the Salavrkeyas) did not dare against them. One of them (the 
Yatis?) smiled. Then they dared against them. . . . Therefore, there is to 
be no foolish laughing. 


Their taking refuge on the Uttaravedi is surely an unseemly act, clam- 
bering up on the altar, violating sacred space. We have also already 
mentioned the ill-timed and no doubt nervous smile that gave the 
Salavrkeyas the courage to attack them on the Uttaravedi. The smile 
breaks the solemnity of the ritual vow of silence, when only words 
prescribed by the ritual may be spoken and only in prescribed tones of 
vos < 

Then in the MS the cup overturns, and Hariņa spills the precious 
soma, a grave violation indeed. 


MS III.9.3 sá yátra camasám nyanbjat táto rohítako "Jayata 


Where he overturned the cup a rohitaka tree arose. 


The ritual manuals all have elaborate treatments of the expiations nec- 
essary for spilling any of the liquids used in sacrifice. 89 

A final violation, perhaps the worst, is not immediately discernible, 
but emerges from close examination of the words used in the telling of 
the myth. In the three passages above treating the fate of the Yatis’ 
somapitha ‘soma-drink’, it ‘goes’ or ‘flies’ up: 


MS I.10.12 somapithó va eso 'syā ádaisad yát karirani 


The soma-drink that went up from this (earth?)8! is (now) karira 


(fruits). 
KS XXXVI.7 somapītha esa udisati yat karirani 


The soma-drink that goes up 1s the karira (fruits). 


79]ndeed this passage introduces a prescription against laughing in the ritual. The 
requirement vacam / yam ‘restrain/hold speech’ is a common part of much Vedic ritual 
activity, and particular types of speech, such as /jap ‘murmer, whisper’ are frequently 
part of the stage directions for given utterances. 

80Cf., e.g., for the spilling of soma ĀpšS IX.17.3, XIV. 282-6, MSS III.6.21; for 
vins riual liquids, e.g., S oi om (MISS UL: 31. aa, 4, sro. 

81On asya(s) in this passage, see n. 85. 
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KS XI.10 yás somapīthās sā ūrdhv6 patat tani karīrāņi 


The soma-drink flew straight up. (It became) these karīra (fruits). 


In a fourth passage the liquid 1s called instead rāsa- 'sap', but its trans- 
formation is identical, and the verb complex is the same as in KS XI. 10: 


TS IL4.9.2 tésam rasa ürdhvó "patat tani karīrāņy abhavan 


Their “sap” flew straight up. (It) became these karīra (fruits). 


Rása- is here then just a designation for somapīthā-.82 
Now somapithá-, though rare and apparently semantically neutral in 
RV and AV, is a charged word in Vedic prose; it does not refer merely 
to soma or a measured amount of it. Rather, one might say, it refers to 
soma in its relation to the participants in the ritual. Though sometimes 
it 1s simply the physical drink they consume at a ritual performance, it 
is often instead an abstraction: the power or privilege of drinking soma, 
in other words the abstract quality that allows one to participate fully in 
the most solemn rites. Here 1s one from among many such passages: 
TS IL1.5.5-6 yá à tytīyāt pūrusāt sómam nā píbed víchinno va 
etásya somapithó yó brahmanáh sánn à / trtlyat pūrusāt sómam nā 
pibatindragni evā svéna bhagadhéyenópadhavati tív evasmai somapithám 
pra yacchata upainam somapithó namati 


One who for three generations [so Keith] should not (have) drunk 
soma, his ‘soma-drinking’ is cut off. One who, though being a 


82Rasa- is used as a byword for soma elsewhere in Vedic. For example, in the AB 
passage in which the gods overturn their (soma) cups (quoted in part above), what spills 
from these cups is called rasa, and when one eats the vegetation that this rasa turned into 
one ‘mysteriously’ obtains somapitha. This passage thus makes explicit the identity of 
rasa and somapitha. 


AB VII.30 tatraitams camasan nyubjan [sic—*nyaubjan] . . . 
They overturned their cups there. 


.31 tesam yas camasanam raso ’van ait ta varodhā abhavann atha ya ürdhvas tani 
phalam . . . yo nyagrodhasyavarodhams ca phalani ca bhaksayaty upaha parok- 
senaiva somapitham apnoti 


The sap of these cups that went downward became the descending growths [of 
the nyagrodha tree] and that which (went) upward (became) these fruits. Who 
eats the downward growths and the fruits of the nyagrodha tree, he mysteriously 
obtains soma-drinking. 
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Brahman, does not drink for three generations has recourse to Indra and 
Agni with their own share [1.e., he offers soma to them]. They grant 
'soma-drinking' to him. ‘Soma-drinking’ bows down to him. 


As this passage shows, the possession of somapītha can be hereditary. 
It can also be bestowed on someone for exceptional merit: an often told 
myth involves the twin Ašvins, the healers of the gods. Though they 
begin as non-soma drinkers, they bargain for somapithá in exchange 
for one or another act of healing.85 


MS IV.6.2 tà abrütam bhag6 nā astv iti vrnatham ity abruvarhs tā 
abrutam graham nau grhnantu somapithám dšnavāvahā iti 


(MET Asvins) said, Let us have a share." "Choose," said (the gods). 
They said, “Let them draw a cup for us. Let us attain the soma-drinking.” 


It 1s also a quality of which one can be deprived for various mistakes 
and excesses. Indeed, Indra himself 1s on several occasions so deprived. 
We saw one example above, where the gods exclude Indra from soma- 
drinking for the totality of his offenses. The usual expression is, as 
there, somapithena vyrdhyate '(PN) is deprived of soma-drinking’. 
The ambiguity between concrete and abstract somapītha 1s often 
deliberately played upon, and I think it 1s here in our passages as well. 
Abuse of the concrete somapitha leads to deprivation of the abstract 
somapitha. For the Yatis the clue to what kind of abuse lies in the verb. 
The ürdhvó 'patat of KS XI. 10 (yás somapīthās sā urdhvo 'patat)/ TS 
IL.4.9.2 (tésam rása urdhvo 'patat) may seem a colorless descriptive 
expression, ‘flew (straight) up, erect’, but comparison of another oc- 
currence in Vedic prose shows the contrary. It is a euphemism for 
vomiting, as we can see by examining several accounts of another, 
well-known Indra episode, the killing of Visvarupa, Tvastar’s son. 
In this story, after Indra kills Visvarupa, the enraged Tvastar refuses 
to allow Indra to drink soma, but Indra by force (or guile) acquires 
some of Tvastar’s soma anyway. Having drunk it, without permission 


83For their non-soma-drinking state, cf., e.g., MS IV.6.2 devānām bhisája āstām 
a$vína 4somapau "The Ašvins were the healers of the gods, (and) non-soma-drinking’. 
It is, of course, ironic that what makes them unfit for soma-drinking in the first place— 
their practice of medicine—affords them the leverage to bargain for the privilege, by 
significant acts of healing. 
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or invitation,84 he vomits it and 1s again deprived of somapitha. Let us 
examine an MS version of this in a Kamya Isti ‘special rite’ for the 
recovery of a soma vomiter: 


MS II.2.13 índro vai tvástuh sómam apibad ānupahūyamānas tás- 
yordhváh somapithó "patat té šyāmākā abhavant somapithéna va esá 
vytdhyate yah sémam vámiti 


Indra drank Tvastar’s soma without being invited. His soma-drink “flew 
straight up’ (and) became these millet (grains). He is deprived of soma- 
drink(ing) who vomits soma. 


The verb is ūrdhvāh... apatat, exactly the verb im chek m MM 
passages about the Yatis, and the parallelism of ürdhváh . . . apatat and 
vāmiti here and in the following passages imposes the correct in- 
terpretation of this euphemism. The phrase ürdhváh /pat ‘fly straight 
up’ is thus a Sanskrit expression exactly parallel to English ‘throw up’. 
The word ürdhvá- is explicitly used with // vam in a TS version of the 
same episode: 


TS 1L3.2.5—6 indrah / tvástuh sómam abhīsāhāpibat . . . sā in- 
driyéna somapithéna vyardhyata sā ydd ürdhvám uddvamit té šyāmākā 
abhavan 


Indra drank Tvastar’s soma by force. ... He was deprived of his 
Indriyan strength and soma-drink(ing). What he vomited upward became 
these millet (grains). 


The KS also attests to vomiting in this tale. 


KS XL1 indro vai tvastus somam anupahuto 'pibat . . . sa yat parā- 
vamīt te Syamakah 


Indra, uninvited, drank Tvastar’s soma. ... What he vomited forth 
became these millet (grains). 


In the Yati passage KS XL. 10, yá somapithás sa urdhvo 'patat must 
also mean '(Their) soma-drink was vomited’ (and similarly TS 


84Dne might note in passing that upa /hva ‘invite to’ seems to be the opposite of vi 
/rdh ‘deprive of’ somapitha-. A complete discussion of the attainment, possession, and 
loss of somapitha- is beyond the scope of this work; suffice it to say that it is a theme of 
great importance, running through a number of apparently disparate myths. 
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E402) as in MS IL12.13 just quoted. The apparently similar ex- 
pression ud /is ‘go up’ in MS I.10.1285 and KS XXXVI.7 presumably 
also means the same thing. But this lexeme is very rare (c. five other 
occurrences in all of Vedic), and unfortunately I can find no other 
passages where it clearly means ‘vomit’. 

So, one or more of the Yatis, in the panic of the Salavrkeyas' attack, 
vomited the soma he had just ritually consumed. Vomiting soma is 
a serious offense and requires not merely an expiatory action or 
Prāyašcitti, but a separate expiatory ritual, the Sautrāmaņī, which will 
be discussed later.86 

Indra’s sad state after drinking soma illicitly now allows us to explain 
a puzzling detail in a passage discussed earlier. Recall MS III.9.3, in 
which the somapitha of the unfortunate Camasadhvaryu Harina was 
transformed into a snake (svaja-). 


MS II.9.3. tēsārm va esd brahmacārī camasadhvaryur āsīd yò 
'yám hariņās tásya yah somapīthā āsīt sā svajó 'bhavat tásmad dhariņāh 
svajām khādati somapithó hy āsyaisā 


The cup-adhvaryu was their student, a certain Hariņa—his soma- 
drink became a viper(?). Therefore haripas eat vipers— because it (the 
viper) was its (the harina's) soma-drink. 


Why should this central ritual substance become this fearsome animal? 
As the story of Indra and Tvastar's soma shows, if someone has no 
right to the abstract somapitha ‘the right/privilege of drinking soma’, 
drinking the concrete somapitha makes him sick: he literally cannot 
keep it in his body. In MS III.9.3 the soma is showing this dangerous 
aspect: it has become venomous, a poisonous snake, with the potential 
to cause serious injury. But because the snake was originally Harina's 


85There is a slight textual problem also with MS I. 10.12: in somapithó va eso ’sya 
ūdaisat, the asya(h) has no clear referent and no parallel in the KS passages (KS 
XXXVI.7 somapītha esa udisati; KS XI. 10 yas somapithás sā ürdhvó 'patat). I would 
suggest that this asyā(h) was added in imitation of a nearly identical previous passage in 
MS I containing ud /is, where the asyā(h) has clear reference to ‘this (earth)’: 


MS I.6.3 asyā evaínam ánabhimrté ’dhyadhatte ráso va esó ’sya ádaisat . . . ūrg 
và esó 'syà üdaisat 
He thus lays it (the fire) on an undefiled (part) of this (earth). Truly, the 


essence/nourishment went up from this (earth). 


Thus asya(h) in MS I. ro. 12 is an intrusive addition to the passage and has no obvious 


referent. 
86See Sec. C.I. 
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soma-drink, the mongoose/gazelle (harina) can consume it without ill 
effect, for he has a right to it (somapithó hy ásyaisá ‘for it was his 
soma-drink ).87 


B. The Yatis’ Place on the Ritual Ground: The Uttaravedi 


Let us now consider the possibility that the Yatis fulfilled their ritual 
objectives with their own deaths. To explore this requires determining 
what those objectives might have been, what ritual(s) the Yatis may 
have been engaged in. A clue can be found in the part of the ritual 
ground most closely associated with the Yatis. Two of the most dra- 
matic presentations of the myth (TS VL 2.7.5, KS XXV Om aie 
eating of the Yatis at or on the Uttaravedi, the upper altar. Both the 
passages appear in sections devoted to the construction of the Utta- 
ravedi and, especially, the purification of it and the ground south of it 
with water. Another striking passage, MS III.9.3, explains the use of 
rohitaka wood for the Yupa, the post to which the sacrificial victim 1s 
tied, which lies directly east of the Uttaravedi. Hence, the Yatis ac- 
tivity seems especially concentrated in this portion of the sacrificial 
ground, and it seems worthwhile to inquire into the function of the 
Uttaravedi (and the Yüpa). In what rituals 1s it used and for what 
purposes? 


87[n this connection a more exact identification of the svajā- becomes crucial. Its 
presumed derivation, from /svaj 'embrace', suggests ‘constrictor’ (or python), as 
Whitney consistently translates it in his AV (also Caland, with hestitation, in his transla- 
tion of the passage given above). Its tendency to lurk in trees (tasmad rohitake-rohitake 
svajah ‘therefore there's a svaja in every rohitaka tree’) may also fit this snake. But a 
serious problem with this identification for my interpretation of the passage is that 
constrictors are apparently nonpoisonous. Hence, I am inclined to accept the more 
usual rendering of svajá- as ‘viper’ (BR; Monier-Williams, both s.v.; Mayrhofer, 
KEWA, sub svájate; Keith, TS translation, etc.), or, perhaps better, to substitute ‘cobra’, 
the traditional enemy of the mongoose. The Vedic svajá- was not always arboreal: cf. 
AV V.14.10 svajá ivabhisthito dasa "Bite like a svaja when stepped on’. If the svaja is a 
viper or a cobra, its derivation from /svaj ‘embrace’ may be simply because of the usual 
coiled position of snakes lying in wait or striking, rather than because of its method of 
killing its prey. 

Of course, another possibility is that the ancient Indians simply did not know that the 
python’s bite was nonvenomous. But they were keener-eyed observers of nature than 
we often allow, especially in matters that would literally mean life or death. Needless to 
say, Vedic knows a good many names for snakes, besides the generic ahi-. AV X.4 alone 
has more than ten such names. 
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1. The Uttaravedi: A Dangerous Place 


In the simpler $rauta rituals, the three sacred fires are set up in a 
relatively restricted space, with an east-west axis. The Gārhapatya 
(householder's) fire is at the extreme west of the space, with the Dak- 
sinagni (southern fire) to the south and a bit to the east of it. The 
Ahavaniya (offering) fire is at the extreme east, with the Vedi (altar) just 
to its west, between it and the Garhapatya. (See figure 1, Introduction.) 
However, for a number of the more elaborate rites the sacrificial 
ground is greatly expanded to the east, a Mahāvedi (great altar) is 
@emarked, and at the extreme east of this the Uttaravedi (upper altar) is 
raised by piling up earth. On this somewhat elevated part of the Ma- 
hàvedi a new Ahavaniya fire is established, carried eastward from the 
original Ahavaniya (which now becomes the Garhapatya).88 (See figure 
27) 

Though the Uttaravedi 1s not used in all the $rauta rituals, it is a 
standard fixture in the more elaborate ones, the soma sacrifices; it is 
also used in several non-soma sacrifices. In the Agnicayana (laying of 
uunc tie new fire altar is built on it (cf., e.g., KS XX.4; MS III 2. 5). 
It is used in the Pašubandha, the animal sacrifice (the independent one 
as well as the one embedded in the soma sacrifice), in the Sautrāmaņī, 
and in the Varuņapraghāsa, the second of the Caturmasyani (the 'four- 
monthly' or seasonal sacrifices), the only one of these seasonal sacrifices 
to use it. The usual offerings are poured into the Ahavaniya fire in these 
rites, but the Uttaravedi also has some particular uses in some rituals. 
In the Pašubandha, the Sautramani, and the Varuņapraghāsa, there is a 
complication, which provides some source for confusion. Two new 
altars are built to the east: a northern Vedi (uttarā- vedi-) and a southern 
Vedi (daksina- vedi-). The Uttaravedi proper is then constructed on the 
northern Vedi. For example, regarding the Varuņapraghāsa, a SS pre- 
scribes the construction: 


ApSS VIII.5.21  uttarasyam vedyām pasubandhavad uttaravedim 
upavapati 


He builds (lit. strews) the Uttaravedi (upper altar) on the Uttara Vedi 
(northern altar), as at the Pa$ubandha. 


88On the creation of these altars, see, e.g., Eggeling’s note to SB II. 5.2. 5. 
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mahavedi 


O 


Figure 2. The Expanded Ritual Ground 


Ideally then, the difference is signalled syntactically: the northern Vedi 
has an attributive adjective (fem. uttara-), while the Uttaravedi proper 
is a compound. Unfortunately the ritual texts are not always gram- 
matically punctilious in this matter. The problem arises, of course, 
because of the ambiguity of the term uttara-, which can mean both 
‘higher’ and '(more) north’.8? 

So far this description of ritual geography may seem irrelevant and 
fussy, but both the Uttara Vedi and the Uttaravedi have some surpris- 
ing associations that one would not predict from the mere description 
of their positioning. The Uttara Vedi (northern Vedi) is called ‘the 
place/womb of the devourers’, for example, in a passage concerning 
the Varunapraghasa rite: 


MS 1.10.13 (= KS XXXVI.7) yéy4m ūttarā védir yd atrih prajas 
tasam esa yónih 


The northern Vedi 1s the place/womb of the devouring creatures. 
8"Indeed, Dange (1980-81, p. 114) falls victim to this confusion and mistranslates 


uttaravedi- in KS XXV.6 as ‘northern altar’, a mistake that Bodewitz points out (1984, 
p. 66, n. 9). 
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It is contrasted with the southern Vedi (daksina vedi) which is ‘the 
place/womb of the creatures to be devoured' (yéyám dāksiņā védir yà 
adyah prajas tasam esa yónih). 

Moreover, when the Uttaravedi proper, the upper altar associated 
with the Yatis, 1s constructed, the mantras addressed to her (the noun 
vedi- is feminine in gender) include 


simhi(r) asi ‘Thou art a lioness’. 


eevee) MS [I1.8.5, KS XXV.6, etc. ] 


This mantra will provide the final clue to link Indra/Salavrki with the 
Uttaravedi and the ritual activity taking place there. 


2. Some Fierce Transformations 


The mantra makes reference to a tale in which the Uttaravedi is 
transformed into a lioness and stands between the gods and the Asuras. 


TS VL2.7.1 tébhya uttaravedih simht rüpám kytvēbhāyān antarāpa- 
krámyatisthat té devà amanyanta yatarān và iyám upāvartsyāti tá idám 
bhavisyantiti 


The Uttaravedi, having made herself a lioness in form, having stridden 
away from them, stood between both (parties). The gods thought, 
“Whichever (party) she will turn to, they will thrive here.”90 


Needless to say, she goes over to the gods, in return for a share of the 
sacrifice, and the gods thrive. 

Let us examine the position and form of the story. In both TS and 
MS this passage follows relatively soon after the winning of the world 
(divi edi) by the Salavrki (IS VI.2.4.4, MS III.8.3), and in fact itis 
a direct continuation of it. Though a few pages of text intervene in both 
TS and MS, the text in between contains no mythological material,?! 
and in TS VI.2.7.1 the abrupt introductory pronoun tébhya(h) 'from 


di ālso MS III.8.5, KS XXV.6. 

91At least in the TS. The MS contains a few parenthetical mythological remarks 
about different potential places for worship and a mythological etymology of the term 
uttaravedi-. 
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them’ shows that the passage must be extracted from the middle of a 
myth, since there is no referent for this pronoun in the sentence.?? 
Since different myths are often narrated in the same section of the text 
in order to bolster the same ritual point, the proximity of the two 
stories is most likely significant, not accidental. 

First, consider again the passage concerning the Salavrki's winning 
of the world, noting especially the exact parallelism in language be- 
tween Indra's transformation and the Uttaravedi’s: 


TS VI.2.4.3-4 dsurāņām và iyám ágra āsīd yavad asinah parāpāšyati 
tāvad devānām té devā abruvann ástv evá no 'syām ápiti kíyad vo 
dasyama iti yāvad iyám salāvrkī trih parikrāmati tāvan no dattéti sd indrah 
salavrki rüpám kytvēmām trih sarvátah pāryakrāmat 


In the beginning this (earth) was the Asuras'. (Only) as much as one 
sees while sittīng down, so much was the gods. The gods said, "Let 
there be (a share) for us in this (earth) also." "How much shall we give 
you?" "As much as this Salavrki goes around three times, that much give 
us.” Indra, having made himself a Salavrkt in form, went around this (earth) 
completely three times. 


TS VI.2.7.1 uttaravedíh simhi rüpám kytvā .. . 
The Uttaravedi, having made herself a lioness in form... 


Thus, both Indra and the Uttaravedi transform themselves into fierce 
female animals. The similarity between the stories was obviously clear 
to the composers of these texts, since they occur in close proximity. 

There are further, covert parallels between the stories. Vedic texts tell 
of another transformation into a Salavrki besides the one Indra under- 
goes. In KS XXVIII.4/KapS XLIV.4 (cf. ApSS XIIL 7.12) a rejected 
Daksina becomes a salāvrkī. (The original and prototypical Daksiņā is 
a cow, hence the feminine gender of the word.) In the KS/KapS pas- 
sage the Daksiņā was given to the gods by the Asuras; taking it back, 
when the gods reject it, proves to be the Asuras’ downfall. 


92Pronominal forms of sá/tám are almost without exception anaphoric to a referent 
in the immediately preceding sentence. (Cf. Jamison, forthcoming, a; M. Hale, forth- 
coming; Hock 1982.) We must then assume that there was originally a preceding sen- 
tence in this myth. 
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KS XXVIIL4/KapS XLIV.4 asurā vai devebhyo daksinam anayams 
tam pratyanudanta . . . sa [daksina] salavrki sambhuyasuran prāvišat 
sainan niradahat tasmād daksina pratinuttà na pratigrhya na gosu cālayet 
[Kap cārayet] salavrky evainam bhūtvā pravisati sainam nirdahati 


The Asuras brought the gods a Daksina. They rejected her. . . . She 
(the rejected Daksina) having become a female hyena entered (the ranks 
of) the Asuras and burned them up. Therefore, a Daksina, once rejected, 
is not to be accepted /taken back, nor allowed to wander among the 
(other) cows.?? (If so,) having become a female hyena, she enters him 
and burns him up. 


This story exists in several other versions (AB VI.35—36, SB 
III. 5. 1. 18-25; cf. MS IV.8.3), with variants in the identity of the priests 
and Yajamana, in the exact nature of the Daksina, and in the creature 
she is transformed into. Though in the KS passage just cited, the 
Asuras give the Daksina to the gods, in AB VI.35 and SB III. 5.1.18 the 
Adityas offer it to the Angirases. KS does not specify what the Daksiņā 
is, but in AB it is the earth, itself full of Daksinas, and in SB III. SEDI 
IIS 1ci Speech’. 


AB VI.35 te hādityān angiraso yājayams tebhya yajayadbhya imām 
prthivim pūrņām daksinanam adadus tan iyam pratigrhītātapat tām 
nyavrnjan 


The Angirases performed worship for the Adityas. To them per- 
forming the worship (the Angirases) they (the Adityas) gave this earth, 


?*This apparent perception of the Sālāvrka/ī as especially dangerous to the herd 
seems to remain a motif in the later, transformed versions of the Yati myth. In both the 
Brhaddevatà version and the MBh. version, the victim is a herdsman. 


Brhaddev. IIJ.132 tritam gas tv anugacchantam .. . 
Trita following the cows... 

MBh. I.71.25—26 ee aca 7 

ga raksantam vane 

Kaca guarding cows in the forest... 


In the Brhaddev. the hyenas make off with all the cows (gah sarvah . . . apajahrire), but 
in the MBh. the cows get home without their master (1.71.27 tato gāvo nivrttās ta 
agopah svam nivešanam) and reveal the murder. 

The Indian subspecies of hyena does kill livestock. Cf. Rieger 1979, p. 87, with 
references. 
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full of Daksiņās. Once accepted, she burned them (the Ādityas). They 
turned her back. 


SB IIL.5.1.17-18 áńņgirasa ādityān ayājayan... / / tébhyo vācam 
dāksiņām ānayan tām nā prātyagrhņan 


The Angirases performed worship for the Ādityas. To them (An- 
girases) they (Adityas) brought Speech (as) a Daksiņā. They did not 


accept her. 


The transformations the Daksiņā undergoes are likewise various. She is 
a lioness in both AB and SB, but a rejected Daksina is called a tigress in 
MS, and a female hyena in ApSS, as in the KS passage quoted above. 


AB VI.35 (cont.) sa simhi bhutva . . . 

She, having become a lioness . . . 

SB III.s.1.21 tébhyo ha vák cukrodha . . . simht bhütvá . . . 
Speech was angry at them. . . . Having become a lioness . . . 


MS IV.8.3 yam pratinudáte sā vyaghri daksina yát tām pünah prati- 
erhniyad vyaghry énam bhūtā právliniyat 


A Daksina that one rejects (becomes) a tigress. If (the giver) should 
accept her again, she, become a tigress, would crush him. 


ApSS XIII.7.12 yat pratinuttām daksiņām gosu carayet prati và 
grhnīyāt salavrky enam bhutva pravliniyat 


If he should allow a rejected Daksina to go among his (other) cows or 


should accept her (again), she, having become a female hyena, would 
crush him. 


Thus we have three very similar transformations into fierce female 
animals: 


Uttaravedi = simhi- ‘lioness (IS VI27 HA SNI 
XXV.6) 


rejected Daksina > simhi- (AB VI.36, SB Im) 
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> salavrki = ‘female hyena’ (KS XXVIII.4, ApSS 
XIII.7.12) 
> vyāghrī = ‘tigress’ (MS IV.8.3) 


Indra > salavrki- (TS VI 2.4.4) 


The parallelism is in itself suggestive: since the female creatures on the 
right side of the arrows are similar and superimposable, the terms on 
the left side may share some features as well. And in fact this possibility 
is borne out, at least for the first two transformations. 

In the SB the rejected Daksind story is told in the part of the text that 
concerns the construction of the Uttaravedi (III. 5. 1.12—36), and, quite 
surprisingly, the story of the Uttaravedi's transformation serves as the 
denouement of the rejected Daksiņā story, told in the same phraseol- 
ogy as in the BYV versions. The angry rejected Daksiņā, Vac, be- 
comes a lioness, as we saw above. This 1s so far parallel to the other 
rejected Daksina tales. But having done so, she stands between the 
gods and the Asuras, harassing both. 


SBK IV.5.1.11 (= SBM IIL 5.1.21) sā ha simhi bhūtvāntarā devasu- 
rant sámyattàn ādādānā ksiņatī cacāra tam hobháya eva vidím cakrur 
yatarān evá na iyám upāvartsyātīti té bhavisyánti 


Having become a lioness, she went about between the gods and 
Asuras (who were) in conflict, taking (their goods) and harming them. 
Both (sides) knew, "Whichever of us this one will turn to, they will 
tive 


IS aeeai parallelism in language to TS VI 2.7.1, the Uttaravedi 
story: | 


TS VL2.7.1 tébhya uttaravedih sirhht rūpām krtvébhdyan antarā- 
pakrāmyātisthat tē deví amanyanta yataran va iyám upāvartsyati tā idám 
bhavisyantīti 


The Uttaravedi, having made herself a lioness in form, having strid- 
den away from them, stood between both (parties). The gods thought, 
“Whichever (party) she will turn to, they will thrive here.” 


And the parallelism is carried through. She (our rejected Daksina, Vac 
‘Speech’) extracts from the gods the same boon as the Uttaravedi does 
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in TS VI.2.7.1, MS IIL8.5, KS XXV.6, and turns to the gods, who 
then thrive, as in those texts. The identity of rejected Daksina/Vac = 
Uttaravedi is made explicit at the end of the story: 


ŠBK DV S TATE SBM Dune) vāg và uttaravedíh 


Speech is really the Uttaravedi. 


Now I am not entirely sure what to make of this. Most of our texts 
have two separate myths: the rejected Daksina destroys her givers and 
the Uttaravedi yields to the gods, both involving a similar transforma- 
tion. Only in the $B do they form two parts of a whole story. The SB 
version has the merit of providing a motive for the Uttaravedi's trans- 
formation into a lioness, an act that has no apparent reason in the other 
texts.94 Given the isolation of the SB version and its lateness (vis-à-vis 
the BYV versions), it seems likely that the composers of the SB have 
combined two originally separate myths.?5 But, even so, this shows 
that the parallelism between the two stories was strongly sensed in 
Vedic times; the transformations that form the major point of contact 
between the two stories were viewed as essentially identical. Indra’s 
transformation into a Salavrki fits the same pattern, as is demonstrated 
by the facts that he became the same animal (a Salāvrkī) as the Daksina 
does in some versions and that his transformation is phrased in the 
same manner as that of the Uttarvedi. 


3. Why Is the Uttaravedi Dangerous? 


Given this parallelism, it makes sense that Indra as Salavrki should be 
localized at the Uttaravedi—the place in the ritual ground that seems 
most dangerous, since she is a devourer, a fierce lioness—and that 
violence, the slaughter of the Yatis, should be committed at just this 
spot. Indeed, the violent death of the Yatis there also has its analogue in 
the ritual. 

What still eludes us 1s why the Uttaravedi should make this fierce 
transformation. The SB solves this problem by identifying the Utta- 
ravedi with the rejected Daksina, but this seems secondary. The clue to 


?*The likely reason we will investigate below. M 
95The awkward change in personnel suggests this, too. The Angirases and Adityas of 
the first half give way without warning to the gods and Asuras of the second. 
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the real reason for her transformation lies in the method used to con- 
struct the Uttaravedi. The Uttaravedi 1s made by piling up earth on the 
demarked Mahavedi, and digging up the earth is always considered a 
cruel act, which must be appeased by some ritual action (usually sprin- 
kling with water). 


MS IV.1.10 (= MS III.2.3, IIL.8.5, etc.) átho yád evāsyā udghnántah 
krüram ákrams tád ákrüram akas tán šamayati 


Moreover, what cruel (act) they have done (1n) ‘smashing’ up [note the 
violent verb /han 'smash'] (part) of this (earth), that he has made un- 
cruel, that he appeases. 


Itis likely that the Uttaravedi becomes a lioness because of this assault on 
the earth; the Uttaravedi 1s necessarily created by an act of violence, and 
she remains a violent creature until she is appeased by sprinkling her 
with water. This is explicitly stated in the SB at the end of the section 
concerning the creation of the Uttaravedi. 


SB Ill.5.1.35 tám adbhír abhyüksati / sā yád evādāh simhī bhū- 
tvasantevacarac chantir āpas tām adbhíh šamayati 


He sprinkles her (= the Uttaravedi) with waters. Since she, having at 
the time become a lioness, went about unappeased, as 1t were— waters 
are appeasement—he (now) appeases her with the waters. 


Though the digging of the earth is never stated as the mythological cause 
for the fierceness of the Uttaravedi (who becomes a wild beast), it is 
thus given here as the ritual cause (for the sprinkling of waters follow- 
ing the construction of the Uttaraved1).?6 


C. The Yatis Ritual Successes 


This treatment of the Uttaravedi and related myths of transforma- 
tion has allowed us to understand why this portion of the ritual ground 
is assoclated with fierce female animals and therefore why Indra (as 
Salāvrkī) and the Sālāvrkeyas should be located there. Now we must 


Note also that one MS statement about the cruelty of digging up the earth is in MS 
III. 8.5, which contains the Uttaravedi transformation story. 
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understand why the Yatis find themselves there, and this requires us to 
examine some particular rituals that make use of the Uttaravedi. 


1. The Sautramant 


The Sautrāmaņī seems to be a healing or reinvigorating rite, and, 
curiously, involves the drinking of the intoxicant sura, otherwise for- 
bidden to Brahmans.?7 This ritual 1s prescribed for people in a number 
of circumstances, but the common thread that connects them is loss of 
strength or vigor. Interestingly enough, one for whom it is required is 
a newly consecrated king. There are two forms of the Sautramani, one 
independent (the Kaukila form), one a part of the Rājasūya ‘royal 
consecration' (the Caraka form). The process of royal consecration is 
clearly a dangerously weakening one, as is often stressed. 


MS IL4.1 rājasūyenābhisisicānār yājayed indriyéna và esá viryéna 
vyrdhyate yó rājasūyenābhisiūcāte 


He should have one being consecrated by the Rājasūya to worship 
(with the Sautrāmaņī). Truly he is deprived of strength and manliness 
who is consecrated with the Rajasuya.?8 


The motif of weakness strengthened by performance of the Sautrāmaņī 
is expressed by two small details in the Sautramani ritual itself. At the 
beginning of the ritual the necessary materials are bought from a eu- 
nuch, the very image of a lack of vimle fence: 


KS XIL 1r klībat sisena tokmāni krīņāti 


He buys the young shoots from a eunuch with lead.?? 


Then at the preparation of the cups of sura, hairs from fierce animals— 
wolf, tiger, and lion—are placed in each cup. 


°7Treatments of the Sautramani in the ritual manuals include ApSS XIX.1—10, 
BSS XVIL31-38, MSS V.z.4, and so on. Cf. also KS XIL. MS Il.3.8ff, SB 
V. 5.4, XII. 7.3.5— 13. See also esp. Weber 1893, pp. 91-106; Heesterman 1957, pp. 100f. 

The Sautrāmaņī is prescribed for the newly consecrated king also at ApSS XIX.4, 
Varss Il 2-7 MSS Vegu ES M M 

Also MS II.4.2, VarSS IIL 2.7.2, ApSS XIX.1.1, BSS X VIL.3 r (et Sb LENT 
however, expressly rejects the cunuch as seller. 
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ApSS XIX.2.10 simhalomabhiš casvinam Srimati . . . $ardülaloma- 
bhis ca sarasvatam . . . vrkalomabhis caindram 


He (the Pratiprasthātar) mixes (the surā-drink) for the Ašvins with 
lions’ hairs, that for Sarasvatī with tigers’ hairs, that for Indra with 
wolves' hairs. 


This must be in order to secure their powerful qualities, as the $B 
makes clear. 100 


SB XII.7.2.8 āraņyāņām pašūnām lomani bhavanty aranyanam pas- 
ūnām ávaruddhyai vrkalomani bhavanty ójo evá jütím aranyanam paš- 
ūnām ávarunddhe vyāghralomāni bhavanti manyūm evā rājyām āraņ- 
yāņām pašūnām ávarunddhe simhalomani bhavanti sáha evēšām āraņ- 
yāņām pašūnām ávarunddhe 


There are hairs of wild beasts, for the attainment of (the qualities) of 
wild beasts. There are wolf hairs; thus he gains the strength and speed of 
wild beasts. There are tiger hairs; thus he gains the rage and sovereignty 
of wild beasts. There are hon hairs; thus he gains the might and lordship 
of wild beasts. 


One might also note that consuming (a part of) a wild animal in this 
ritual is the mirror image of what happened to the Yatis: they were 
consumed by wild animals. 10! 

One of the most common circumstances that requires the Sau- 
trāmaņī is the vomiting or otherwise purging (ati /pu) of soma. Some 
prescriptions for the Sautramanr: 


ApSS XIX.4.11 taya somavaminam somātipavitam . . . yajayet 


One should cause someone to worship with this (Sautramani ritual) 
who has vomited soma or been purged by soma. 


SB XII.7.3.9, 10 s6mātipūtasya . . . somavaminah 
(The Sautrāmaņī is) for one purged by soma or having vomited soma. 


100Cf, also SB XII.7.3.20, V.5.4.18f.; MSS V.2.11.16; BSS XVII. 34, etc. 

101The preparation and offering of the sura takes place entirely on the Daksina Vedi 
(southern altar). Only milk drinks are prepared at the Uttara Vedi (northern altar), so 
that the wild animal hairs are not directly connected with the Uttaravedi, as we might 
wish. 
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MSS V.2.11.2 te kamah somavaminas ca 


(It is offered for) these (aforementioned) wishes and for one who has 
vomited soma. 


VarSS III.2.7.1 sautrāmaņīm somavaminah somabhivyajanasya 


(One should offer) the Sautramani for one having vomited soma (or) 
having ?-ed!?? soma. 


The soma vomiter is not just an afterthought in the list of those who 
should perform this ritual, for in the YV the discussion of the ritual 1s 
almost always introduced by the story of Indra's killing of Vi$varupa 
and its aftermath!03—the story we just examined in which Indra 
vomits soma and loses his strength. In other words, the soma vomiter 
is the very symbol of loss of power, of one in need of healing, and 


those who have lost strength in other ways are later assimilated to 
him. 104 


192The meaning and derivation of the second term, soma-abhivyajana, is not entirely 
clear. It may belong with later vyajana ‘fan’ (itself of unclear etymology: cf. Mayrhofer, 
KEWA, s.v.) or—semantically more likely—be formed from a lexeme abhi-vi + /aj 
‘drive through’ (or the like), referring to the violent passage of soma through the 
body. In any case it seems to be equivalent to somātipūta-. 

103ŚB XII.7, V.5.4; KS XIL 10; MS Il.4.1. On this story see Bloomfield 1893, pp. 
150, 154f.; Oldenberg 1893, esp. p. 346; Hopkins 1909, p. 50. 

I^*The one-day soma rite (ekāha) called the Tivrasoma (‘sharp’ or ‘bitter’ soma) or 
Tivrastut seems somewhat related to the Sautramani, as Weber already noticed in 1893, 
p. 98. Its mythological justification 1s similar: Indra loses his strength after slaying 
Vrtra. 


PB XVIII.$.2 indro vrtram ahan sa visvan viryena vyarchat tasma! devah 
prayascittim aichams tan na kin canadhinot tam tivrasoma evadhinot 


Indra slew Vrtra. He went asunder in regard to his strength in every direction 
[so Caland]. The gods sought an expiation for him. Nothing satisfied him. But 
the Tivrasoma (ritual) satisfied him. 


And in PB XVIII.5.3, MSS IX.3.4.22, LatySS VIII. 10.7, and KātyšS XXII sehe 
ritual is prescribed for (among others) ‘one who has purged soma’ (somatipavita-), just as 
the Sautramari is. (The somatipavita does not, however, appear in some other treatments 
of the Tivrasoma [e.g., JB II.152, BSS XVIII.29-30, ApSS XXII. 10.6- 18]). 

The special features of this ritual are (1) that for some portion of the ceremony the 
priests do not taste the soma, as is usual, but merely smell it (PB XVIII. 5. 15 etc.). 


PB XVIII.s.1s tad abhaksayanta rtvija$ camasān avajighranti 


Then the priests, not partaking, (just) smell the cups. 
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Thus, because of their inadvertent soma vomiting the Yatis are in 
need of the expiatory and healing Sautrāmaņī. Another detail of vocab- 
ulary also shows this. In the two passages in which they vomit, we find 
directly preceding the vomiting this passage: 


KS XLio (= TS IL4.9.2) tēsām šīrsāņi pdrapatams té kharjüra 
abhavan 


Their heads ‘flew off’ and became kharjūra (trees).!05 


The idiom para /pat is relatively common in Vedic prose, and gener- 
ally describes, as here, the violent or precipitous loss of a body part or 
bodily fluid, usually either the falling off of head or limb in a hostile 
encounter or sickness, or the unforeseen release of semen in forbidden 
sexual encounters such as incest. 


KS XXIIL1 indro vai vrtrám ahars tásya cdksuh pārāpatat 
Indra smashed Vrtra. His eye ‘flew off”. 


MS IIL6.5  prajápatir vai svām duhitāram ádhyaid usásam tásya rétali 
párapatat 


Prajapati approached his own daughter, Dawn. His semen ‘flew off’. 


What unites these contexts 1s the loss of strength, of force, and these 
abstract nouns can also serve as subjects of pārā /pat. 


MS II.$.7 ydd vai tán Sirsnas chinnāt tēja indriyám viryàm parāpa- 
fat... 


and (2) that the two Adhvaryus and all the Camasadhvaryus (rather than the Pra- 
tiprasthātar alone, as is usual) make a particular response (to the Acchāvāka) (PB 
| INESIS D II.152, ApSS XXI os. BSS XVII 29- o WiS MIC 8). The 
avoidance Of soma might be a ritualistic reference to the effect soma has on the 
somatipavita. The participation of the Camasadhvaryus reminds us of the mention of 
the Yatis’ Camasadhvaryu in MS III.9.3. Since the Camasadhvaryu otherwise plays such 
a minor role in most rituals and 1s mentioned so rarely in the ritual manuals, one 1s 
tempted to see some special connection here between the Tivrasoma and the Yati 
passage, but such a connection so far eludes me. 

105The other two passages concerning the somapitha (MS I.10.12, KS XXXVI.7) 
also mention the transformation of the heads into kharjūra, but without the verb 
parapatan. 
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When from his (Gāyatri's) split head the splendor, the Indriyan 
strength, the vigor ‘flew off... 


Indeed, in one passage in the TS it is Indra s forces that param janie 
he is healed by the Sautram ani 


TS V.6.3.4 indrasya susuvanásya dasadhéndriydm virydm párapatat tad 
devah sautramanya sám abharan 


Of Indra, having been consecrated (as king), the Indriyan strength and 
vigor ‘flew forth’ in ten parts. Then the gods (re)assembled (him) with 
the Sautrāmaņi. 


The Yatis may have experienced the same ‘flying forth’ of tējas- 
‘splendor’, though our evidence is indirect. Consider again the KS 
passage concerning their smiling. The Yatis, having taken refuge on 
the Uttaravedi, seem temporarily safe from the Salavrkeyas, but then 
one of them smiles: 


KS XXV.6 (= KapS XXXIX.4) tesām eko '"smayata tata enān 
abhyadhrsnuvan . . . tasman na moghahasina bhavyam 


One of them (the Yatis) smiled. Then they (the Salavrkeyas) dared against 
them. .. . Therefore, there is to be no foolish laughing. 


In the MS 'unseasonable smiling! is 1dentified as the cause of the "flying 
forth' of tejas: 


MS IIL6.7 yád anrtū smáyeta tējo 'sya parapátukam syāt tāsmān 
nānrtū smetavyàm fējas6 parāpātāya 


If (someone) should smile unseasonably, his splendor would be liable 
to 'fly forth'. Therefore there 1s to be no unseasonable smiling, for the 
‘non-flying-forth’ of splendor. 


We can perhaps assume that this same loss of tejas resulted from the 
Yati's fatal smile. And as we just saw in TS V.6.3.4 the ritual remedy 
for this precise situation is the Sautrāmaņī. 

Thus the apparently innocent lexemes found in two Yati passages 
(KS XL. ro, TS II.4.9.2), para /pat and urdhvah /pat, turn ourtou e 
quite specific uses īn Vedic prose and to belong to a nexus of mytho- 
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logical narrative and ritual exegesis concerned with the loss of vital 
strength through both violent attack and soma vomiting. The use of 
this vocabulary sets up the Yatis as latter-day images of Indra when he 
became exhausted:!96 the mythological situation that relates the cre- 
ation of the Sautramani ritual, for the healing of Indra. The Yatis were 
attacked by the Salavrkeyas and brutally dismembered; in the course of 
the attack the Yatis inadvertently committed ritual flaws, including the 
vomiting of soma. For both of these reasons they lose their power; it is 
the Sautràmani ritual that will restore it. And, providentially, they may 
have been performing the Sautramani when they were attacked, as the 
employment of the Uttaravedi might suggest. In other words, I think 
it possible that in the condensed and dreamlike world of the myth, the 
necessary ritual was begun before the need for it arose. 

I will now go further and suggest that several different rituals may be 
implied simultaneously in this one myth, that the ritual details appar- 
ently embedded so casually in the narrative can be related to other of 
the Yatis’ concerns. Let us look in turn at the Pašubandha and the 
Varunapraghasa. 


2. The Pašubandha 


When we examine the possible role of the Yatis in the Pasubandha, 
the animal sacrifice, their position on the ritual ground becomes cru- 
cial. Remember first that MS IIL 9.3 concerns the proper wood for the 
Yūpa or sacrificial post. 


106The Yatis also parallel Indra in another passage: in KS XXV.6 the treatment of the 
Yatis is identical to that which befalls the young Indra in another KS passage; however, 
he is luckier than the Yatis and contrives an escape. 


KS XXV.6 yatin vai salavrkeya adams ta adiyamánás sammríyamana utta- 
ravedim samudakraman 

The Salavrkeyas ate the Yatis. They, being taken, being seized, went up upon the 
Uttaravedi. 

KS X.s. índram vai jatam rāksāmsy asacanta sd ddiydmano rdksobhis sam- 
myšyāmāno ‘gním prāvišat 

The demons followed the newborn Indra. He, being taken by the demons, being 


seized, entered a horse. 


Notice that the escape is similar to that devised by the Yati Syūmarašmi (KS VIIL 5, 
discussed below), who also enters a horse. 
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MS III.9.3 sá yátra camasám nyaùbjat táto rohítako "jayata tásmad 
raúhītakas tásmād rohītake-rohītake svajāh. 


Where he overturned the cup a rohītaka tree arose. Therefore (the 
Yūpa) is made of rohitaka (wood). Therefore, there's a viper in every 
rohitaka tree. 


The Yüpa is not only adjacent to the Uttaravedi, as noted above; it is 
also the post to which the animal to be sacrificed is tethered. 

The Yatis have even closer affinities to the sacrificial animal. The 
precise disposition of the animal, once dead, is laid out with great care 
in the ritual manuals. It is notable that the omentum, the first and 
perhaps most important of the parts of the victim to be ritually dealt 
with, is brought to the Uttaravedi after a preliminary warming, and 
cooked over the Ahavaniya fire on the Uttaravedi by the Pratiprasthatar 
(the chief assistant of the Adhvaryu), who is sitting south of the Utta- 
ravedi; then it 1s placed on the southern part of the Uttaravedi on the 
strew. 107 


ApSS VII.19.4 šāmitre vapàm pratitapya . . . abhipravrajati 


Having heated the omentum on the 'appeaser's (fire)' [north of the 


Uttaravedi|, he goes forth. 


.8 ahavaniyasyantame — "ngare vapam  niküdyantara  yüpam 
ahavaniyam ca daksinatihrtya pratiprasthatre prayacchati 


Having singed the omentum over the outermost coal of the Ahavaniya 
fire [i.e., the fire on the Uttaravedi], having carried it between the Yupa 
and the Ahavaniya fire toward the south, he hands it over to the Pratipra- 
sthatar. 


.9 tam daksinata asinah pratiprasthatahavaniye Srapayati 


The Pratiprasthatar, sitting south (of the Āhavanīya fire), cooks it on the 
Ahavanīya. 


20.4 alohinim sušrtām krtva .. . daksinasyam vedisronyam barhisi 
plaksasakhayam āsādya 


197Cf. ApSS VII. 19.4-20.4; also SB III.8.2.18ff.; MSS I.8.4.20-27; BŚŠS IVI 
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Having made it well cooked and no (longer) blood red, having set it on 
the southern/ right hip of the Vedi, on the barhis on a plaksa branch. . . 


Note the verb in sūtra 8: prayacchati describes the transfer of the Vapā 
(omentum) to the Pratiprasthatar sitting south of the Uttaravedi, who 
will cook the meat, make it into food. Prayacchat 1s, of course, the verb 
in the initial sentence of our myth:108 


indro vai yátint salavrkeyébhyah práyachat 
Indra handed over the Yatis to the hyenas. 


The Yatis are handed over to the Sālāvrkeyas, who are also south of 
the Uttaravedi and who treat the Yatis as food. 


KS XXV.6 te... uttaravedim samudakràman . . . tesam ekaikam 
avarham ādan 


They (the Yatis) went up to/upon the Uttaravedi. . . . Tearing them 
off one by one, they (the Salavrkeyas) ate them. 


TS VL2.7.5 tàn daksinatá uttaravedyà adan 


They ate them south of the Uttaravedi. 


In other words, the orderly processes of the ritual animal sacrifice 
reproduce almost exactly the violent death of the Yatis, who were 
pulled off the Uttaravedi and eaten south of it. They became, albeit 
inadvertently, an animal sacrifice, and with their own bodies accom- 
plish the rite they may have set out to perform. 

So, Once again, as with the Sautrāmaņī ritual above, we see that a 
seemingly casual detail in the mythical fragments—the Uttaravedi— 
can relate the myth and the ritual. Since one of several rites that uses the 
Uttaravedi is the Pasubandha or animal sacrifice, the Yatis could have 
been performing a Pasubandha when attacked by the Salavrkeyas, and 
as the parallelism between mythic and ritual action shows, the Yatis’ 
death enacts an animal sacrifice, perhaps re-enacts the origin of the 
Pasubandha, just as they re-enacted the origin of the Sautrāmaņī. 


198Though perhaps one should not invest this agreement between these particular 
verbs with too much importance, given that pra /yam is quite a common verb in the 
meaning ‘give’. 
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One further passage suggests that this speculation is correct. Consid- 
er again the passage in which the Yatis took refuge on the Uttaravedi, 
and the Salavrkeyas did not ‘dare against’ them (abhyadhrsnuvan). 


KS XXV.6 ta adtyamanas sammrsyamana uttaravedim samudakra- 
mams tan nabhyadhysnuvan 


They (the Yatis) being taken, being seized, went up to/upon the Utta- 
ravedi. They (the Salavrkeyas) did not dare against them. 


Almost exactly this phrase is found in a SB passage apparently alluding 
to the origin of the animal sacrifice and found in that section of the 
text 1a 


SB III.7.4.2 ná và etám ágre manuşyò `dhrsnot 
In the beginning man did not dare (against) him (the victim). 


The Yati myth rationalizes the killing, makes the Yatis in part responsi- 
ble, by their ritual error, for the Salavrkeyas' courage to kill them, and 
thus makes the slaughter in the actual Pasubandha legitimate and with- 
out evil consequences for the ritual performers. 

It is surely no accident that the animal victim is so disposed on the Ut- 
taravedi, given the violent and ferocious nature of this part of the ritual 
ground. Indeed the vital link between the Uttaravedi and the Pašuban- 
dha is asserted in a curious passage in the Vadhüla Sutra, which begins as 
the familiar story of the fetching of soma from heaven. 


VādhS no. 41!!0 trtiyasyam ito divi soma asit tam gayatry āharat 
tasya parņam acchidyata tat parņo bhavat . . . te devā brūvan ka etam 
somāmšum anvesyati kasyaisa somapītho bhavisyatīti sottaravedir abra- 
vid aham ca pasubandhas ceti tau samvidānāv etam somāmšum anv- 
aitām tayor esa somapithas tasmad yatra kva ca pašur alabhyate tad esa 
nyupyata uttaravedih 


!?Abhi /dhrs is elsewhere several times used of someone either daring or not daring 
to attack an enemy; for example, Indra at first did not ‘dare against’ Vrtra (ánabhi- 
dhrsnuvann atisthat MS I. 10. 14), but the Maruts give him the daring (té 'bhyàdharsayan 
MS I.10.16). Cf. also MS IV.5.ọ (Indra against the demon Makha). 

' Galand(1ds6bdps0 
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Soma was in the third heaven from here. The Gayatri (meter) [as bird] 
fetched it. One of its feathers was cut and became the parna (tree). . . . 
The gods said, "Who will pursue this soma-stalk? Whose soma-drink 
will this be?" The Uttaravedi said, “I and the Pašubandha.” They, in 
agreement, pursued this soma-stalk. It became the soma-drink of those 
two. Therefore whenever an animal is sacrificed, then the Uttaravedi is 
constructed. 


3. The Varunapraghasa and the Karīrī [sti 


In another rite using the Uttaravedi, the Varunapraghasa (lit. ‘the 
devouring of Varuna’ [subjective genitive]), we will see that the sacri- 
fice of the Yatis not only did not have evil consequences, but had 
significant good ones. The Varunapraghasa is the only one of the 
seasonal rites to employ the Uttaravedi. For us another important fea- 
ture of the Varunapraghasa is that it employs karira fruits (or the meal 
made from them), along with sami leaves, in an offering of curds.!!! 


SB II.5.2.9 ubhayátra payasyé bhavatah . . . 
.II tāyor ubháyor evā karīrāņi 


Obot (altars) there are offerings of curds.... 
On both of these (he sprinkles) karīra (fruits). 


Alternatively, VarSS prescribes kharjüra meal for the same purpose. 
VāršS L 7.2.23 āmiksayoh kharjürasaktün àvapatah 
The two (priests) scatter kharjüra meal in the two (dishes of) curds. 


Karīra and kharjūra are an important part of our myth. In four of the 
eight YV passages, both the heads and the somapitha of the Yatis are 
transformed into plants! !?—their heads into kharjura plants (the wild 


H1Cf, also MSS 1.7.4.7, ĀpšS VIII.6.13—14, BSS I.5.5, KatySS V.5.11, etc. 

112The faint MBh. echo of the myth may present a similar transformation of the 
victim into something akin to plants. The herdsman Kaca is made into pieces like 
sesame seeds before being fed to the hyenas: 


MBh. I.71.26 hatva salavrkebhyas ca prayacchams tilasah krtam 


Having killed (him), they gave him, made into sesame-seed-sized pieces, to the 
hyenas. 
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date, Phoenix sylvestris) and the soma into karīra fruits (the caper bush, 
Capparis aphylla).113 


MS I.10.12 tēsām và etani Sirsani yāt kharjürah somapithó va eso 
'sya ūdaisad yat karīrāņi 


Their heads are (now) kharjūra (plants). The soma-drink that went up 
from this (earth?) is (now) karira (fruits). 


KS XI.10 tésam Šīrsāņi páràpatams té kharjura 
abhavan yás somapithás sā ürdhvó 'patat tāni karīrāņi 


Their heads flew off and became kharjura (plants). The soma-drink 
flew straight up. (It became) these karira (fruits). 


KS XXXVI.7 tesām etāni šīrsāņi yat kharjūrās somapitha esa udisati 
yat karīrāņi 


Their heads are (now) kharjüra (plants). The soma-drink that goes up 
is the karira (fruits). 


TS H.4.9.2 yátinam ady4mananam šīrsāņi párapatan té kharjūrā 
abhavan tésam rasa ūrdhvē ’patat tani karirany abhavan 


Of the Yatis being eaten the heads flew away. They became these 
kharjūrā (plants). Their sap flew straight up. It became these karīra 
(fruits). 


So, in the Varunapraghasa ritual we have substances closely associated 
with the Yatis actually offered on the Uttaravedi, exactly vol NE 
myth places them. 

The ritual makes abundantly clear what the karira and kharjura are 
doing in these passages: in Vedic ritual in general the primary use of 
karira fruits is in a particular Kamya Isti “special rite’, called the Kariri 
Isti, which is a rain charm. In this rite, balls made of karira meal, along 
with various black objects (clearly sympathetic magic), are assembled 


13Or such are the usual (though not universal) identifications of these plant names. 
Cf., e.g., BR s.vv.; Gonda 1980, p. 119; Meulenbeld 1974, pp. 538, 549. Needless to 
say, 1t is difficult to judge the accuracy of such identifications. For further discussion, see 
also Bhide 1972. 
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on a black antelope skin and variously manipulated to produce rain. 
Most of the Vedic texts mention only karira meal.!!4 


BSS XIIL.38  athantarvedi krsnajine madhusa karirasaktün samyauti 
. . tisrah pindih krtva 


Then within the Vedi on the black antelope (skin) he mixes karira meal 
with honey; having made three balls . . . 


But Apastambha gives a choice of karīra or kharjūra, that is, the plant 
"0 Miro the Yatis heads. 


ApSS XIX.26.1 tasmin kharjūrasaktūn karirasaktiin và . . . krsnama- 
dhusā samyutya tisrah piņdīh krtvā 


On it (the skin) having mixed together kharjūra or karīra meal with 
black honey, having made three balls... 


The association of karīra fruits with rain is even clearer in another 
Vedic mythological episode also associated with rain. When Indra cuts 
the wings off the mountains to steady the earth, the sap/essence that 
flowed out became karira fruits. This detail appears in both the MS and 
KS versions of this myth, which in both cases follows immediately on 
ime Yati tale. 


MSI.10.13 prajāpater và etāj jyesthám tokárh yát pārvatās té paksína 
dsams té parāpātām asata yātra-yatrākāmayantātha và iyám tárhi $ithi- 
rāsīt tésam indrah paksān achinat tair imam adrmhad yé paksa asarhs té 
jīmūtā abhavan . . . esá táto yáh prathamó rásah prākšarat tani karirany 
abhavan . . . vfstim taíh sāmtanoti 


The mountains were the oldest progeny of Prajapau. They had wings. 
They were continually flying forth wherever they liked. Now at this 
time this (earth) was shaky. Indra cut the wings off these (mountains). 
With these (wings) he steadied this (earth). The wings became these 
clouds. . . . The sap that first flowed forth thence became these karira 
fruits. He extends rain with them. 


ESL MS IL4.8; KS XI. 10; MSS Mira ass, BŠS XIII.37—38. For another impor- 
tant connection between the Kariri Ist! and the Yati myth, see Chap. 4, A.3. 
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I assume that karira and kharjura fruits have certain characteristics 
that make them appropriate both as transformed soma-drinks and 
heads, respectively, and as symbols of rain, but I have so far not been 
able to identify those characteristics.!!5 It 15 noteworthy, however, that 
the diet of striped hyenas consists not only of meat (scavenged or not) 
but also of plants; they are especially fond of fruit, and apparently pose 
some threat to the fruit crops of Israel, especially melons, also dates.116 

The connection between the Karīrī Isti and the Varuņapraghāsa 1s 
clear. The Varunapraghasa is performed ‘in the rainy season’ (cf., e.g., 
ApSS VIII. 4.13); since karira fruits are especially associated with rain, 
they are ordinarily employed in the Varuņapraghāsa ceremony. More- 
over, the Karīrī Isti, the ‘rain-charm’, was probably often performed in 
conjunction with the Varunapraghasa, or at least in the same season. 
For even the dullest observers of nature, it makes little sense to perform 
a rain charm during the times of the year when rain never comes; one 
would perform such a ceremony directly before rain is expected, or, 
even more likely, during a period when it is expected but has not 
come—in other words a period potentially coinciding with the 
Varuņapraghāsa. The position of our mythological passages supports 
this: KS XI. 10 and TS IL 4.9.2 are in special rites for rain, while MS 
I.10.12 and KS XXXVI.7 are in the Varuņapraghāsa setos tae 
passages especially devoted to bringing rain. Immediately after the Yati 
story, the passage continues: 


MS I.10.12 yát karirani bhávanti vistyā annādyasyāvaruddhyai 


In that there are karira (fruits) [used at the Varuņapraghāsa], it is for 
the gaining of rain and of food eating. 


(Cf. also MS H.4.8.) The KS explicitly states the link betwecenm amand 
the Varunapraghasa: 


KS XXXVI.7 varunapraghasair vrstim eva samtanoti tasmat tarhi 
bhuyistham varsati 


He extends rain with the Varunapraghasa (rites). Therefore it rains 
best at this time. 


115Dange (1980-81, p. 114) suggests that the Yatis’ heads turn into kharjūra fruits 
(wild dates) because their heads were shaved. Needless to say, this rests on no textual 
evidence. 
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Again we see the Yatis fulfilling sacrificial objectives by their deaths. 
They are not merely performing a ritual to bring rain; they actually 
become the ritual materials that bring rain, that, by the principle of 
sympathetic magic, are rain. It is in this context that we can return to 
the difficult RVic passage we took up long ago. 


RV X.72.7 yád devā yátayo yátha, bhūvanāny ápinvata 
ātrā samudrá à gülhám, à sūryam ajabhartana 


[Geldner:] Als ihr Gētter wie Zauberer die Welten anschwelltet, da 
holtet ihr die im Meere versteckte Sonne. 

[When, O Gods, like magicians you swelled the worlds, then you 
brought the sun hidden in the ocean. | 


We are now in a position to understand how the Yatis 'swelled the 
creatures’, not as magicians, shamans performing a cosmic dance, but 
as ritual priests!!7 whose slaughter transformed them into the plants 
that bring rain, into rain itself, the vital element that does indeed 'swell 
the world': the plants, the animals, the food that humans depend on. 

The central connection between rain, food, and well-being hardly 
needs to be demonstrated, especially for India, but note passages such 
as these extracted from RV V.63: 


RV V.63.1cd  yám ātra mitrāvaruņāvatho yuvám, tásmai vrstír 
mádhumat pinvate diváh 


O Mitra and Varuna, whom you aid here, for him rain from heaven 
swells sweetness [= food]. 


.2c vrstim vam radho amrtatvám imahe 

We implore you two for rain—your gift, immortality. 

„sd divah samrājā pāyasā na uksatam 

O you two All-kings, sprinkle/increase!!8 us with the ‘milk’ of heaven. 


117Von Schroeder himself (1909, p. 14) recognized the Yatis’ affinity with rain 
("wenigstens werden ihre Ūberreste zu regenschaffenden Potenzen": "at least their 
remains came to have rain-creating power”) and suggested they were something like 
‘Regendoktoren’ (rain doctors), nonetheless still concluding that they were shamans. 

118Uksatam can come either from /uks ‘sprinkle’ or /vaks/uks ‘make grow’, and in 
this case both meanings may be present. 
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Thus, the myth of Indra, the Yatis, and the Salavrkeyas seems to 
represent a model Vedic sacrifice, perhaps recounting the origin of the 
animal sacrifice itself, and as such it can be reckoned among Indra's 
beneficial cosmogonic activities. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Episode of the Survivors 


We have not as yet examined the other strain of the Yati story, that 
found primarily in the SV Brahmanas. As noted above, the major 
narrative thrust of this version seems at first to be unrelated to the rest 
@ietme story and at best might seem to have been attached to the 
beginning of the Sālāvrkeya tale because of thematic parallelism: the 
motif of Indra as adoptive parent. However, closer examination reveals 
that this version, at least in its broad outlines, must be part of the 
original mythic complex: the episode of the survivors. 

Although almost all of the YV passages concerning the Yati myth!!? 
imply that the Yatis were entirely lost, in a curious KS passage one Yati 
makes an ingenious escape. 


KS VIII.s indro vai yatin salavrkeyebhyah prayacchat tesām adya- 
mananam syūmarašmiīr rsir ašvam prāvišat 


Indra handed over the Yatis to the hyenas. Of them being eaten, the rsi 
(seer) Syumarasmi entered a horse. 


This detail in the story, like so many others, has a fractured reflection 
in a later text. MBh. XII.260-262 presents a dialogue between the 
well-known ascetic Kapila and a certain Syumarasmi. It begins, in the 


Ort Ed., 


E well as shorter passages in PB XIV.11.28 (= XIX.4.7), XVIII.1.9; JB II. 134; 
and elsewhere (AB VII.28). 


Ie 
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MBh. XII.260.9 tam gam rsih syūmarašmir, pravišya yatim abravit 


The rsi Syūmarašmi, having entered the cow, said to the ascetic/ Yati. . . 


The situation and the vocabulary are exactly the same as in our KS 
passage, save for the identity of the invaded animal. Moreover, two 
manuscripts (T, G5) have, instead of yatim, yatir, which I would be 
tempted to edit. Though Kapila, the addressee, can appropriately be 
called yati- 'ascetīc —he is frequently identified as a muni- ‘id.’ and 
sometimes as a yati-!20—this passage so slavishly echoes KS VIII. 5 that 
the stem yati- must originally have been introduced on its model. Thus 
the passage would begin "The rsi Syūmarašmi, a Yati, having entered 
the cow. . . .' The content of the MBh. dialogue is not otherwise 
relevant to our passage. 

The second sentence of the KS passage begins exactly as the long JB 
version does: 


KS VIII.s tesām adyamananam syümaraámir rsir a$vam prāvišat 
Of them being eaten, the rsi Syūmarašmi entered a horse. 


JB 1.185 indro yatin salavrkebhyah prayacchat tesām adyamananam 
trayah kumarah paryašisyanta rayovajah prthurasmir brhadgirih 


Indra handed over the Yatis to the hyenas. Of them being eaten, three 
boys were left: Rayovaja, Prthurašmi, Brhadgiri. 


The PB version is simply a stripped down variant of this: 


PB XIIL4.17 indro yatin salavrkebhyah prayacchat fesam traya 
udašisyanta prthurašmir brhadgiri rayovajah 


Of them three were left: Prthurasmi, Brhadgiri, Rāyovāja. 


The agreement in phraseology here between KS VIII.5, on the one 
hand, and the JB/PB passages just cited 1s what leads me to believe that 
the episode, or its beginning, belongs to the pan-Vedic version of the 
myth and is not confined to the SVic texts. The parallelism between 


120Cf. Sórensen 1904, sub Kapila. 
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the names Syūmarašmi (KS) and Prthurašmi (JB/PB) provides addi- 
tional evidence for this connection. !?! 


A. Syūmarašmi and the Horse 
i. A Clever Escape and a Second Birth 
The KS passage continues, indeed concludes, very oddly indeed: 


KS VIIL.5 tasmād a$vas svaih Sakrd upajighrati kaś cid [better read- 
ing KapS VII.1 kac cid) rsim cagnim ca na nirastha3m 


Therefore a horse sniffs its own excrement (thinking), “Have I not 


expelled the/an rsi and Agni/the fire?” 


Agni is here because the immediately preceding story in this passage 
concerns Agni’s entering a horse; it begins agnir va ašvam pravisat 
‘Agni entered a horse’. 122 

What are we to make of this bizarre twist? The clue, as usual, lies in 
the vocabulary, specifically the two verbs nirastha3m ‘Have I expelled?’ 
and upajighrati ‘he sniffs’. Despite its unusual form, nirastha3m be- 
longs to the root /as ‘throw’. !23 The idiom nir yas is fairly common in 
eeretexts, Ordinarily meaning literally “cast out’, hence ‘expel’. Once 
in the SB it is also used specifically of some type of elimination of quasi 
food from the body, either by vomiting or by excretion. In this passage 
the sun (= Indra) swallows the moon (= Vrtra), sucks out his essence, 
and then expels him, to swell again. 


Ue 'Syamarasmi/Prthurasmi are the only figures with apparent existence outside this 
story. Syūmarašmi is twice mentioned in the RV, though glancingly, in lists of mortals 
patronized by the Asvins (L112.16) or Indra (VIII.52.2 [= Valakh]). Syūmarašmi 
Bhargava also appears in the Anukramaņī as author of RV X.77-78. 

Prthura$mi's saman (the Parthura$ma) is mentioned not only directly in connection 
with this story, but also elsewhere (cf. TS V.4.12.2-3; SB g | 5). Moreover, as we 
will see, in JB 1.185 Prthurasmi is identified with well-known Prthu Vainya (cf. Mac- 
donell and Keith 1912, sub Prthi). 

Brhadgin occurs once in the RV, but as an epithet of the Maruts (having lofty 
mountains’, V. 57.8), and not apparently elsewhere as a proper name. Rāyovāja seems 
similarly isolated. 

122The entering (pra /vi$) of animals and other objects is a common Vedic topos, 
whose dimensions we cannot explore here. 

f@mtins aorst, see Hoffmann 1967, pp. 59E; Hoffmann 1976, p. 566, n. 19. 
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SB [.6.4.18 tád và esd evéndrah / yá esá tāpaty áthaisá eva vrtró yác 


candrāmāh . . . ápaivá nyaplavate sò 'sya vyāttam apadyate 
.19 tām grasitvi . . . (20) tám nirdhīya nirasyati 
The one that burns [= sun] is Indra, and the moon is Vrtra. . . . He 
(Vrtra) swims to (him = Indra) and falls into his opened mouth. 
(Indra), having swallowed him, . . . having sucked him out, expels 
him. 


In another Vedic passage the verbal idiom describes the expulsion of an 
embryo, in the well-known story of the abortion of Martanda. 124 


KS XL6 sā gárbham adhatta sò "ntár eva gárbho 'vadat tá aditya 
amanyantāyām ca vai Janisyáte sā evédám bhavisyatiti tám niraghnan sā 
nirasto '$ayat 


She (Aditi) became pregnant (līt. put an embryo (in) herself). The 
embryo, (still within (her) spoke. The Adityas [= his brothers] 
thought, "If this one will be born, he will thrive here." They smashed 
him out [= aborted him]. Expelled/aborted he lay there. 


Nir /as is thus not an unusual idiom for expressing either defecation or 
birth, the two events simultaneously described in KS VIII. s. We will 
return to this oddly produced newborn. 


2. The Snif Kiss 


The root /ghra ‘sniff’ and its compounds are also common and even 
more telling. Sniffing, particularly sniffing by animals, serves particu- 
lar purposes in Vedic ritual, mythology, and daily life, and this KS 
passage, besides simply describing a facet of equine behavior, alludes to 
these wider applications. As Hopkins long ago clearly (and indeed 
entertainingly) demonstrated, sniffing—what he calls the “sniff- 
kiss" —1is an important physical gesture of affection in ancient India, 
particularly between parents and their children, as “a token of family 
love and chaste affection."!?5 It 1s indeed prescribed by the Grhya 


" For more on this myth, see Chap 7 C2. 

'25Hopkins 1907, p. 131. Accepting Hopkinss evidence for the sniff-kiss does not 
require accepting his belief that the “mouth-kiss” did not exist at this time. Nonetheless, 
his statement of this underlying premise deserves wider circulation: “We may start with 
the assumption that there was a primeval barbarism to which kissing was unknown, for 
the reason . . . that if people had ever known so agreeable a practice they could never 
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Sutras on various ceremonial occasions, particularly in the Jatakarman 
ceremony (rites for the newborn) and when a father returns from a 
journey. For example, in the Jatakarman: 


ApGS VI.15.1 jātam vātsapreņābhimršyottareņa yajusopastha ā- 
dhāyottarābhyām abhimantranam murdhany avaghranam daksine karne 


japah 


Having touched the newborn with (the accompaniment of) the Vāt- 
sapra (hymn), having put him on his lap with the next yajus, (there is) 
addressing (of the child) with the next two, sniffing at his head, (and) 
murmuring into his right ear. 


KathGS XXXIV.7 mūrdhani nighrapya svastyayanam vacayati 


Making (him = the father) sniff at (the child's) head, he (the priest) asks 
the blessing. 


JGS 1.8 athāsya murdhanam upajighrati . . . pašūnām tvā himkārenābhi- 
jighramity evam eva pravasad etya putrāņām upajighrati 

Then he sniffs his head (saying), "I sniff thee with the pasu's sound *hīm.” 
Even so he sniffs (the heads) of his children on returning from a Journey. 


The gesture is clearly understood as modelled on the behavior of do- 
mestic animals, particularly cows.126 

What Hopkins does not bring out is the apparent reason for this 
practice. The sniffing of the infant child by its father, as well as its 
analogue among the animals, is most clearly to establish breath (prana), 
hence life, in the newborn. This power of animation ascribed to sniff- 
ing, especially horses’ sniffing, is found in a mythological episode 
briefly told twice in PB. Prajapati has created the creatures, but they do 
not thrive. Having become a horse, he sniffs at them, and the problem 
is solved. 


PB XX.4.5 prajapatih praja aspjata *tā na prājāyanta!27 . . . tā ašvo 
bhūtvābhyajighrat tah prājāyanta 


have forgotten it, or, if this 1s not sufficient, the absence of the practice among savages 
and the cult of kissing among civilized people of the highest class may serve as an 
indication of the course of development" (p. 121). 

126Cf. Hopkins 1907, and see esp. the JGS passage just quoted. 

127Following Caland 1931, ad loc. 
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Prajāpati created the creatures, (but) they (themselves) did not re- 
produce. Having become a horse, he sniffed at them. 'They reproduced. 


PB VIL10.15 prajàpatih praja asrjata tah srstà aSocams tah $yaitena 
humma ity abhyajighrat tato vai tah samaidhanta 


Prajapati created the creatures. They, once created, suffered. With the 
Syaita (Saman) with 'hummā' [note the onomatopoetic animal noise] he 
sniffed at them. Thereupon they throve. 


This same myth seems to be glancingly referred to in the TS explana- 
tion for the bovine equivalent of the Jatakarman rite: 


TS VL4.11.3-4 prajāpatir eva tát prajā abhijighrati tásmad vatsám 
jatam gaür abhijighrati 


Prajāpati then sniffs the creatures. Therefore a cow sniffs (her) calf, just 
born. 


The connection between this sniffing and breath 1s made explicit in the 
ritual application of this concept. In the Agnicayana, when the 
svayamatrnna (self-perforated) brick is laid, a horse is made to sniff it, 
to establish breath in it: 


TS V.2.8.1 (= .3.2.15; .3.7.4) svayamatrnnam epa 
. . 4évam ūpaghrāpayati prāņām evasyam dadhāti 


He puts on the ‘self-perforated’ (brick). . . . He makes the horse sniff 
it. Thus he puts breath in it. 


MS III.2.6. āthaisā svayamatrnna . . . dšvam upaghrayya!28 sadáyati 
. . átho prāņānām ütsrstyai 


Then (there is) the 'self-perforated' (brick). . . . Having made the 
horse sniff (it), he sets (1t) down. . . . Moreover (this 1s) for the creation 
of breaths. 


128]f the text is correct (there are no variants reported), upaghrāy-ya must be a gerund 
to a causative stem *ghrayayati, parallel to ghrapayati found in the TS passage (V.2.8.1). 
Whitney (Roots) does not record such a stem, but it could have easily been formed in the 
same manner as payáyati ‘makes drink’, pyayayati ‘makes swell’. However, Stanley 
Insler (pers. comm.) prefers to consider this a false reading for *upa-ghra-ya, since 
-ayayati causatives are avoided in Vedic. See Insler 1987, esp. pp. 64f. 
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Similarly, in the Pravargya rite,!29 the priest animates the clay used to 
make the ritual pots by causing a horse to sniff it: 


MSS IV.r.r.14 pindar samavadānīkrtvāyur dhehīty a$venopa- 
eltapya. . . 


Having broken off a lump (of clay), having made a horse sniff it (with 
d e ords) Establish life”... 


There are several other reasons for sniffing. One, especially among 
animals, is for recognition or knowledge. This belief is succinctly ex- 
pressed in the MBh. dictum (V.34.32) gandhena gāvah paśyanti ‘cows 
see by smell’. A SB passage explains why pašus ([domestic] animals) 
use smell to learn things: 


SB XI.8.3.10 cāksur evā pašūnām adatta / tásmād eté cākašyāmānā 
ivaivá nā jānanty átha yādaivopajighranty átha Jananti 


(The sun) took the pasus’ eye. Therefore they, though looking about 
very hard, don't recognize/know (anything). But when they sniff at (it), 
then they recognize/know (it). 130 


Similarly, in the ritual, smell gives recognition: 


SB IV.5.8.5 tam... dronakalasám ávaghrapayati yajū6 vai drona- 
kala$ó yajnám evaínam etád daršayati 


He makes her (the cow) sniff the wooden tub. The wooden tub is the 
worship. Thus he makes her see [= recognize] the worship. 


It is worth noting that elsewhere the droņakalašā ‘wooden tub’ is iden- 
uc the head mūrdhān- (cf., e.g., MS IV. 5.9), so that the cow 


129The Pravargya ceremony is a rite associated with the soma sacrifice. The principal 
action in it is the preparation of a hot milk drink in a large clay pot known as the 
Mahavira. 

130A personal note might lend support to the superiority of smell for recognition in 
animals. Our frightened and angry cat was prepared to attack us as we were trying to 
take him from a veterinarian's cage, though he could see and hear us. But when my 
husband breathed on him, he became immediately calm. 

The famous dog trainer Barbara Woodhouse apparently also used this method. "Her 
way of getting to know an animal was to breathe into its nose" (obit., New York Times, 
July 11, 1988). 
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in this passage is sniffing the ‘head’, just as in the Jatakarman rites. She 
is, as it were, recognizing her own offspring. 

The last reason for sniffing relevant to our passage 1s purification. In 
early Vedic this seems to appear only obliquely, in an MS story. 
Rathaprota Darbhya is accused. He is told to go and sit silently in the 
forest, whatever happens. And then: 


MS IL1.3 tám ha sma vai vyaghra upaghrāyam tūsņīm evāpakrā- 
manti 


Then tigers, having sniffed him, went away silently. 
This, along with the appropriate worship, effects his purification. 


MS IL:.3 tau vai tátraivá $vó bhuté yajhayudhaír anvétyagním 
mathitvāgndye surabhimáte 'stákapalam nír avapatam táto và enam nā 
páryavrnjan 


Then on the next day the two (rsis), having followed (him) with the 
sacrificial vessels, having churned the fire, offered to Agni the Fragrant on 


eight dishes. Thenceforth (people) did not avoid him. 


Since accused people smell bad (MS II. 1.3 durabhí và etám árad yám 
abhisámsanti: ‘a bad smell has reached him whom (people) accuse’), it 
was presumably the sniffing of the tigers that removed the smell and 
brought about the cure. 


3. What the Horse Did 


In KS VIII. 5, with which we began, I would claim that all three of 
these factors are at play in this apparently straightforward description 
of animal behavior. 


KS VIII.s indro vai yatīn salavrkeyebhyah prayacchat tesam 
adyamananam syūmarašmir rsir a$vam prāvišat tasmad a$vas svam šakrd 
upajighrati kas cid [better reading KapS VII. 1 kac cid] rsim cāgnim ca na 
nirastha3m iti 


Indra handed over the Yatis to the hyenas. Of them being eaten, the rsi 
Syumarasmi entered a horse. Therefore a horse sniffs its own excrement 
(thinking), "Have I not expelled the/an rsi and Agni/the fire?" 
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The image of the horse sniffing at the two beings it has just ex- 
creted/aborted seems precisely designed to evoke the picture of the 
ritual sniffing of the newborn at the Jatakarman, and more particularly 
of Prajāpati as (primal?) horse infusing the creatures with breath in the 
mythological model of the Jatakarman. In other words, the horse in the 
KS passage 1s animating, by prescribed ritual means, the creatures he 
has just in some sense given birth to. One of these creatures is our 
leftover Yati Syumarasmi. The horse is at the same time recognizing 
them as his progeny—hence the semirhetorical question kaccid rsim 
eroa a mirastha3m have I not just expelled a/the seer and a/the 
fire?’ 

And I think we can see this action as a sort of purification, too. As 
we have seen, part of the Yati myth concerns the expiation of the 
impurity incurred by vomiting or otherwise purging of soma. This 
birth of Agni and Syumarasni in excrement seems parallel and would 
require parallel purificatory procedures: the horse’s sniffing removes 
this impurity. 

Burning horse dung is used for purification, for example, in the 
Pravargya ceremony. The pots, once fashioned, are themselves called 
horse dung and fumigated with horse dung: 


MSS IV.1.1.21 athainàn udico "ngaran upohya vrsno ašvasya nispad 
asi vrsnas tvāšvasya nispada dhūpayāmasīty ašvašakena kharadeše 


dhüpayati 


Then having pushed these (pots) northward onto the coals, he 
smokes/fumigates them with horse dung on the mound (with the 
words), “You are the excrement of a virile horse. We smoke/fumigate 
you with the excrement of a virile horse." !?! 


This ritual detail precisely recreates our mythic scene. The pots in the 
Pravargya ceremony are symbolically born as excrement of a stallion, 
given life by the horses sniffing of this symbolic excrement, and then 
purified by the smoke of horse's excrement. 

The birth of $yümaraámi and Agni also has a precise ritual applica- 
tion in another sphere. This KS passage 1s found in the Agnyādhāna 
section, the initial establishment of the $rauta ritual fires by a house- 
holder. The passage continues by chronicling the difficulties the gods 


131For the mantra, see MS IV.9.1. 
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face in doing so, particularly in ‘dividing’ the fire into the three fires 
necessary for the šrauta ritual. The horse enables them to do so. 


KS VIIL5 agnim vai vibhājam nāšaknuvams tam a$vena vyabha- 
jan... yau vāva tà psiš cāgniš ca te evainam tad devate vibhajatah. 


(The gods) were not able to divide the fire. They divided it with the 
horse. . . . These two divinities, which are the Seer and the Fire, thus 
divide it in this way. 132 


Elsewhere a similar dilemma is posed in the area of ritual utterance by 
the refusal of speech to divide. 


KS XXVIL3 (= MS IV.5.8) vāk srsta na vyavartatadhvanad eva sa 
indro bravīn mahyam atrapigrhyatam aham etam vyavartayisyamiti 


Speech, (just) created, did not become separated; she just sounded. 
Indra said, “Let (a soma cup) be drawn for me here. I will separate her.” 


The MS parallel makes the unity of Speech even clearer: 
MS IV.s.8 sā vai vag ekadhāvadad yavad āvyāvrttāsīt 
Speech spoke only in a single way as long as she was unseparated. 


Now there are many stories of the division of speech,!33 but in this 
case what is at issue is the various formal types of ritual utterance 
necessary for the performance of the ritual. Just as three fires must be 
produced from the undifferentiated fire, so must the rc, the saman, and 
the yajus become distinguished from the unity of speech (and set off 
from nonreligious speech). 


MS IV.4.9 bráhma vai yád ágre vyábhavad fk sāma yájuh 


When the formulation divided in the beginning, the rc, the saman, 
and the yajus (resulted). 


To return to KS VIII. 5, the horse, by ‘giving birth to the time mamene 
seer and breathing līfe into them, produces the archetypal ritual, the 


132] still do not understand this last statement. 
1338ee below, Chap. 9, C.3, for further discussion. 
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Basic necessities for ritual performance, namely, the fire, the center of 
ritual activity, and the seer (rsi), the fashioner of ritual speech. This can 
be seen as the primal Ādhāna, establishment of the ritual. Just as in the 
main version of the myth the Yatis reenact the origins of the ritual, so 
in this brief passage one of the Yatis is (re)born as prototype ritual 
participant. 

There is a further, more precise ritual reminiscence in this KS pas- 
sage as well. Recall the Kariri Isti, the rain charm, in which karira (and 
kharjura), that is, plant material made from the Yatis’ bodies, forms an 
important part of the ritual. This ritual also contains another trans- 
formed (albeit disguised) Yati, as sign of impending rain. A black horse 
is tethered near or in the ritual ground, then frightened by a flapping 
cloak. If the horse shakes itself or urinates or defecates, it will rain. 


BSS XII.38 athaitam  agvarh samdānāt — pramucyottara- 
vargyenabhiviksipaty abhikranda stanaya garbham adha iti sa yadi vi- 
dhūnute yadi mehati yadi šakyt karoti varsisyatīti eva veda 


Then having released the horse from the fetter, he shakes at (1t) with 
the upper garment, (saying), "Roar; thunder; get an embryo [7 become 
pregnant]." If it shakes itself, if it urinates, if it makes excrement, he (the 
priest) knows “it will rain.” !34 


ioe eespecially the mantra (= TS Ill.1.11.6 etc.: abhikranda stanaya 
garbham adha iti ‘Roar; thunder; get an embryo’), in which the horse 
is enjoined to become pregnant, using the same phrase, garbham a 
foisaeassin the Aditi passage above (KS XI.6). The horse becomes 
pregnant with rain and then gives birth to it as urine and excrement, 
Iu s»vumarasmi is reborn as excrement in KS VIII. s. Once again, 
i atiss(@r, here, one Yati) become rain after their violent death. 


B. Indra as Father 


What possible relation to the KS passage can the JB/PB passages 
have, beyond the existence of survivor(s)? Our investigation of the 
sniffing horse has given us the clue. The horse sniffing its own excre- 
ment can serve as an image of a father breathing life into, and giving 


134Cf. ApSS XIX.25.20-22 and Caland's comments there and in 1908, no. 180, p. 
130; 
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recognition to, his newborn child. This is precisely the episode de- 
scribed in the JB/PB versions. The major difference is that rather than 
having the horse represent the primal father Prajāpati, we instead have 
as the father Indra, transformed from tormentor to nurturer of the 
Yatis. Here the Yati survivors seek a father, and Indra adopts them. 
Like the horse in KS VIII.5, he gives them a new life, and he acknowl- 
edges them as his sons. 


PB XIIL4.17 te 'bruvan ko na īmān putran bharisyatity aham itindro 
*bravit tàn adhinidhaya paricaryacarad vardhayan 


They said, “Who will bear us (as) sons?” “J,” said Indra. Having put 
(them) (on his back?), having served them, he set about raising (them). 


The boys may in fact be using a verbal formula to compel Indra to 
acknowledge and take responsibility for them. A SB passage describes 
how a dependent can force a reluctant or forgetful master to take up his 
duties: 


SB 1L.3.4.7 utó bhartā bharyam nanubudhyate sā yādaivāha bharyó 
vai te 'smi bibhrhi méty āthainam vedāthainam bhāryām manyate 


And (in the case) a supporter does not recognize (a person as one) to 
be supported: when he (the dependent) says, "I am to be supported by 
you. Support me," then he knows him and realizes he 1s to be supported. 


The command bibhrhí ma 'support me' 1s precisely that found in JB 
I.186 when the boys praise Indra and then order him bibhrhy eva nah 
‘support us'.135 This simple formula may, under the circumstances, 
have coercive power. 

The parallelism between the KS and JB/PB versions is underscored 
by the likelihood that parental Indra in JB/PB is now in one of his 
more familiar guises, that of bull. In JB/PB Indra is called trikakubh 
(and the JB/PB passages are in explanation of the Traikakubha Saman): 


PB VIIL:.4 tāms trikakub adhinidhayacarat 


The Trikakubh, having put (them) on (his back), went along. 


155See also the words of the little fish in the story of Manu and the flood below (Chap. 
8. D.3). 
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And in the JB Indra puts the three boys between his shoulders, where 
they hang from his three kakubhs (humps?): 


JB 1.185 tàn antaramsayor adhyasyata tā asya tisrah kakubho 
"ambanta 


He threw them between his two shoulders. They hung on his three 
kakubhs. 


Indra is called trikakübh- also at RV I. 121.4, where he is giving aid and 
direction to cows, and Geldner there and Caland (ad PB VIII. 1.4) 
plausibly suggest that trikakübh- refers to a bull or three-humped 
bull.136 


RV I.121.4 asyá made svaryam dā rtayapivrtam usriyāņām ánikam 
yād dha prasārge trikaküm nivártat . . . 


In the exhilaration of this (soma) you gave the confined, bellowing rank 
of cows to the truth [i.e., freed them] 
When the Trikakubh brought (them) down in (their) streaming . . . 


The bull-father would then fill the same slot as the horse-father 1n KS 
Viņs, 

The remainder of the stories diverge. The JB/PB version con- 
cludes,!37 as I mentioned above, with a trifunctional twist (unnoticed 
by Dumézil or his followers, as far as I can tell). Having raised them, 
Indra offers the three boys boons, and they choose, especially in the 
PB, a neatly trifunctional set of gifts.138 Prthura$mi desires ksatra- 
‘might, dominion’ (second function), Brhadgiri brahmavarcasa- ‘brah- 
manic glory' (first function), and Rāyovāja pašu- 'cattle' (third func- 
tion). 


136Cf. also Gonda 1976, p. 106; Bodewitz 1984, p. 68, n. 11; with a slightly different 
interpretation, Lüders 1951, p. 85. 

137Note that Bodewitz's article (1984), which deals at length with the JB version of 
this myth, does not mention the dénouement; it treats only the portion of the story 
contained in JB 1.185. 

138Except in PB VIII. 1.5, where Indra simply gives them all cattle: 


PB VIII.1.5 sa etena ca pragathenaitena [ca] sāmnā sahasram pasun asrjata tan 
ebhyo prayacchat te pratyatisthan 


With this pragatha [just quoted] and this saman, he created a thousand cattle. 
He gave these to them (the boys). They (thus) got firm standing. 
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PB XIIL4.17 tàn vardhayitvabravit kumaraka varan vrnidhvam iti 
ksatram mahyam ity abravit prthura$mis tasma etena pārthurašmena 


ksatram prāyacchat . . . brahmavarcasam  mahyam ity  abravid 
brhadgiris tasma etena bārhadgireņa brahmavarcasam prāyac- 
chat... pašūn mahyam ity abravid rayovajas tasma etena rāyovājīyena 


pašūn prayacchat 


Having raised them he said, "Boys, choose yourself boons.” "(Give) 
me dominion,” said Prthuraémi. He gave him dominion with this Pār- 
thurašma (Saman). . .. "(Give) me brahmanic glory,” said Brhadgiri. 
He gave him brahmanic glory with this Bārhadgira (Saman). . 
"(Give) me cattle," said Rāyovāja. He gave him cattle with this Rāyovā- 
jiya (Saman). 


The functionality was recognized by the composers of the texts them- 
selves. In PB XIII 4.18 they recommend the Parthura$ma Saman for a 
rajanya- ‘warrior’, the Bārhadgira Sāman for a brahman, and the 
Rāyovājīya Saman for a vai$ya- ‘clansman, villager’, concluding 


PB XIIL4.18 svenaivainams tad rüpena samardhayati stomah 


By means of each one's own characteristic the stoma thereby makes 
them (/him?) prosper. 


The JB 1s somewhat less orthodox, at least superficially, and the dis- 
tribution of boys and boons somewhat different. Rāyovāja asks for 
cattle (pašu) as in PB and is given iļā, the refreshing ritual drink often 
identified with pašu. Prthurašmi asks for and gets ksatra- "might, do- 
minion'. Brhadgiri asks for annadyam ‘food/the possession of food’ 
and is given his wish (kaman).!39 


JB L186 tàn abravit kimkamo va ekah kimkama ekah kimkama eka 
iti / so bravīd rayovajah pasukamo "ham asmīti / tasma iļām prayac- 
chat / pašavo va ila / athabravit prthura$mih ksatrakamo "ham asmiti / 
tasmai ksatram prayacchat / sa eva prthur vainyah / athabravid brhad- 
girir annadyakamo "ham asmiti / tasmā athakāram [?] prayacchat / an- 
nam va athakarah 


139Perhaps. As discussed in n. 4, this is Oertel’s interpretation (1898, p. 124), but the 
text is disturbed. 
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He said to them, “What wish does this one have? What wish this one? 
What wish this one?" Rāyovāja said, “I want cattle.” He (Indra) gave!40 
him ila. The ila is really cattle. Then Prthurasmi said, “I want domin- 
ion.” To him he gave dominion. He thus (became) Prthu Vainya. Then 
Brhadgiri said, “I want food/the eating of food.” To him he gave 
(2). For is food. 


Neither Rayovaja nor Brhadgiri seems adequately to represent the first 
function here, though one could press Rāyovāja into it on account of 
the ila. 

This conclusion, with its distribution of boons, may be, as I suggested 
above, a folktale grafted onto the episode of the survivors, which may 
originally have ended with Indra’s adoption of the boys. It may, how- 
ever, also reflect dimly the same concerns as the KS passage. The Yajur 
Veda (to which the KS belongs) is often preoccupied with the proper 
establishment and maintenance of the ritual, both now in the human 
sphere and in its original form among the gods. It is fitting that the KS 
passage should ultimately concern the initial establishment of the ritual. 
But the Sama Veda Brahmanas are less concerned with the ritual per se 
(as opposed to the samans in it); the equivalent to the establishment of 
the primal ritual in the KS passage might be the establishment of the 
prototype Vedic society in the SV Brahmanas, with the three surviving 
Yatis each representing one of the three twice-born classes. This would 
U oniparableto the division of the fires in KS VIII.5. In each case a 
central social institution will have arisen from the terror and disorder of 
the Indra-impelled attack by the hyenas. 


Thus, careful examination of the context and vocabulary of the my- 
thic fragments concerning Indra and the Yatis has created a far different 
picture from the one that results from a superficial scanning of the 
story. The Yatis, far from being enemies or victims of Indra, are his 
righteously sacrificing devotees. When Indra delivers them to the 
hyenas, he is not committing a callous act of violence, but is acting 
benevolently toward both the Yatis and the hyenas and furthering the 
proper functioning of both cosmos (macrocosm) and ritual (micro- 
cosm). 


140Note that the same verb (prayacchat) is used for Indra’s granting boons to the 
surviving Yatis (in JB 1.186 and PB VIII.1.5, XIII.4.17; cf. also PB XVIII.1.9, with 
Prajāpatt and Indra) as for his handing over their hapless brethren to the hyenas. 
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It is Indra transformed into a female hyena (Salāvrkī) who hands 
over the Yatis as food to her young hyenas (Sālāvrkeya). She/he is 
rather nurturing her young than murdering the Yatis. The Yatis, on the 
one hand, “deserve” their death because of certain ritual flaws commit- 
ted when under attack. On the other hand, in death they fulfill their 
ritual objectives. These objectives are various, but they all center 
around the portion of the ritual ground known as the Uttaravedi. It 1s 
in the vicinity of the Uttaravedi that animal sacrifices are performed, 
and the animal-sacrificing Yatis, by a sort of ritual symmetry, become 
sacrifices to animals. The Uttaravedi is also used in the Varunapraghasa 
ceremony and its associated rain-making rituals, and the plants into 
which the Yatis are transformed are precisely those used to bring the 
rain that ensures life on earth. 

In several versions of the myth certain Yatis survive TEM 
reborn by acquiring a new father: a horse or Indra in the guise of three- 
humped bull. In these versions the reborn Yati(s) appear to take roles as 
archetypal figures 1n Vedic society, as the priest in the primal establish- 
ment of the ritual (KS) or as representatives of the three twice-born 
classes (JB/PB). However each myth fragment ends, they all convey 
the message that from disruptive yet ritualized violence comes a new 
and fructifying order. 


APPENDIX 
On Two Recent Treatments 
of the Yati Myth 


After many decades of neglect, the Yati myth has formed the subject 
of two recent articles, by S. A. Dange and H. W. Bodewnitz. 14! 

Dange presents a most remarkable interpretation. By a series of 
inferences of what one can only deem breathtaking creativity and inde- 
pendence from the texts, he has concluded that the ascetic Yatis came to 
a place frequented by wolves to offer themselves to the animals in ritual 
suicide (see esp. p. 116): "The Yatis, who have been known even to the 
Rigvedic seers as wandering ascetics, came to a particular place, when 
completely emaciated, as the last resort and with a determined mind to 
meet their last fate. The wolves (or dogs . . .) might be knowing the 


H!Dange 1980-81; Bodewitz 1984. As it happens, I did not come upon either article 
until my treatment of the myth was more or less complete. 
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place by habit.” Note details such as “completely emaciated,” which 
are completely invented. 

He further suggests that this act “was customary for the Yatis them- 
selves.” And, as noted above (n. 9), he considers Indra a secondary 
intrusion in the text, with little justification. He offers no further tex- 
tual support for his hypothesis, beyond the suggestion that the “smile” 
in KS XXV.6 is a sign of the Yatis “complacency” (p. 115), indicating 
that the Yatis want to be eaten. 

Bodewitz (pp. 66—67) rightly rejects this theory of Dange's—both 
the notion that the Yatis committed suicide and that Indra had no part 
in the killing. Most of the rest of Bodewitz's article concerns the JB 
version of the myth. However, I should comment here on some of his 
assumptions about the myth in general that in certain cases lead him to 
what seem to me erroneous conclusions. 

Some minor points: 

(1) He suggests that the expression "to surrender people to the sā- 
lavrkas" may originally simply have meant "to kill people and leave 
them uncremated or unburied" (p. 67). But in Vedic this "expression" 
occurs only in our myth, with Indra as subject and the Yatis as object. 
There is no evidence for a general expression of this form. 

(2) He states that "in every passage where the Yatis and the sālāvrkas 
occur together... some of them are alive and escape from these 
wolves and hyaenas" (p. 69). While it 1s undoubtedly true (and the 
point of the story in a way) that all the Yatis are alive when attacked, 
individuals escape only rarely—in the JB (1.185) and PB (XII. 4.17) 
E ons and n KS VIIL 5, where Syumarasmi enters the horse. The 
other passages give us no reason to believe that any Yatis escaped. 

HEC to consider the Uttaravedi only as a "refuge" (p. 70, n. 
15), an "asylum" (p. 71), without recognizing its dangerous aspects. 
He sees it as representing "the cosmic hill, che axis mundi, the centre of 
the world" (p. 70, n. 15). But, as the textual evidence assembled above 
demonstrates, the Uttaravedi evokes far more ambivalent feelings. 

More important 1s the last point: 

(4) He believes that “the Yatis of these Vedic myths can hardly be 
disconnected from the ascetics who are (later) denoted by this term" (p. 
70) and goes so far as to call them “non-sacrificing ascetics” (my italics, 
p. 71). Their association with the Bhrgus (duly recognized in n. 16) he 
explains by assuming (from SB and JB evidence) that the Bhrgus were 
late converts to ritualism: "The Bhrgus as well as the Yatis were on the 
fringe of Vedic orthodoxy." But the earlier, RVic evidence never calls 
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the orthodoxy of the Bhrgus into question, and, for the Yatis, the 
passages collected above detailing their participation in the ritual 
should decisively refute this assumption about the Yatis’ heterodox 
practices. 

By assuming that the Yatis were nonritualists, Bodewitz can then 
explain the rescue of some of the Yatis by attributing to them a death- 
bed conversion to ritualism, as it were. Indra saves the survivors be- 
cause they have just acknowledged the proper religion. They praise 
Indra; they climb on the Uttaravedi: this "implies an exaltation of the 
power of Vedic ritualism" and "may also indicate that under pressure of 
the circumstances the Yatis came to acknowledge the efficacy of the 
Vedic religion (especially its ritual)" (p. 70). This textually unsup- 
ported, albeit dramatic picture of religious change of heart muddies the 
waters and prevents us from seeing what is really going on. 


PART II 


SVARBHĀNU AND 
THE WOUNDED SUN 


CHAPTER $ 


The Texts and the Myth 


The myth of Svarbhānu and the sun is related, in full or in part, no 
fewer than twenty times in Vedic prose, in texts belonging to all four 
Vedas (though the AB 1s surprisingly absent); the Rig Veda also treats it 
in V.40.5—9 with an amplitude and coherence rare for that text, al- 
though unfortunately not quite coherently enough. 


A. The Texts 


MS II.1.5 svarbhanur và āsurāh suryam tāmasāvidhyat tám somā- 
rudra abhisajyatam tásya và eténaivá šāmalam apahatam eténasmims téjo 
"dhattam 


Svarbhānu Asura pierced the sun with darkness. Soma and Rudra 
healed him. With this (worship?) they smashed away his blemish. With 
this (worship?) they placed splendor in him. 


MS II.s.2 svārbhānur và àsuráh süryam támasavidhyat tásya devās 
támó 'paghnan yát prathamám támo 'pàghnant savih krsnabhavad yád 
dvitiyam sa lóhim yát trtlyam sā balaksī yád adhyastād apákrntat [5 
*apakrntant?] savir vašābhavat té *bruvan devapašūm imám kamayala- 
bhamaha ity átha và iyám tárhy rksāsīd alómikà tè 'bruvarhs tāsmai kā- 
māyālabhāmahai yāthāsyām eljas ca vānaspātayaš ca jayanta iti 
tam vai tásmai kāmāyālabhanta táto ’syam Ggsadhayas ca vānaspātayaš 
cājāyanta 
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Svarbhānu Asura pierced the sun with darkness. The gods smashed 
away his darkness. The first darkness they smashed away became a black 
ewe. The second a reddish one. The third a white one. What he [5 
*they| cut off from the —— ! became a vasa ewe. They suid TENE 
seize |= sacrifice] this divine beast for (some) wish." Now at this time 
this (earth) was bald and hairless. They said, "Let us seize (her) for this 
wish, that plants and trees shall arise on this (earth)." They seized her for 
this wish. Thereupon plants and trees arose on this (earth). 


MS IV.5.7 svàrbhanur và āsurāh süryam tāmasāvidhyat tásya devās 
támó 'paghnan yát prathamám támo 'paghnant savih krsnabhavad yád 
dvitīyam sa lóhini yát trtiyam sā balaksi sā svéna rüpéna niramucyata 


Svarbhānu Asura pierced the sun with darkness. The gods smashed 
away his darkness. The first darkness they smashed away became a black 
ewe. The second a reddish one. The third a white one. He (the sun) was 
released with his own form/color. 


MS IV.8.3 svārbhānur và asuráh süryam támasavidhyat tám átrir 
ánvapa$yat 


Svarbhanu Asura pierced the sun with darkness. Atri saw him. 


KS XI.5 svārbhānur và āsurās suryam tamasavidhyat sā nā vyàrocata 
tásmai devàh prāyašcittim aichams tám ctáyóstyayajayams tāyāsmāt 
támó 'paghnan 


Svarbhānu Asura pierced the sun with darkness. He did not shine 
forth. The gods sought an expiation for him. They had him worship 
with this Isti. With it they smashed the darkness from him. 


KS XIL:3 svārbhānur và āsurās süryam tāmasāvidhyat sā nā 
vyarocyata tāsmād devas támó 'pālumpan yát prathamām apalumpan 
sāvis krsnabhavad yád dvitīyam sā phalgür yāt trtīyam sā balaksī yád 
adhyasthad apalumpan sāvir vasabhavad átha và iyām tārhy rksālomā- 
kāsīt tām devā ádityai kamayalabhanta tayasyam lómany arohayams táto 
và iyám lómàny agrhnat 


Svarbhānu Asura pierced the sun with darkness. He did not shine 
forth. The gods stripped off the darkness from him. The first darkness 


For this and the equivalent phrases in KS XII. 13, TS II. 1.2.2—3, see below, Chap. 7, 
Bar 
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they stripped off became a black ewe. The second a reddish one. The 
third a white one. What they stripped off from the became a vaśā 
ewe. Now at this time this (earth) was bald and without hair. The gods 
seized [= sacrificed] this (ewe) to Aditi for this wish. With her they made 
hair grow on this (earth). Thereupon this (earth) got hair. 


KS XXVII.2 svarbhānur vā āsuras sūryam tamasāvidhyat sa na 
vyarocyata tasmād devās tamo 'palumpan yat prathamam apālumpan 
sāvis krsnabhavad yad dvitīyam sā phalgur yat trtiyarh sā balaksi 


Svarbhanu Asura pierced the sun with darkness. He did not shine 
forth. The gods stripped off the darkness from him. The first darkness 
they stripped off became a black ewe. The second a reddish one. The 
third a white one. 


KS XXVIII.4  svarbhanur và āsuras suryam tamasavidhyat tam atrir 
evāgre nvavindat 


Svarbhānu Āsura pierced the sun with darkness. Atri found him at 
first. 


TS H.1.2.2-3 süvarbhanur āsurāh sūryam tāmasāvidhyat tásmai de- 
vah prāyašcittim aichan tásya yāt prathamám támo ’paghnant sā krsņāvir 
abhavad yád dvitiyam sā phālgunī yát trttyam sā balaksī yád adhyasthad 
apākrntant sāvir vasa // sám abhavat té deva abruvan devapašūr va ayám 
sám abhūt kāsmā imám alapsyamaha iti átha vaí tārhy ālpā prthivyasid 
ājātā Gsadhayas tam āvim vašām adityébhyah kamayalabhanta táto và 
áprathata prthivy ájayantaüsadhayah 


Svarbhānu Asura pierced the sun with darkness. The gods sought an 
expiation for him. The first darkness they smashed off became a black 
ewe. The second a reddish one. The third a white one. What they cut off 
from the became a va$a ewe. The gods said, "A divine beast has 
come into being. For what/to whom shall we offer it?" Now at this time 
the earth was small and plants had not arisen. They seized [= sacrificed] 
this vašā ewe to the Adityas for this wish. Thereupon the earth spread 


out and plants arose. 


(DS 22 (= SBK VII.2.1.1) svàrbhanur ha và asuráh / süryam 
tāmasā vivyādha sā támasa viddhó nā vyàrocata tásya somārudrāv evaitāt 
támó pāhatām 
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Svarbhānu Āsura pierced the sun with darkness. Pierced with 
darkness, he did not shine forth. Soma and Rudra smashed away his 
darkness. 


PB IV.s.2 svarbhānur và āsura adityam tamasavidhyat tam devah 
svarair asprnvan 


Svarbhānu Asura pierced the Aditya [= sun] with darkness. The gods 
won him with the Svara (Samans). 


PB IV.6.13 svarbhanur va asura adityam tamasavidhyat tasya devā 
divakirtyais tamo 'paghnan 


Svarbhānu Asura pierced the Aditya [= sun] with darkness. The gods 
smashed away his darkness with the Divākīrtya (Samans). 


PB VI.6.8 svarbhānur va āsura adityam tamasavidhyat tam devā na 
vyajānams te 'trim upādhāvams tasyātrir bhasena tamo 'pāhan yat 
prathamam apāhan sā krsnavir abhavad yad dvitiyam sā rajatā yat trti- 
yam sā lohini yaya varnam abhyatrnat sa šuklāsīt 


Svarbhanu Asura pierced the Aditya [= sun] with darkness. The gods 
did not discern him. They resorted to Atri. Atri smashed away his 
darkness with the Bhasa (Saman). The first (darkness) he smashed away 
became a black ewe. The second a silvery one. The third a reddish one. 
With which he bored through to (his) color, that became a 
bright/white one. 


PB XIV.rr.14. svarbhanur và asura adityam tamasavidhyat sa na 
vyarocata tasyatrir bhasena tamo ’pahan sa vyarocata 


Svarbhanu Asura pierced the Aditya [= sun] with darkness. He did 
not shine forth. Atri smashed away his darkness with the Bhasa (Saman). 
He shone forth. 


PB XXIII. 16.2 svarbhānur va asurah suryam tamasavidhyat tasmai 
devah prāyašcittim aichams te eta avindains tabhir asmāt tamo 'paghnan 


Svarbhanu Asura pierced the sun with darkness. The gods sought an 
expiation for him. They found these (observances). With them they 
smashed away the darkness from him. 
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JB L.80-81 svarbhānur va āsura adityam tamasavidhyat / tam devas 
carsayas cābhisajyan / te “trim abruvann rse tvam idam apajahiti / ta- 
mcus etadeatrir apahan /... 


sa yat prathamam apahan sa krsnavir abhavat / yad dvitiyam apahan sa 
dhūmrāvir abhavat / yat trtlyam apāhan sā phalguny avir abhavat 


Svarbhānu Asura pierced the Aditya [= sun] with darkness. The gods 
and seers healed him. They said to Atri, “Seer, smash this (darkness) 
away." (Saying) yes, Atri smashed it away. . . . 

The first (darkness) he smashed away became a black ewe. The second 
he smashed away became a smoke-colored ewe. The third he smashed 
away became a reddish ewe. 


JB 1.386 svarbhanur va asura adityam tamasavidhyat / tam devas 
carsayas cabhisajyan / ta etāni svarany apasyan / tair ctam asprnvan 


Svarbhanu Asura pierced the Aditya [= sun] with darkness. The gods 
and seers healed him. They saw these Svara (Samans). With them they 
won him. 


JB II.39o svarbhānur va asura adityam tamasavidhyat / tam devas 
carsayas cabhisajyan / ta etani divakirtyani samany apasyan / tair asya 
tamo pāghnan 


Svarbhanu Asura pierced the Aditya [= sun] with darkness. The gods 
and seers healed him. They saw these Divakirtya Samans. With them 
they smashed away his darkness. 


KB XXIV.3 svarbhanur ha va asura adityam tamasavidhyat / tas- 
yatrayas tamo ’pajighamsanta etam saptadašastomam tryaham purastad 
visuvata upayan / tasya purastat tamo 'pajaghnuh / tat purastad [Keith, 
ad loc. > *parastad] asidat ta etam eva tryaham uparistād visuvata up- 
āyan tasyoparistat tamo 'pajaghnuh / tat parastad asidat tàn vai 
svarasāmāna iti acaksate / etair ha và atraya adityam tamaso ’sprnvata 


Svarbhanu Asura pierced the Aditya [= sun] with darkness. The Atris 
wished to smash away his darkness. Before the Visuvant (Day) they 
performed this three-day (rite) with the Saptadasa Stoma. They smashed 
away the darkness from in front of him. It settled beyond. They per 
formed this three-day (rite) after the Visuvant (Day). They smashed 
away the darkness from behind him. It settled beyond. These they call 
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*the Svarasāman (Days).” With them the Atris won the Āditya from 
darkness. 


GB II.3.19 svarbhānur và asurih [sic] sūryan tamasavidhyat / tad 
atrir apanunoda / tad atrir anvapašyat 


Svarbhānu Āsura pierced the sun with darkness. Atri pushed it away. 
Then Atri saw (the sun). 


RV V.40.5 yát tva sūrya svarbhanus, tamasavidhyad āsurāh 
áksetravid yátha mugdhó, bhūvanāny adidhayuh 

.6 svārbhānor ádha yád indra māyā, avó divó vārtamānā avāhan 
gülhám süryam támasapavratena, turlyena brāhmaņāvindad átrih 

.7 ma mam imám tava sántam atra, irasyā drugdhó bhiyāsā ni gārīt 
tvám mitró asi satyārādhās, tau mehāvatam várunaá ca rājā 

.8 grāvņo brahmā yuyujānāh saparyán, kīriņā devān nāmasopašiksan 
ātrih sūryasya divi cáksur adhat, svarbhanor ápa maya aghuksat 

.9 yam vai suryam svārbhānus, tāmasāvidhyad āsurāh 
átrayas tám anv avindan, nahy ànyé asaknuvan 


.§ When, O sun, Svarbhànu Asura pierced you with darkness, the 
creatures perceived like a bewildered one, not knowing the 
territory. 

.6 Then, O Indra, when you smashed down from heaven the 
circling magic spells of Svarbhanu, Atri with the fourth 
formulation found the sun, hidden by darkness because of 
(an act) contrary to commandment. 

7 [The sun:] "O Atri, let him not, deceived by jealonsveun eas 
swallow me, being this one of yours. You are an ally, whose 
gifts are true; do you and King Varuna help me here.” 

.8§ The Brahman (Atri), yoking the pressing stones, serving the gods 
with plain/mere reverence, seeking to win (the sun), Atri 
placed the eye of the sun in heaven. He hid away the magic 
spells of Svarbhanu. 

.9 Which sun Svarbhanu Asura pierced with darkness, that one the 

Atris found, for no others were able. 


The Mahabharata also contains a rather garbled version of the story: 


MBh. XIII.ī41.1 $rnu me haihayasrestha, karmatreh sumahatmanah 
.2 ghore tamasy ayudhyanta, sahita devadanavah 
avidhyata Sarais tatra, svarbhanuh somabhāskarau 
.3 atha te tamasa grasta, nihanyante sma danavaih 


O 


s Jl JI 


oes 


d 
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devā nrpatisardula, sahaiva balibhis tada 
asurair vadhyamanas te, ksinaprana divaukasah 
apasyanta tapasyantam, atrim vipram mahavane 
athainam abruvan devah, santakrodham jitendriyam 
asurair isubhir viddhau, candradityav imav ubhau 
vayam vadhyamahe capi, šatrubhis tamasavrte 
nadhigacchama šāntim ca, bhayat trayasva nah 
prabho 
katham raksami bhavatas, te *bruvams candrama 
bhava 
timiraghnas ca savita, dasyuha caiva no bhava 
evam uktas tadatris tu, tamonud abhavac chašī 
apašyat saumabhavam ca, sūryasya pratidaršanam 
drstvā nātiprabham somam, tathā sūryam ca 
pārthiva 
prakāšam akarod atris, tapasa svena samyuge 
jagad vitimiram capi, pradiptam akarot tada 
vyajayac chatrusamghams ca, devānām svena tejasā 
atriņā dahyamanams tan, drstvā deva mahasuran 
parakramais te "pi tada, vyatyaghnann atriraksitah 
udbhasitas ca savitā, devas trata hatasurah 
atrina tv atha somatvam, krtam uttamatejasā 
advitiyena munina, Japatā carmavasasa 
phalabhaksena rājarse, pa$ya karmātriņā krtam 


Hear from me, O best of the Haihayas, the deed 
of great-souled Atri: 

In terrible darkness the gods and the Dānavas were 
jointly contending. At that time Svarbhānu 
pierced the moon and sun with arrows. 

Then swallowed by darkness, the gods, along with 
their mighty (weapons), were smashed 
down by the Dānavas, O tiger of rulers. 

The heaven dwellers, being slain by the Asuras, 
with breath destroyed, saw the poet Atri 
practicing austerities in a great forest. 

Then the gods said to him, who had appeased 
anger and conquered senses, “Both these 
two, the moon and the sun, were pierced 
by the Asuras with arrows. 

“And we are also being slain by our enemies under 
cover of darkness. And we cannot reach 
peace Rescue us from fear, © lord.” 
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.7 [Atri said,] "How shall I protect your graces?” 
They said, “Become the moon. And 
(become) Savitar [= the sun], smasher of 
the dark, and become the smasher of 
Dasyus for us." 

.8 Thus addressed, Atri became the moon, banisher 
of darkness. He saw the lunar condition and 
the appearance of the sun. 

.g Having seen that the moon and the sun were not 
at all bright, Atri made (each) visible by use 
of his own austerity. 

.10 And he also made the world free from darkness, 
blazing. And he vanquished the host of 
enemies of the gods by his own splendor. 

.I1 Seeing the great Asuras being burned by Atri, the 
gods, protected by Atri, with bold attacks 
struck back at them, too. 

.12 Savitar [= the sun] was (re)illuminated and, with 
the Asuras smashed, the gods were saved, 
and the moon's condition was restored— 
(all) by Atri, possessing highest splendor. 

.13 Behold, O royal seer, the deed done by the 
incomparable ascetic, muttering (prayers), 
dressed (only) in skins, eating (only) fruit— 
by Atri. 


B. Overview of the Myth 


The prose version of this myth invariably begins 
svarbhanur va āsurāh sūryam tāmasāvidhyat (e.g., MS 11.1.5) 


Svarbhanu Asura pierced/ wounded the sun with darkness. 


(Thus also three other passages in MS, five in PB, four in KS, three in 


JB, and one each in TS, ŚB, KB, GB, with minor differences in sandhi 


and particle choice, and substitution in PB, JB, and KB ofādityam for 


sūryam.) 


The RV passage begins and ends with what used to be called trans- 


formational variants of this sentence: 


RV V.40.sab  yát tvà sürya svārbhānus, tamasavidhyad āsurāh 
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When, O sun, Svarbhanu Asura pierced you with 
darkness . .. 


gab yám vai süryam svarbhanus, tamasavidhyad āsurāh 
Which sun Svarbhānu Āsura pierced with darkness... 


Notice that like the RVic passages the prose version can also fall into 
two orthodox eight-syllable lines.2 This might suggest that both the 
prose versions and the extant RVic version are based on an older, 
syntactically straightfoward account in verse.? 

The rest of the myth is more fluid, like a number of other Vedic 
myths, including that of Indra and the Yatis, with a fixed first sentence, 
presumably of some age, thematically encapsulating the myth, and a 
freer treatment of what follows. In Svarbhanu what follows generally 
involves some sort of remedy for this disaster: in fullest form, it is 
usually the seer Atri, sometimes in conjunction with, or at the behest 
of, the gods, who finds the sun or removes the darkness by some ritual 
expedient. 

Before looking more closely at some versions of this remedy, I will 
consider the usual interpretation of the myth, for this myth has a long 
agreed upon, standard interpretation. It is said to describe or be about 


2Reading stivarbhanur va āsurāh and either süriyam támasavidhyat or süryam tāmasā 
avidhyat. (I would favor the former possibility.) Note that RV V.40.5, 9 does not allow 
or require distraction in either süryam or tāmasāvidhyat. We should note that Lanman 
(1893, p. 187) considers these verses (V.40.5, 9) to be “of distinctly later origin" than 6— 
8. 


In fact Stanley Insler (pers. comm.) has produced a tentative, balladlike versification 
of the first half of the BYV version, in eight-syllable lines: 


svārbhānur và asuráh / süryam tāmasāvidhyat 
sā nā vyàrocata *tásmad [*táda?] / devāh prāyašcittim aicharhs 
tám etāyčstyāyājayams / *táyà támo ’smad āpāghnan 

[or] tásya devās tāmē 'pāghnan 
Yāt prathamām tāmo 'paghnant. / sāvis *tátah krsņābhavad 
yād dvitlyam sā lóhini / yát tīyam sā balaksī 
yád adhyastād apākrntant / sāvir vašā sám abhavat 


with a possible ending: 


táto prathata prthivy / ájayanta caūsadhayah 
[or] 1yam lómany agrhnat 


The point of this exercise was not to construct a Schleicherian fable but to show with 
how little alteration or adaptation the prose version falls into verse lines. 
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an eclipse, and Svarbhānu is said to be the "Eclipse Demon," equiv- 


alent to later Rahu.4 Now, leaving aside the larger question of what it 
would mean for a myth simply to "be about" an eclipse, let us see if 
this interpretation makes any sense for the myth. In a general way, of 
course, it might. The darkness of the sun in the myth could have been 
suggested by the natural phenomenon. In other words, the sun does 
sometimes unaccountably get dark; since this is a possible natural situa- 
tion, it is also a possible mythological situation. Indeed, the later» Rāhu 
myth does make sense in its detail as mirroring an eclipse: Rāhu swal- 
lows the sun, a reasonable metaphor of what one sees during an eclipse. 


MBh. I.17.8 tato vairavinirbandhah, krto rahumukhena vai 
$a$vata$ candrasuryabhyam, grasaty adyapi caiva tau 


Then an eternal quarrel was created between the head of Rahu and the 
Moon and Sun. Even today he swallows them both. 


However, the actions described in the Svarbhanu myth are quite differ- 
he ac 


tion of the root /vyadh is often accomplished by a sharp object or 


Cf., e.g., Lanman 1893, pp. 187-90; Hopkins 1909, p. 35; Macdonell and Keith 
1912, sub Sürya, Svarbhānu; Macdonell 1897, p. 160; Keith 1925, p. 235; O'Flaherty 
LOST, p- 197. 

5The name Rāhu is entirely absent from Vedic, except for one possible occurrence in 
the AVS, where the reading is disturbed; indeed rāhu- fails to appear in most of the 
manuscripts. (See Whitney, AV, ad loc.) [This hymn does not appear in AVP.] Even if 
Rāhu is to be read here, the passage contributes nothing to our understanding of the 
Svarbhànu myth: 


AV XIX.9.1oab sám no grahas candramasah, $ám adityas ca rāhūņā (?) 


[Whitney:| Weal for us be the planets belonging to the moon, and weal the sun 
(aditya [Whitney here follows the commentator’s reading, sg. adityaá|) 
with Rāhu. 


Most manuscripts have šarāhuņā here, and I would suggest that the rāhuņā of a few 
manuscripts and of the commentary is an emendation attempting to make sense of this 
difficult reading, based on knowledge of the later connection between the sun and 
Ràhu. Unfortunately I do not understand the original sense of the passage. 

Caland (1926c) claims to have identified the Rāhu story (without the name Rāhu) in a 
different Vedic myth involving Vrtra (as the Rāhu figure), Agni, and Soma (TS II.4.12, 
II. 5.2; MS IL. 4.3), which he considers closer to the later Rahu myth than the Svarbhanu 
myth usually cited. 

*The apparent reference to swallowing in the RVic version of this myth (V.40.7 mà 
mam... ni garit ‘Let him not swallow me down’) will be discussed below, Chap. 10, 
D. 
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something so conceived; it implies an abrupt attack on the center, the 
bull's-eye as it were, of the sun, not a gradual swallowing from the 
edge. Moreover, the remedy for the darkening of the sun in this myth 
is generally to ‘smash off’ (apa /han) or ‘strip off” (apa /lup) the 
darkness, often in a series of three or four swipes. Again, this is not a 
particularly convincing way of describing the end of an eclipse, as far 
as I know. In other words, if this is a myth about an eclipse, it is a 
singularly incompetent one, revealing a dullard's powers of observa- 
tion. In addition, the interpretation of this myth as describing an 
eclipse is an inert hypothesis, without resonance. It fails to explain the 
details of the myth itself or to relate them to anything external. It 
simply affixes a label to the whole complex and dismisses it. 

In the post-Vedic period, Svarbhānu does become at least partially 
assimilated to Rāhu. In several brief mentions of the story in the Ma- 
habharata, the actions ascribed to Svarbhànu seem more appropriate to 
the Rahu myth. 


MBh. V.183.22 arkam ca sahasā diptam, svarbhanur abhisamvrnot? 


Svarbhanu suddenly covered the blazing sun. 


E pecially clear is a passage not included in the Crit. Ed. proper, 
though retained in an appendix to MBh. XII: 


App. I, no. 28, 363f. pravišya vadanam rahor, yah somam pibate nisi 
grasaty arkam ca svarbhānur, bhūtvā màm so 'bhiraksatu 


(Siva), who, having entered the mouth of Rahu, drinks soma/the 
moon at night 

And swallows the sun, having become Svarbhanu—let him protect 
me 


But it is noteworthy that in the extensive retelling of the Atri/Svar- 
bhānu story in MBh. XIII. 141 (quoted above), the assimilation of Rāhu 
is incomplete, indeed almost invisible. This story maintains some of 
the distinctive elements of the Vedic versions, though much has also 
been changed. Note first that the signature verb, /vyadh ‘pierce’, 
remains, though in the middle voice (avidhyata). The weapon is no 


7Note the injunctive verb form, rather than the expected (but metrically impossible) 
imperfect *abhisamavrņot. 
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longer darkness, but it is sharp—‘arrows’ (Saraih), and ‘darkness’ 
(tamas) surrounds the first mention of the wound. 


MBh. XIIL 141.2 ghore tamasy ayudhyanta, sahita devadanavah 
avidhyata šarais tatra, svarbhanuh somabhaskarau 
.3 atha te tamasā grasta, nihanyante sma danavaih 


devah ... 


.2 In terrible darkness the gods and the Danavas were 
jointly contending. At that time Svarbhanu 
pierced the moon and sun with arrows. 

.3 Then swallowed by darkness, the gods... 


also vs.5 
.§ asurair isubhir viddhau, candrādityāv imav ubhau 


.§ Both these two, the moon and the sun, were 
pierced by the Asuras with arrows. 


Moreover, Atri is emphatically the restorer of the sun here, mentioned 
by name in vss. 1, 4, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13; he does not figure im thesercsmany 
Rahu myth. The only clear sign of the influence of the Rāhu story is 
the phrase tamasā grastah 'swallowed by darkness, but this 1s said of the 
gods, not the sun. 

The rest of the story diverges from the Vedic material. Both sun and 
moon are wounded (as also in the Rahu myth), not the sun alone, as in 
the Vedic Svarbhànu myth. The gods are themselves attacked; they do 
not simply seek a solution. And, most important, the remedy devised 
by Atri—to become the sun and the moon— not only differs entirely 
from his Vedic remedy but does not make much sense in its own 
terms. 

Nonetheless, the kernel of the story remains: the three major partici- 
pants, Svarbhānu, the sun, and Atri, and the two major actions, the 
wounding (/vyadh) of the sun by Svarbhānu and the rescue of the sun 
by Atri at the request of the gods. This configuration bears little re- 
semblance to that of the Rahu myth. 

In order to understand this myth, we need to allow the myth itself to 
provide its own interpretation, not to impose one from outside. As in 
the case of the Yati myth, the versions of Svarbhānu are truncated and 
cryptic. As in the case of the Yatis, the best strategy for interpreting the 
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myth is to focus on its different parts and details, on each of the 
participants and their actions in turn, and follow out any verbal or 
thematic clues we can unearth. Only after disassembling it in this way 
can we see how the parts fit together and connect with a tissue of other 
myths and their ritual encapsulations. 

We will begin by looking at the end of the myth, its solution—the 
healing of the sun—and only later will we return to the problem—the 
wounding of the sun—and what caused it. In Chapter 6 we will exam- 
ine the fullest treatment of the healing of the sun and identify its 
thematic constituents. We can then identify this same thematic com- 
plex in several apparently unrelated places in. Vedic: in a superficially 
simple folktale about a girl's coming of age, in a ritual for attaining 
distinction, and in a magical charm against bad skin. In fact, the sur- 
prising concern that unites all these with our Svarbhānu myth is the 
theme of skin diseases and their cures. 

In Chapter 7 we will look even more closely at the way the sun is 
healed. Verbal cues here lead us to 1dentify another thematic complex, 
that of successful—and unsuccessful— birth. This preoccupation runs 
through a number of myths about the sun. 

INextewe focus on the rescuer of the sun, the (mortal) seer Atri 
(Chapter 8). Why does he succeed when the gods fail? The various 
mythic and ritual strains connected with this figure will give us the 
answer: his mythology shares crucial features with that of the sun. 
Chapter 9 continues with Atri, concentrating on the means he uses to 
rescue the sun and why they are appropriate both for Atri and for the 
sun. 

With the remedy, the healing of the sun, thus understood, we can 
return in Chapter 10 to the beginning of the myth and the problems 
raised there. First we must ask who the wounder of the sun 1s5— who is 
Svarbhanu? What exactly did he do to the sun—how is this manifested 
in the physical realm? And finally we want to know why. Why did 
Svarbhanu wound the sun? The answer 1s both surprising and surpris- 
ingly easy to find, with the information we will have acquired. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Remedies— Skin Diseases, 


dar dunci eeu lity 


The simplest statement of the remedy is that someone, god or 
gods, rsi or rsis, saw it (anu / paš, e.g., MS IV.8.3 tám átrir ānvapašyat 
‘Atri saw him’) or won it (/spr, e.g., PB IV.S suam E 
asprnvan "The gods won him with the Svara (Samans)’) or found it 
(anu / vid, KS XXVIII.4 tam atrir evagre nvavindat 'Atri found him at 
first) or ‘smashed off its darkness’ (tamo /han). This last phrase is, in 
fact, the most usual way of presenting the remedy, in both simple and 


elaborated versions. 


tásya devās támó "paghnan 
táyasmat támo 'paghnan 


tásya yát prathamám támo "paghnan 
tásya somārudrāv evaítát tdīm6 "paliatam 
tásya somārudrat tat támó "pajaghuatuh 
tasya devā divakirtyais tamo ‘paghnan 
tasyātrir bhāsena tamo 'pāhau 


tabhir asmāt tamo 'pāghnan 
tad atrir apāhau 
tair asya tamo ’paghnan 


tasyatrayas tamo "pajighamsauta 
tasya purastat tamo 'pajaghnul 


MS IL. 5:2 PEN 
KS INS 

TS Bp 

SB Vegu 

SBK VINE 
PB IV Gag 

PB VI.6.6 XD 
PB XXIII.16.2 
JB I.šo 

JB TES 

KB XXIV.3 

KB XXIV.3 


Notice that no matter what the subject is, what the instrument is, how 
the pronoun referring to Sürya is expressed, and what tense/aspect of 
/ han is used, the verb phrase is invariant: tamo pa /han (except for JB 


I.80). 
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The minimalist statements of the myth just referred to, containing 
only problem plus solution, seem not to be meant as actual narrations 
of the myth; they often are found in texts that also have fuller versions 
EVS] V. 3 vs. r1. 5.2 etc.). Instead they seem intended as rapid 
capsule summaries preliminary to the real issue, the ritual application 
sudemnythun that particular context. 

In the Brahmanas of the SV and in the KB of the RV, there are 
slightly elaborated versions of the remedy: someone ‘sees’ a set of 
samans and wins the sun with them. 


JB II.390 svarbhānur va āsura adityam tamasavidhyat / tam devas 
carsayas cabhisajyan / ta etāni divakirtyani sāmāny apasyan / tair asya 
tamo pāghnan 


Svarbhānu Āsura pierced the sun with darkness. The gods and seers 
healed him. They saw these Divākīrtya Sāmans. With them they 
smashed away his darkness. 


This solution is quite typical of mythology in the Sāmaveda and Rig- 
veda Brahmanas. All too frustratingly often the presentation of the 
remedy or denouement to a myth is short-circuited by the universal 
expedient of seeing a saman or an rc or a rite; it 1s often only in 
Yajurveda prose that a narratīve 1s allowed to proceed to anything 
resembling its natural conclusion. This difference in narrative strategy, 
of course, reflects the different ritual purpose of the separate Vedas and 
their Brahmanas. 

A fuller form of the remedy appears in at least some versions of the 
MS, KS, TS, PB, and JB. In these passages either the gods (the YV 
poo o he seer Atri (the SV texts) strikes off the darkness three or 
four times. Each cast of the darkness becomes a different colored sheep. 
Compare two versions of this:? 


MS IL 5.2 svārbhānur và àsuráh süryam tāmasāvidhyat tásya devas 
támó 'paghnan yát prathamám támo 'pághnant savih krsnábhavad yád 
dvitlyam sā lóhini yát trtlyam sā balaksī yád adhyastad apākrntat [> 
*apakrntant?] sāvir vašābhavat 


Svarbhānu Āsura pierced the sun with darkness. The gods smashed 
away his darkness. The first darkness they smashed away became a black 


KI [VY 5 2, IV.6.13, XXIIL 16.2; JB I.386; KB XXIV.3. 
VSIEONNIS.IV.s.7: KS XIL 13, XXVIL2; TS IL 1.2.2-3; JB L.80-81. 
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ewe. The second a reddish one. The third a white one. What he [^ 
*they] cut out from —°__ became a vasa ewe. 


PB VI.6.8 svarbhanur va asura adityam tamasavidhyat tam deva na 
vyajanams te “trim upādhāvams tasyātrir bhāsena tamo 'pāhan yat 
prathamam apahan sā krsņāvir abhavad yad dvitiyam sā rajata yat 
trtiyam sā lohinī yaya varnam abhyatrnat sā šuklāsīt 


Svarbhanu Asura pierced the sun with darkness. The gods did not 
discern him. They resorted to Atri. Atri smashed away his darkness with 
the Bhasa (Saman). The first (darkness) he smashed away became a black 
ewe. The second a silvery one. The third a reddish one. With which 
he bored through to (his) color, that became a bright/white one. 


Now this elaborated remedy can end here, or with an upbeat summary, 
as in MS IV.5.7 sa svéna rupéna niramucyata (Thus) he was released 
with his own form/color’. But the BYV versions more often continue 
with a coda that at first seems to have only a tenuous, free-associative 
connection with the story of the sun. The earth was at that time hair- 


less, without plants; the gods seize one of the recently created animals 
and offer it. The earth then grows plants. MS II.5.2 continues:!0 


MSII.$.2 tē ”bruvan devapašūm imám kamayalabhamaha ity átha va 
iyām tárhy rķsāsīd alčmikā té 'bruvarns tásmai kāmāyālabhāmahai 
yāthāsyām 6sadhayas ca vānaspātayaš ca jāyantā iti tam vai tásmai kāmā- 
yālabhanta táto ’syam ósadhayaá ca vānaspātaya$ cajayanta 


They (the gods) said, "Let us seize (for sacrifice) this divine beast for 
(some) wish." Now at this time this (earth) was bald and hairless. They 
said, "Let us seize (her) for this wish that plants and trees shall arise on 
this (earth)." They seized her for this wish. Thereupon plants and trees 
arose on this (earth). 


It is this apparently awkward pendant to the body of the myth that I 
consider the real key to the whole. The growth of vegetation on the 
earth is integrally linked to the healing of the sun, the removal of its 
affliction; and this affliction, which has been on the one hand so disas- 
trous, turns out to be a positive boon. The darkness that ill becomes 
the sun is transformed in the proper context into something desirable: 
vegetation, the earth's "hair'.!! 


Ch also KS ODIT SS P15 

The metaphorical identification of plants and hair is a common one. Note, e.g., 
Tracy Kidder, House (1985), p. $: "The first pass the machine [a bulldozer] makes over 
the ground, ripping the hair off the earth, looks like an act of great violence." 
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A. Apālā: A Parallel to Svarbhānu 
1. Apala’s Story 


The connection between hair, vegetation, and a superficial affliction 
reminds us immediately of another striking Vedic story, that of Apālā 
(RV VIII.91, JB I.220-21), which recently has been so ingeniously and 
convincingly treated by H.-P. Schmidt.!2 In the relevant part of this 
tale, the maiden Apālā, having laboriously pressed soma for Indra with 
her teeth, begs him to make hair grow ‘in the fields, on her papa's 
head, and on her belly (RV VIII.91.5). Indra, purifying her three 
times, does so; he also makes her 'sun-skinned' (sürya-tvac-). A de- 
tailed examination of this story will shed much light on the puzzles in 
Svarbhanu. 


RV VII.91.1 kanya var avāyatī, sómam ápi srutavidat 
āstam bhāranty abravīd, indrāya sunavai tvā, šakrāya 
sunaval tva 

.2 asaü yá ési virakó, grhám-grham vicākašad 
imám jámbhasutam piba, dhānāvantam karambhinam, 
apūpāvantam ukthínam 

.3 à caná tvà cikitsamó, 'dhi cand tvà némasi 
$ánair iva Sanakair ivéndrayendo pari srava 

«4 kuvíc chākat kuvit karat, kuvín no vasyasas karat 
kuvit patidviso yatir, indrena samgamamahai 

.§ imāni trini vistāpā, tanindra ví rohaya 
Sfras tatásyorváram, ad idám ma ūpodāre 

.6 asaū ca ya na urvārād imam tanvam máma 
ātho tatāsya yāc chirah, sārvā tā romašā krdhi 

.7 khé ráthasya khe ’nasah, khé yugásya Satakrato 
apālām indra tris pütvy, ákrnoh süryatvacam 


.I A maiden going down to the water found soma along 
the way/at the stream. 
Bringing it home she said, "I will press you for Indra; 1 
will press you for the able onc. 
.2 “Yonder (Indra), the ‘little man, you who go earnestly 
looking from house to house, 


12Schmidt 1987, Chap. 1, “The Affliction of Apala,” pp. 1-29. Cf. also the older 
literature cited and discussed by Schmidt, esp. von Schroeder 1908, pp. 223-44; von 
Schroeder 1909b, pp. 270-72. In my translations of the RV and JB passages and in the 
related discussion I am deeply indebted to Schmidt’s interpretation. Particular points of 
agreement and disagreement will be treated as they arise. All references to Schmidt in 
the chapter are to Schmidt 1987, unless otherwise noted. 
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Drink this (soma), pressed by the jaws—(soma) accom- 
panied by grain, by gruel, by cakes, by hymns. 
3 "We wish to comprehend you; we will not ‘recite’ you 
aloud. 
O drop, flow around quietly, very quietly for Indra. 
4 “Will he be able? Will he do (it)? Will he make us better 
off? 
Shall we, (though) coming as husband-haters, unite with 
Indra? 
.§ “O Indra, make these three surfaces grow forth—the 
head of my Papa, the field, and this on my belly. 
.6 “That field of ours, this body of mine; andi gb 
head—make all these hairy." 
.7 In the nave of a chariot, in the nave of abwae onm 
nave of a yoke, O hundred-powered one, 
Apālā, O Indra—having purified (her), you made (her) 


sun-skinned. 


This story is also told in the JB apropos of this Vedic hymn and of 
the so-called Apala Saman. In this version some details are made clear- 
er or are elaborated (perhaps anachronistically): 


JB L220 apala ha va atreyi tlaka va xucchvasaevapud E 
sākāmayatāpa pàpam varnam haniyeti / saitat samapa$yat / tenastuta / 
sa tīrtham abhyavayati somāmšum avindat!4 / tam samakhadat / tasyai 
ha gravana iva dantā uduh / sa indra adravad gravano vai vadantiti / 
sābhivyāharat 

[RV VIII.91.1] kanya... tvā iti / 
/ asyai và 1dam grāvāņa iva dantā vadantīti viditvendrah parān āvar- 
tata / tam abravīt 
[RV VIII.91.2| asau . . . ukthinam / / 
iti / anadriyamanaivaitam abravit 
[RV VlllL91ī.zabļa - . . nemasi 7 
iti / purà mà sarvayarcāpālā stautity apaparyavartata / 
[RV VIII.93.3cd] Sanath . . . srava / 

/ ity evāsyai mukhāt somam niradhayat / somapitha iva ha và asya sa 
bhavati ya evam vidvāms striyai mukham upājighrati 

JB L22: tām abravid apale kimkamasiti T ibrik 

[RV VIIL91.5, 6d] «S muam poda 


|šOuoted after Schmidt, p. 6. Crit. Ed. prints ruchvasāpy āsa. 
14Crit. Ed. has avidant, a clear error. 
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.6d sarvā tā romašā kydhi / / 
iti / khalatir hasyai pitāsa / tam hakhalatim cakāra / urvarā hasya na 
jayne / so ha jajhe / upasthe hasyai romani nasuh / tàny u ha jajnire / 
tam khe rathasyatyabrhat / sā godhabhavat / tam khe "naso 'tyabrhat / sā 
krkalasy abhavat / tām khe yugasyatyabrhat / sā samšlistikābhavat / tad 
esabhyanucyate 
[RV VIIL 91.7] khe... siiryatvacam / / 


iti / tasyai ha yat kalyanatamam rupanam tad rupam asa 


Apālā Atreyi had tilaka (skin affliction) or rucchvasa (skin affliction). 15 
She wished, “Might I smash off (my) bad color.” She saw this saman. She 
praised with it. She went down to the ford and found a soma-stalk. She 
chewed it. Her teeth spoke like pressing stones. Indra ran up (thinking), 
“The pressing stones are speaking.” She said to him, 

[RV VIIL91.1| “A maiden going down to the water found soma 
along the way/at the stream. 
Bringing it home she said, ‘I will press you for 
Indra; I will press you for the able one.’ ” 

When he found out “It’s (only) the teeth of that (girl) that are speaking 
[= sounding] here like pressing stones," Indra turned away. 16 She said to 
him, 

[vs. 2] “Yonder (Indra), the ‘little man,’ you who go earnestly 
looking from house to house, 
Drink this (soma), pressed by the jaws—(soma) accompanied 
by grain, by gruel, by cakes, by hymns.” 

Without heeding!” she said to him, 

[vs. 3ab] “We wish to comprehend you; we will not ‘recite’ you 
aloud.” 


15On these terms for skin diseases see Schmidt, pp. 6f. Tilaka seems to mean “having 
dark spots like a sesame corn.” The reading rucchvasa is disturbed; see Schmidt, pp. 6f., 
for suggested readings. In any case it must also refer to some undesirable skin condi- 


tion. 
16Iy other words, Indra was hoping for soma and found that the sound of her teeth 


had misled him. 
"Schmidt translates anadriyamana as ‘still not being heeded’, but medial ādriyate, 
common in the Brahmanas, is transitive, as in 


JB 1.154 atha ha kalayo gandharva antastham  cerur netaran netarāu 
adriyamanah 
The Kali-Gandharvas stayed in the middle, heeding neither the ones nor the others. 
(Later in this same passage, anadriyamana- is used in the same sense.) The point is 


probably that Apala does not pay attention to Indra’s imminent departure, but keeps on 
reciting. 


1$2  Svarbhānu and the Wounded Sun 


(Indra, thinking,) "Before long Apala will praise me with the/an 
entire rc,”!8 turned back again. (She said,) 

[vs. 3cd] “O drop, flow around quietly, very quietly for Indra.” 

He sucked the soma out of her mouth. Whoever knows thus, when he 
kisses!’ the mouth of a woman it becomes a soma-drink?? for him. 

He said to her, "Apālā, what is your wish?" She said, 

[vss. 5, 6d] “O Indra, make these three surfaces grow forth—the 
head of my Papa, the field, and this on my belly— make all 
these hairy." 

Her father was bald: he made him not bald. His field did not produce: 
it produced. There was no hair on her lap: it grew. He pulled her 
through the nave of a chariot. (She/the skin?) became a lizard. He pulled 
her through the nave of a wagon. She/it became a chameleon. He pulled 
her through the nave of a yoke. She became embraceable (?).2! Even so is 
it said: 

[vs. 7] "In the nave of a chariot, in the nave of a wagon, in the nave 

of a yoke, O hundred-powered one, 
Apālā, O Indra—having purified (her), you made (her) sun- 
skinned." 

Her form became the most beautiful of forms. 


The standard older interpretation (both ancient and modern)22 is that 
Apala is a woman with a skin disease causing hair loss, and this in- 
terpretation is followed by most modern interpreters. But Schmidt has 
suggested rather that Apala is simply a pubescent girl possessing an 
undesired sign of puberty (acne) and longing for a desirable one (pubic 
hair): "a young girl, on the verge of puberty, troubled by bad skin, 
which frequently goes with pubescence, and by the fact that her pubic 
hair has not yet appeared" (p. 22). Apala makes a private soma offering 
to Indra, who in turn has intercourse with her and "makes her a 
woman," as it were, by causing her pubic hair to grow and curing her 


18This is a very conjectural interpretation. I take pura + present stauti according to 
Panini [II.3.4; cf. Speijer 1886, p. 243: pura as an adverb meaning ‘erelong’ with a 
present-tense verb in future value. However, Speyer (= Speijer) himself in 1896, p. 86, 
does not consider this construction Vedic. Schmidt takes it as a present in past value: 
"Indra turned back thinking that Apālā had already praised him with one whole rc." 
The difference is actually of little importance for the rest of the passage, but the fact that 
Indra's thought comes in the middle of the RVic rc (vs. 3) might lend credence to my 
interpretation. 

Literally, ‘sniffs’. See the discussion of the 'sniff-kiss' above, Chap. 4, A.2. 

20On the important word somapitha, see above, Chap. 3, A. 

?!On this interpretation of samslistika, see Schmidt, pp. 7-8. 

2 From the Indian commentaries (cf. Schmidt, pp. 9f.) to, for example, Geldner (cf. 
Schmidt, p rs) 
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He She becomes sexually mature, fertile, and marriageable. The 
sprouting of plants in the field represents fertility parallel to Apala’s, as 
does the growing of hair on her father's head.23 


2. Apālā, Akūpārā, and Svarbhānu 


The parallels between the Apala and Svarbhānu seem obvious. I do 
not exactly want to say that the Svarbhanu myth concerns an adoles- 
cent sun with pimples, but rather that the Svarbhanu myth presents a 
generalized cosmic pattern to which the human experience particu- 
larized in Apala can be compared. The surface of the sun as it normally 
is represents the ideal skin surface (hence the adjective sürya-tvac- ‘sun- 
skinned’ at the very end of the Apālā hymn).?* When the sun is pierced 
with darkness, its surface becomes flawed, imperfect as with a skin 
disease, and the blemish on the sun 1s all the more shocking because of 
the usual perfection of the sun’s surface. But this disease, this $amala 
(blemish, affliction), as it is once called in the Svarbhanu myth (MS 
II. 1. 5), when removed, can be transformed into the vital vegetation or 
hair of the earth. 

Since adolescent acne is associated with similar hair growth, by a sort 
of mythic wishful thinking one could hope to transform the dark and 
disfiguring spots on the skin into the desirable dark marks of hair, as in 
the cosmic version of this process. The blemishes, the pimples, would 
actually become the hair. An undesirable affliction of the skin 1s re- 
moved and changed into hair, which represents fertility and sexual 
maturity. 

It 1s not hard to demonstrate that hairlessness in ancient. Indian 
thought is equivalent to sterility and lack of living things. Of many, 
similar passages, consider, for example, 


25S chmidt (p. 18) believes that the father’s baldness is not permanent, but a temporary 
result of the ritual head-shaving in the seasonal (Cāturmāsyāni) rites, an act that 1s meant 
to ensure growth in the fields. This is certainly possible, but not altogether necessary. If 
hairlessness of any sort represents infertility, permanent baldness would obviously be 
undesirable. For more on the connection between hair/haircutting and fertility, see 
Heesterman 1957, pp. 215ff., and on the relation between hair and plants, in an Indo- 
European context, see Lincoln 1986, Chap. 4, "Cures for Baldness, Disposal of Hair," 
pp. 87-98, also n. 17 to chap. 3. 

2Similarly, the surface of gold, especially of a golden disc, represents both the sun 
and the ideal skin in earthly terms (cf. the adj. hiranya-tvac- ‘having golden skin’). We 
will have occasion to note this later. 
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KS XXV.2 yad rksam alomakam tasmin yajayed yam dvisyad 
vyrddham va etad osadhibhir yad rksam alomakam osadhayah pasavah 
pasubhir evainam vyardhayati 


He should perform a worship for someone he hates in a (place) that 1s 
bald and hairless. A bald and hairless (place) is devoid of plants. Plants 
are cattle. Thus he deprives him of cattle. 


Also the oft-repeated rksám va amedhyām ‘a bald (thing/place) is unfit 
for (contact with) worship’.25 

But it is worth noting that the matter is not so simple; the paradox is 
that the actual place of generation and gestation, the womb (yóni), is 
hairless. 


SB XIV.4.2.11 (= BAU 1.4.6) alómakà hi yónir antaratáh 
For the womb is hairless within. 


This statement is introduced as explanation for the hairlessness of the 
inside of the mouth and the palms of the hands; since in the mythical 
creation of fire these places served as yoni, they too lack hair: 


SB XIV.4.2.11 sā mūkhāc ca yóner hastabhyam cagnim asrjata tās- 
mad etād ubháyam alómakam antarato (l6maka hi yónir antaratah) 


He created fire from his mouth and his two hands as womb. Therefore 
they are both hairless inside. (For the womb is hairless inside.)26 


The hair must be in the right places, and only in the right places, for it 
to symbolize fertility. In the wrong places it represents blemish for 
both Surya and Apala. 

The parallelism between Svarbhanu and Apala is especially under- 
scored by the emphatic finale with sūrya-tvac- ‘sun-skinned’, the very 
last word of the Apala hymn. 


RV VIIL91.7cd apālām indra tris pütvy, 4krnoh sūryatvacam 


Apala—O Indra, having purified (her) three times, you made (her) 
sun-skinned. 
?5MS III. 8.6, III.8.9; cf. TS 1.6.5.1; KS XXV.9. On amedhya=\see above= © umm 
A S 
26Cf. SB II.2.4.4 
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Note especially here the distracted object phrase, with apālām at the 
very beginning of the half line and her adjective sūryatvacam at the 
very end. The poet is deliberately signalling the importance of this 
phrase. 

Let us examine a few more similarities between Svarbhānu and A- 
pālā, in both diction and detail, in one parallel and one later version of 
the Apālā story. The parallel story, briefly told in the PB, is that of an 
Angiras known as Akūpārā, a name with some phonological re- 
semblance to Apala. The agreement between the Apālā and Akūpārā 
tales has long been recognized.?7 Indeed Schmidt believes that the 
Akūpārā story is simply “an imitation" of the JB Apala story,?8 with 
the name Akūpārā semantically and morphologically modelled on A- 


pala: 


A-pala ‘who has no yonder shore, boundless’ 
A-kü-para?? ‘whose yonder shore is not small’ 


In the brief PB narration note especially the telltale adjective strya- 
tvacas- ‘sun-skinned’. 


PB IX.2.14 akuparangirasy asit tasya yatha godhayas tvag evam tvag 
asit tam etena trih samnendrah pūtvā suryatvacasam akarot tad vava sa 
tarhy akamayata 


There was a female Angiras (named) Akupara. Her skin was like the 
skin of a lizard. Indra, having purified her three times with this saman, 
made her sun-skinned. This was what she wished then. 


That the saman with which Akupara is purified is the same as that 
referred to in the JB Apala story makes the underlying identity of 
these stories even more likely. 

The later Brhaddevata?! also contains a lengthy (and somewhat fan- 
ciful) account of Apala (VI.99—107), excerpts of which follow. 


27Cf. Oertel 1897, pp. 26ff. 

28Cf. Schmidt 1984, p. 48; also Schmidt 1987, pp. 20-21. 

29The name Akūpāra- is otherwise only masculine and refers to a tortoise (ka$yapa) 
that took up residence in the sea (JB III.273) or a lake (MBh. IIL. 191). The JB story 
concerning this tortoise displays some remarkable parallels to the Svarbhanu myth, and 
the MBh. story may also be connected, as we will see in n. 36. 

Esshmndt 1987, p. 6, n. I. 

31Schmidt (1987, p. 8) puts the date of this text c. early fourth century B.C. 
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Brhaddev. VI.99 
„100 


.IOI 
S102 


„103 
.I04 
TOS 


SITO 


190 


„100 
.IOI 
AS 


103 
„104 


.105 


.106 


apalatrisuta tv asit, kanya tvagdosini pura 

tam indras cakame drstvā, vijane pitur āšrame 
tapasa bubudhe sa tu, sarvam indracikirsitam 
udakumbham samadaya, apam arthe jagama sa 
dastva somam apam ante... 


sā susava mukhe somam . . . papav indras ca tan 
mukhat 

apupam§s caiva saktums ca, bhaksayitva sa tad 
gi. . 


sulomām anavadyāngīm, kuru mām šakra su- 
tvacampe oe 

rathachidreņa tām indrah, $akatasya yugasya ca 

praksipya ni$cakarsa trib, sutvak sā tu tato bhavat 

tasyas tvag apahata ya, pūrvā sā šalyako bhavat 

uttarā tv abhavad godhā, krkalasas tvag uttama 


Apālā, Atri’s daughter, was previously a maiden 
with a skin disease. 

Indra, having seen her in the unpeopled hermitage 
of her father, desired her. 

By asceticism she became aware of all Indra desired 
to do. 

Taking a water pot, she went in search of water. 

Having bitten soma at the edge of the water... 

She pressed soma in her mouth. 

Indra drank it from her mouth, 

having also eaten cakes and meal from her house. 

[She said] “Make me of good hair, of faultless 
limbs, of good skin, O able one." 

Having pressed her through the hole of the chariot, 
of the cart, and of the yoke three times, 

Indra dragged her out. She thereupon became of 


good skin. 

The skin that was smashed off from her first became 
a hedgehog; 

The next became a lizard; the last skin a chame- 
leon.?? 


Note first an agreement in diction between Svarbhànu and Apala. In 
the JB version, Apala wishes to apa /han her skin affliction; the same 
lexeme is used of the sloughed off skin in the Brhaddev. 


32On these animals, sce Schmidt 1987, p. 7, with n. 3. 
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JB l.220 apala ha va atreyi tilaka va rucchvasa vapi asa / 
sākāmayatāpa papam varnam hanīyeti 


Apala Atreyi had tilaka (skin affliction) or rucchvasa (skin affliction). 
She wished, “Might I smash off (my) bad color.” 


Brhaddev. Vl.106 tasyās tvag apahata ya, purva sā Salyako 'bhavat 


The skin that was smashed off from her first became a hedgehog. 


As we saw above, this is the precise idiom most generally used in the 
Svarbhanu myth for the removal of darkness from the sun, for example 
(of the many examples): 


TS H.1.2.2 tásya yāt prathamám támo ’paghnan 


What darkness of his they smashed off first . . . 


The threefold purification of Apala/Akupara found in all three of the 
versions we have examined resembles the three times that the darkness 
is smashed or wiped off the sun in Svarbhanu. 33 Indeed, in the JB and 
Brhaddev. versions of the Apala myth, the purifications result in ani- 
mals, just as do the three removals of darkness from the sun.34 


JB 1.221 tam khe rathasyatyabrhat / sa godhabhavat / tam khe "naso 
'tyabrhat / sa krkalasy abhavat 


He pulled her through the nave of a chariot. (She/the skin?) became a 
lizard. He pulled her through the nave of a wagon. She/it became a 
chameleon. 


Brhaddev. VI.106  tasyas tvag apahata ya, purva sa Salyako '"bhavat 
uttara tv abhavad godha, krkalasas tvag uttama 


5*Though in some versions of Svarbhanu there are four actions of purification and 
four sheep produced (MS II.5.2, KS XII. 13, TS IT. 1.2.2-3 [KS XXVII. 2 and JB I.80-81 
have only the three]), the sun is actually touched only three times. The fourth ewe comes 
from some substance other than the sun. See Chap. 7, B.3. 

54[t is true that the animal transformations do not appear in the RV Apala hymn, and 
Oertel for one (1897, p. 31) thinks that they are a late addition to the story. But even if 
so, it might be that a perceived parallelism between the stories of Svarbhānu and Apālā 
suggested that her discarded skin (like the discarded darkness of the sun) might have 
turned into animals. 
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The skin that was smashed off from her first became a hedgehog; 
The next became a lizard; the last skin a chameleon. 


Similarly, the skin of Akupara is like that of a lizard (godha), as is 
Apalà's in both JB and Brhaddev.: 


PB IX.2.14 tasyā yatha godhayas tvag evam tvag asit 


Her (Akūpārīā’s) skin was like the skin of a lizard. 


A Svarbhānu parallel containing the animal transformations: 


KS XXVII.2 svarbhānur vā āsuras sūryam tamasāvidhyat sa na 
vyarocyata tasmad devas tamo 'pālumpan yat prathamam apalumpan 
savis krsņābhavad yad dvitiyam sa phalgur yat trtiyam sā balaksī 


Svarbhānu Asura pierced the sun with darkness. He did not shine 
forth. The gods stripped off the darkness from him. The first darkness 
they stripped off became a black ewe. The second a reddish one. The 
third a white one. 


The animals in the Apala story and in the Švatotšjuēi EE 
practically mirror 1mages of each other: in Svarbhānu sheep are pro- 
duced—the very embodiment of the hairy animal; 1t is no wonder that 
the sacrifice of one of them should give rise to hair ormara m NU 
Apala they are all hairless animals, though their skins are rough and 
have unattractive excrescences.35 

It is also a mere grammatical fact that the earth, on which ‘hair’ was 
made to grow in Svarbhānu, is a feminine noun, also typed frequently 
as semantically female, just hke Apālā. Examining the Svarbhanu 
myth in the context afforded by A pala, one can see the hairless earth as 
a girl before puberty, and the earth with hair made to grow on her as a 
girl reaching sexual maturity. 

Moreover and perhaps most important, Apala is said to be Atri’s 
daughter in the JB (1.220 Apala Atreyī) and Brhaddev. (VI.99 apālā 


51t may also be that the three khá- ‘wheel naves’, through which Apala is pulled and 
by which her skins are removed and become animals, are meant to evoke the circular 
disc of the sun, but both etymology and usage make this suggestion unlikely. Kha- ts 
derived from /khan ‘dig’ and often refers to apertures, canals, or pipes, which have 
been drilled or otherwise opened (cf., e.g., RV IL.15.3 vájrena khany atrnan nadinam 
‘with a cudgel he drilled openings/canals for the rivers’). The relevant semantic feature 
of the kha- of a wheel seems to be its opening, not its circularity. 
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atrisutī), and the RV Anukramaņī gives Apālā Ātreyī as author of 
VIII.91. Although Schmidt considers this patronymic perhaps second- 
ary and accidental, dependent "on the fact that the hymn was com- 
posed by a member of the Atri family" (p. 21), I think there are good 
reasons for it. Atri is, as rescuer of the sun in the Svarbhanu myth, 
associated with skin diseases and their cures. He is famous for having 
removed the spots from the sun’s skin, just as Apala wishes her 
blemishes to disappear and her face to become 'sun-skinned'. Other 
reasons for the association between Apālā Atreyi and the Atri of the 
Svarbhanu myth we will examine shortly. 


3. The Tortoise Akūpāra 


Mss solindirect evidence for the link between Atri of the 
Svarbhānu myth and Apālā/ Akūpārā, in the tale concerning the tor- 
toise named Akūpāra, whose name so closely resembles the young 
women with bad skin. 

In JB III.203 the seers (rsis) wish to see this tortoise Akupara, who 
liteeculianti@e sea. He does not appear, so they ask Atri for help. Since 
Indra is master of Akupara, the rsis command Atri to praise Indra, in 
hopes that he will make the tortoise appear. Indra finally understands 
walethneyeare after and obliges. Here is an excerpted version: 


JB II.203 akūpāro va ayam ka$yapas samudre ‘ntah... / eta tam 
pašyāmeti / . . . tebhyo ha navir asa / te hocur etendram eva stavāma sa 
vāvāsyeše / sa eva na imam darSayisyatiti / te "trim abruvann rse tvam 
stutad iti / sa etam atris trcam apa$yat / . . . / sa hājajūāv aküparam vai 
didrksanta iti / tam ha padodasyann uvāca . . . tam apasyan 


(There was) this tortoise Akupara in the ocean. . . . [The seers said] 
Nn $oiisilicissce him." .. . (But) he was not visible to them. They 
said, “Come on. Let's praise Indra. He is master of him. He will show 
iugxus They said to Atri, Rsi, praise!” Atri saw this trca (and 


praised Indra). . . (Indra) realized, "They want to see Akupara.” Toss- 
ing him up with his foot, he spoke. ... They (the rsis) saw him 
(Akupara). 


This curious little story is notable because it shows the same thematic 
configuration as the great rescue of the sun in Svarbhanu, especially in 
the RVic version. Just as here, Atri, along with Indra, makes (the sun) 
visible again, and as here, Atri’s means in the RV are praise and acts of 
worship. 
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RV V.40.6 svārbhānor ádha yád indra māyā, avó divó vārtamānā 
avāhan 
gūļhām sūryam tāmasāpavratena, turīyeņa bráhmanavindad 
71). .. 
.8 grāvņo brahmā yuyujānāh saparyān, kirma devān 
nāmasopašiksan 
átrih suryasya divi cáksur adhat 


.6 Then, O Indra, when you smashed down from heaven the 
circling magic spells of Svarbhanu, Afri with the 
fourth formulation found the sun, hidden by darkness 
because of (an act) contrary to commandment. 

.8 The Brahman, yoking the pressing stones, serving the gods 
with mere (2) reverence, seeking to win (the sun), 
Atri placed the eye of the sun in heaven. 


Moreover, the abrupt order issued to Atri in the Akupara story has its 
exact analogue in a Svarbhanu passage in the JB, when the gods and 
rsis together ask for Atri’s help. 


JB III.203[the Aküpara passage] te 'trim abruvann rse tvam stutād iti 
They said to Atri, “Rsi, praise!” 


JB I.8o  svarbhanur và āsura adityam tamasavidhyat / tam devas car- 
sayas cabhisajyan / te "trim abruvann rse tvam idam apajahiti 


Svarbhanu Asura pierced the sun with darkness. The gods and seers 
healed him. They said to Atri, “Seer, smash this (darkness) away!" 


So, the thematic shape of this passage is that of Svarbhanu, but the 
name Aküpara connects it with the Apala/Akupara story. 3¢ 


36A later story involving the tortoise Akupara (MBh. III. 191) may faintly echo this 
thematic complex. The royal seer Indradyumna (ht. “having the radiance of Indra’—a 
name that connects him explicitly with Indra and semantically with the sun) falls from 
heaven because he is no longer remembered. After fruitlessly asking several animals if 
they remember him, he makes Akupara emerge from his lake. The long-lived tortoise 
recognizes Indradyumna, who as a result is restored to heaven. Here remembering In- 
dradyumna may be equivalent to making him visible, but the tortoise is agent rather 
than object of this action. He makes Indradyumna visible/radiant again, whereas in the 
other Akupara story he himself was rendered visible (by Indra). I do not wish to push 
this parallelism too far, however, and do not insist that the stories are connected, much 
less mirror images. 
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4. Apālā as Ritualist 


Let us now direct our attention to Apālā alone, to see how she sets 
about accomplishing her objectives (and, to some extent, what these 
objectives are). Though this investigation has no direct relevance to 
Svarbhànu, it will demonstrate how intimately entwined ritual and 
myth are, even in the Rig Veda, and this will help us when we come to 
inquire into what means Atri used to release the sun in the Svarbhanu 
myth. 

lg curse. clear that the Apala tale has a ritual remedy: the 
mainspring of the action, which brings Indra and ultimately the fulfill- 
ment of Apala's wish, 1s the pressing of soma, the quintessential Vedic 
ritual activity. But treatments of the hymn do not always make clear 
how precise this ritual focus 1s. As the tale 1s often paraphrased, Apālā 
finds soma as 1f by accident and presses it with the only means she has 
available—her teeth—almost as a lark. She is surprised when Indra 
arrives, but offers the soma to him. In exchange he grants her a wish, 
and things move on from there. It is the act of an ingenue; it 1s almost 
cute. Compare Schmidt’s presentation of these events: 


By the river she once happened to find soma, and this gave her the idea 
to offer it to Indra. . . . Since she had not the proper equipment for pressing 
soma, she chewed the stalks and offered the juice to the god from her 
mouth, supplementing the offering with fried grain, grucl, cake and 
song 7 


The way the RV presents the action is quite different. The first two 
verses of RV VIII.91 present a precisely definable ritual situation, one 
in which Apala seems to know exactly what she is doing. 

Let us look first at the most obvious aspect of this. When Apala 
offers the soma to Indra, she does it with the words: 


RV VIII.91.2c-e imam jambhasutam piba, dhanavantam 
karambhinam, apupavantam ukthinam 


“Drink this (soma), pressed by the jaws—(soma) accompanied by 
grain, by gruel, by cakes, by hymns.” 


To say the least, this is not an artless and spontaneous invitation. 
Though Schmidt’s words “supplementing the offering” seem to im- 


37Schmidt 1987, p. 22; my italics. 
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ply38 that she is trying to eke out a meagre amount of soma with an 
assortment of food from the pantry, these accompaniments are any- 
thing but an impromptu spread; they are orthodox side dishes at a 
particular ritual offering. The last two padas then are the words of 
someone who knows her ritual. They seem almost pedantically 
priestly, on the lips of a prepubescent girl. Indeed the identical two 
pādas are found in RV Hl.$2.1, a hymn that is little more than a 
versified menu of the dishes offered at the three soma pressings. 


RV III.$2.1 dhanavantam karambhinam, apüpávantam ukthínam 
índra pratár jusasva nah 


O Indra, early in the morning enjoy (this soma) of ours accompanied 


by grain, by gruel, by cakes, by hymns. 


The precise ritual offering meant is easy to define rnek ork samen 
III.52. 1 suggests (through pratar ‘early morning’) the first or early- 
morning soma pressing (Pratalisavana), and in fact there is an offering at 
this ceremony that involves the substances named, the offering known 
as the Savanīya-purodāša "the pressing cakes.'39 It involves a set of five 
offerings made of dhanah karambháh parivāpāh purodaéáh payasyā 
‘roasted grains, gruel, rice grains, an offering cake, and clotted milk'.40 
Here we have the major elements of Apala’s offering: dhanah ‘grains’, 
karambháh ‘gruel’, and apüpáh ‘cake’, for the last of which the ritual 
texts substitute the roughly equivalent word purodāša-.41 

All these substances are offered to India (C SB IV.2. 5.17 sárva 
aindrā bhavanti), but Indra in conjunction with other beings, as the 
mantras of dedication show. 


"However, I am not at all certain he means his statement to be taken this way. 

“This offering, sometimes distributed on a different number of dishes, also takes 
place at the other pressings. 

SCUTIS VIS res Tos S DB II 

HI am not certain what, if any, difference there is between an apüpá cake and a 
purodāšā cake. 

Other texts, especially the ritual sütras, make further terminological substitutions. 
For example, already the SB lists the elements of the Savanīya-puroģāša as (IV.2. 5.18) 
purodāšah dhànàh karambhó dádhy āmiksā, with dádhi ‘sour curds’ and āmiksā 
‘clotted curds’ substituting for parivāpā- ‘rice grains’ and payasya- ‘clotted milk’, re- 
spectively. But in discussing this offering immediately afterwards, the text substitutes 
apüpá- for purodasa- in IV.2. 5. 19, and payasya for amiksa in .22. Clearly the designa- 
tions of the ingredients were somewhat flexible, while the actual foods fall within a 
basically fixed paradigm. 
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IS WX 1(= MS Ill.10.6, AB II.24, etc.) harivam indro dhama 
attu . . . pūsaņvān karambham . . . sarasvatīvān bharativan parivapah . . . 
indrasyapipah . . . mitravarunayoh payasya 


Let Indra accompanied by his bay steeds eat the roasted grain... . 
Accompanied by Pusan (let him eat) the gruel. . . . With Sarasvati and 
Ili ice grains.  .. The cake is Indra 's. . . . The curds are Mitra 
and Varuna's. 


The prescription concerning Pusan is especially apposite, since gruel 
eating is one of Pusan’s characteristics already in the RV, so charac- 
teristic that Pusan answers to the epithet karambhād- ‘Gruel-eater’. 


RV VI.56.1 yá enam adidegati, karambhad iti püsánam 
na tena deyá adise 


Who points out/calls on him, Pūsan, as “Gruel-eater,” by him the 
god need not be pointed out/called on (again). 


Indeed this ritual complex, including the particular offerings and their 
designated recipients, 1s clearly known in some form already in the RV, 
as shown by a verse found in the menu hymn cited above: 


RV III.52.7  pusanváte te cakrma karambham, hárivate haryasvaya 
dhānāh 
apiipdm addhi sāgaņo marüdbhih, sómam piba vrtrahā 
$üra vidvān 


We have made gruel for thee (Indra), accompanied by Pūsan; roasted 
grain for (thec), accompanied by bay horses, possessor of bay 
horses. 

Eat the cake in company with the Maruts. Drink the soma (as) 
knowing Vrtra-smasher, O Hero. 


Here all and only the substances mentioned in Apala’s offering in 
VIII.91.2 appear. Thus, Apālā is inviting Indra to partake of a particu- 
lar ritual offering, not a chance collection of snacks. 

Even the words with which Apālā introduces this offering (vs. 2c 
imám jdmbhasutam piba "Drink this (soma) pressed by the jaws’) are less 
of an innocent makeshift than they appear, for at least in Vedic prose 
the two parts of the handpress for pressing soma are identified with the 
jaws (hánu) and the pressing stones with the teeth. 
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MS IV.s.9 hánü adhisávane . . . grāvāņo dántah 


The two (parts of the) handpress are the two jaws; . . . the teeth are 
the pressing stones. 


In calling the soma jámbha-suta- Apālā might be simply indulging in 
metaphor: soma pressed by the "jaws" of the handpress. Even 1f she 
has literally pressed the soma with her own teeth (the alternative 1 
prefer, on literary grounds), she 1s utilizing instruments (her own jaws) 
that ritual exegesis teaches are equivalent to the proper equipment (the 
handpress). 

The second half of vs. 3, in which Apala again offers Indra the soma, 
also mirrors the ritual directly. 


RV VIII.9ī.3cd šānair iva $anakaír ivéndrayendo pari srava 


O drop, flow around guietly, very guietly for Indra. 


The first pada, 'softly, very softly', no doubt reflects the "domestic or 
even private character of the ceremony," indeed its "secretiveness." 4? 
Apala's ritual activity and Indra's visitation are not to be revealed, as 
pada 3b seems also to indicate: 


RV VIIL91.3ab à cana tvà cikitsamó, 'dhi cand tvā némasi 


“We wish to comprehend you; we will not ‘recite’ you (aloud )." 43 
y y 


As Schmidt suggests (p. 14), though śánaih ‘softly’ need not always imply secrecy 
and privacy. The only other instance of śánaih in the RV applies the word to an 
ordinary, presumably public offering of soma to Indra: in VIH. 45.11 the soma drops are 
described as Sanais cid yantah ‘going (even though?) softly’. 

43This translation of ádhi . . . imasi ‘proclaim, announce, reveal’ was suggested to 

me by Stanley Insler. Others take the idiom as more or less equivalent to à . . . cikit- 
samah: e.g., Schmidt: "We want to comprehend you, (but) we do not understand you.” 
Such an interpretation is difficult to fit into the rest of the hymn, though Schmidt does a 
commendable job. 
, The idiom adhi /1 elsewhere is a part of pedagogical vocabulary; in later Vedic (e.g., 
SB XI.5.6.3—9) it clearly means ‘study (a text)’. In an oral culture like Vedic India, 
studying a text requires reciting aloud. Though there are no unambiguous examples of 
such a meaning for adhi /iin the RV, passages like the following, with specific verses as 
object of the verb, invite or allow such an interpretation: 


RV IX.67.31 (232) yah pāvamānīr adhyéty, tsibhih sáémbhrtam rásam 
sārvam sā pütám ašnāti, svaditám mātarišvanā 


Who(ever) studies/recites the Pavamani(-verses), the sap assembled by the seers, 
He attains everything, purified (and) sweetened by Matarisvan. 
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The last pada (3d), on the other hand, is a blatant quotation of a ritual 
cliché. The phrase indrāyendo pari srava ʻO drop, flow around for 
Indra’ is a common refrain in the soma hymns of the late IXth Man- 
dala, occurring in IX.106.4, IX.112.1—-4, IX.113.1—11, IX. 114.1-4. 
Thus, the identical line 1s found twenty times in the RV alone, making 
it almost the unmarked envoi for the soma drop. Just as Apala’s ritual 
actions and accoutrements slavishly follow the prescribed ritual pat- 
tern, so she also takes no chances on novelty in ritual utterance, but 
adopts the precise phraseology of the public rite. 

In other words, vss. 2 and 3 of the Apala hymn show us a girl taking 
a conscious part in an early-morning soma ritual, a ritual that is as 
orthodox as she can make it. The orthodoxy is also to be seen in vs. 1, 
though in more disguised form. 


RV VIII.91.1 kanya var avāyatī, sómam ápi srutavidat 
ástam bháranty abravid, indrāya sunavai tvà, Sakraya 
sunaval tvā 


A maiden going down to the water found soma along the way/at the 
stream. i 

Bringing it home she saīd, "I will press you for Indra; I will press 
you for the able one.” 


Even the apparently innocent journey she takes in this verse also has a 
precise ritual equivalent, already spelled out in RV V.37, a hymn to 
Indra (note especially the text not in brackets): 


RV V.37.1 [sám bhānūnā yatate sūryasyājūhvāno ghrtáprsthah 
sváncah 
tāsmā āmrdhrā usáso vy ūchān,] yd indrāya sundvaméty aha 
.2 (sāmiddhāgnir vanavat stīrņābarhir, yuktagrava sutásomo 
Jarāteļ 
gravano yásyesirám vádanty, dyad adhvaryūr havisāva síndhum 


From the notion of reciting aloud follows that of announcing something/someone 
publicly, which seems to be the purport of ádhi . . . imasiin VIII.91.3b. Apala wants to 
keep the presence of Indra to herself; she wants to perceive and understand him in- 
wardly and privately (a. . .cikitsamah), but not to reveal (‘recite’) that knowledge or its 
source to others. The words sánair iva Sanakair iva ‘softly, very softly’ beginning the 
next pāda emphatically carry on this theme. 

Both idioms (à /cit and adhi /1) are adapted from the pedagogical context appropriate 
to the adolescent that Apālā is. (Though regular schooling of girls was no doubt nonexis- 
tent at the time, Apala was clearly exceptional, as her uncanny knowledge of $rauta ritual 


shows.) 
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.Y [(Agni) takes his place with the brilliance of the sun,** 
(Agni) bepoured (with ghee), with ghee on his 
back, agile. 

Unfailing dawns will shine forth for him,] who says, "We 
will press (soma) for Indra." 


.2 [He with a kindled fire and strewn barhis will win; he 
with yoked pressing stones and pressed soma will 
sing.] 

Whose pressing stones speak eagerly, (his) Adhvaryu will go 
down to the river with an oblation. 


This opening of this hymn describes in some detail the preparations for 
the morning pressing: as the sun rises, libations are poured into the 
kindled fire (1ab), the barhis (grass) 1s strewn, and the pressing stones 
are prepared to press the soma (2a—c); the recitations and the hymns are 
begun (2b). And the Adhvaryu goes down to the nearest river to fetch 


water. 


Notice how closely the beginning of the Apala hymn parallels this 
activity. As in V.37.1, she presses the soma (though @withmltemsre. aa). 


announcing, 
RV VIIL91.1d indrāya sunavai tva, $akráya sunavai tva 


“T will press you for Indra; I will press you for the able one.” 


in almost the same words as V.37.1d: indraya sunavama ' *We will 
press (soma) for Indra”. The sound of the pressing stones is loud in 
V.37.2c; it is this same supposed sound that attracts Indra in the Apala 


story. The parallelism is even clearer in the JB version: 


JB 1.220 [tam samakhadat / tasyai ha gravana iva(dantēlūdūli Ea 
indra ādravad gravano vai vadantiti 


[She chewed it. Her teeth spoke like pressing stones.] Indra ran up 
(thinking), “The pressing stones are speaking.” 


The last phrase, gravano vai vadanti, is found almost exactly in V.37.2c 


gravano yásyesirám vddanti "whose pressing stones speak eagerly’. 


“Note in passing the phrase bhantina . . . suryasya ‘with the brilliance of the sun’ in 


conjunction with Agni. See below, Chap. 10, A. 
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Indra's house-to-house canvass in the Apālā hymn (2ab) also fits in 
this ritual scenario. In the early morning Indra goes seeking a soma 
presser, as we see in a hymn nearby the one just cited: 


RV V.31.12 āyām jana abhicākse jagaméndrah sākhāyam sutásomam 
ichān 


This Indra, O people, has come hither to look, seeking a friend who 
has pressed soma. 


This recalls the search in the Apala hymn: 
RV VIII.91.2ab  asaü yá ési virakó, grhám-grham vicakasat . . . 


Yonder (Indra), the little man (?), you who go earnestly looking from 
house to house... 


just before Apala offers him soma. Though Schmidt believes Indra here 
“is in search of maidens on the brink of puberty" (p. 13), the emphasis 
on ritualistic details in these verses suggests rather that the soma of the 
early-morning pressing 1s his object here too. 

But the most remarkable parallel is between V.37.2d and the open- 
ing of the Apala hymn, VIII. 91. 1a: 


RV V.37.2d dyad adhvaryür hāvisāva síndhum 
(His) Adhvaryu will go down to the river with an oblation. 
IL SINON kanya var avayati . . . 


A girl going down to the water... 


The latter is seemingly casual in its own context; indeed Schmidt is 
uncertain of the purpose of Apala’s journey and suggests it 1s either to 
fetch water or to take a bath (pp. 11, 22). But in ritual context it begins 
to seem purposeful. One of the first acts of the morning pressing 15 to 
fetch water, and V.37.2d, which expresses this in ritual context, even 
contains the same preverb-verb combination (ava + /i, a rare com- 
bination in the RV) as is used of Apala’s journey.45 

45VIII.91.1 of course reads avayati, with the apparent sequence of preverbs ava-a, but 


the Pp has ava-yati, which Oldenberg suggests is the proper interpretation. Cf. Olden- 
berg, Noten, ad loc.; Oldenberg 1906, p. 151, n. 3. 
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The ritual act of fetching water for the morning pressing 1s specified 
already in early Vedic prose. 


MS IV.s.2 yátra hótuh prātaranuvākām anubruvatá upašrņuyāt tád 
apó 'dhvaryür grhniyat 


When he should hear the Hotar reciting the Prātaranuvāka (early- 
morning recitation), then the Adhvaryu should get water. 


This water 1s more clearly specified as 'flowing water' (1.e., from a 
river or stream) in the ritual sütras. 


MSS IL3.2.14 (= ApSS XII.5.5) yatra hotuh prātaranuvākam 
anubruvata upasrnuyat tad apo 'dhvaryur vahatīnām grhņīvyāt 


When he should hear the Hotar reciting the Prātaranuvāka (early- 
morning recitation), then the Adhvaryu should get water of flowing 
(streams/rivers). 


5. Apālās Objectives 

What makes this parallel more remarkable still 1s the verse that fol- 
lows the trip to the river in RV V.37, the hymn describing the early- 
morning pressing. So far this hymn has done little more than establish 
a ritual mise-en-scéne, but in vs. 3 we move abruptly into the realm of 
metaphor. 


RV V.37.3ab vadhūr iyám pátim ichánty eti, yá im vāhāte máhisim 
isirām 


This bride goes seeking a husband who will convey (her) [= marry 
her], the eager one, (as) chief wife. 


It is not entirely clear to me to whom this half verse refers. It may well 
be, as Geldner suggests, Speech as “Lieblingsfrau des Indra,” or dawn, 
or the cow('s) milk going 1n search of soma, with which she is mixed 
for the manthin- or 'stirred' oblation, which follows later in the cere- 
mony (cf., e.g., MSS II.3. 5.6). All of these are common and applicable 
female metaphorical figures in the RV. It may not really matter who 
the referent 1s; what is important is that a female figure much like 
Apālā goes forth in search of a husband at precisely this moment in the 
ritual—the moment that Apala seems to have reached in her own ritual 
observance. 
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What I am suggesting, somewhat tentatively, 1s that at this point in 
the morning pressing it seems appropriate (at least in RV V.37) to 
evoke the image of a young woman in search of a husband. This might 
suggest that there 1s some association between the search and this part 
of the ritual and that a girl desiring marriage might thereby benefit 
from performing the ritual. We might then infer that Apala is acting as 
she does to achieve marriage. The chain of reasoning that leads from 
RV V.37.3 to this conclusion 15, I realīze, long and slender. Fortunately 
we have other evidence that Apala has a further objective than just the 
immediate one of curing her pimples and acquiring pubic hair. 

Given her desire also for growth of plants in the field, it is obvious 
that her request is not merely for beauty but for fertility. Her desire for 
pubic hair has the same point, for the importance of (pubic) hair as a 
sign of sexual maturity and indeed of marriageability is clear from later 
texts. In the law code of Manu marriage is forbidden with ‘a hairless 
maiden’ (MDS III.8 nodvahet . . . kanyam . . . alomikam ‘one should 
not marry a maiden without hair’). Zysk46 interprets this as showing 
that “hair-loss was a definite mark of inauspiciousness,” but there is no 
reference to hair-loss here, and the word kanya ‘maiden’ suggests a girl 
before puberty. The Grhya Sutras are even more explicit, forbidding 
"sport" with a female whose hair has not grown (ajāta-lomnī-). 


GobhGS III.$.3 nājātalomnyopahāsam icchet 


One should not seek "sport" with a female whose hair has not (yet) 
grown. 47 


Several terms used to define marriageable age also refer to this condi- 
tion: nagnika- (prepubescent girl, ‘naked’ of [pubic] hair) and a-nag- 
nika- (‘not naked’ of [pubic] hair), as Thieme has shown. 48 

Thus it seems that Apala is concerned specifically with marriage, 
that this hymn is ultimately a spell to obtain a husband or the first step 
on the way to one. Indeed, the last verse of the hymn appears (as vs. 
41) in a hymn of marriage verses in the AV (XIV.1) and von 


RE skero8s, p. 88. 

47Cf. also PāraskGS II.7.9. Oldenberg (1886, 1892, ad locc.) delicately leaves these 
passages untranslated. Schmidt (1987, p. 15) dissociates the GobhGS passage from the 
MDS one and suggests that the latter does refer to “permanent hairlessness,” since 
marriage with one having too much hair (atiloman-) is also forbidden. But the mention 
of hair could simply have suggested the other provision, and I am inclined to think that 
sexual maturity is at issue in the alomika provision. 

48Treated by Thieme 1963, pp. 170-80, esp. 178 (1984, pp. 435-45, esp. 443). 
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Schroeder^? suggests that the hymn refers to ritual purification before 
sexual and marital union, a puberty spell. Schmidt perceptively points 
out that the hymn presents “an ideal situation which is rarely met in 
reality," when the time of attaining puberty coincides with the moment 
of marriage and sexual union (p. 22) and thinks that the Apālā hymn 
reflects a combined female puberty rite and marriage ritual (p. 28). 
“The hymn telescopes the slow process of incipient pubescence to full 
maturity." 

In this context the adjective pati-dvís- takes on a special poignancy. 


RV VIII.91.4 kuvit patidvíso yatir, índrena samgámamahai 
Shall we, (though) coming as husband-haters, unite with Indra? 


As has long been recognized, this word 1s grammatically incapable of 
meaning ‘hated by her husband',5? as the Indian tradition would have 
it, a tradition maintained, in the face of the grammatical evidence, by, 
for example, Geldner and O Flaherty. A compound with the meaning 
*hated by her husband' should have had the form *pāti-dvista-. Not 
only could this have been easily formed (cf. RV indra-dvista- ‘hated by 
Indra), but it would also fill almost the same metrical slot as pati- 
dvísah in this verse, merely changing the quantity of one syllable 
(*pátidvista yatih# with long third syllable rather than the short of 
patidvíso yatīh). In other words, if the poet had meant to say this, he 
would have. 

Rather, in a compound of the shape we have here, with accented root 
noun as final compound member, the final member should govern the 
first, as in parallel forms like anrta-dvis- ‘hating untruth’, rsi-dvís- 
*hating the seer'. Schmidt has interpreted, I think rightly, this com- 
pound as capturing the fearful reluctance of the girl who dreams, 
perhaps for the first time, of love in an abstract and idealized way but 
shies away from actual experience: "The author wanted to convey the 
idea that pubescent girls, for all their yearning for sexual maturation, 
hate the idea of marriage and sexual intercourse, be it instinctively or 
on account of socially imposed attitudes" (p. 16). The hymn provides 
"a glimpse into the girl's private worries and fantasies while she is 
preparing herself for the event she 1s half dreading, half yearning for: to 
be a woman and a wife" (p. 29). So, though she has, with purpose, 


*"Von Schroeder 1908, pp. 229f. 
*9Cf. Oldenberg 1885, p. 76; Oldenberg, Noten, ad loc; Wackernagel-Debrunner, 
AIG, vol. 2-3. pp. S 10; and seecespo»slimrdbtros c NN 
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embarked on a ritual to obtain physical maturity and ultimately a 
husband, she is still pati-dvís- ‘hating husbands’.5! 

But— what better way to attain her first sexual experience than with 
a god; this rs an abstract and idealized experience. Hence one can 
translate VIIL91.4cd kuvít patidvíso yatir, indreņa samgimāmahai 
‘shall we, though coming as husband-haters, unite with Indra” But 
even this seems to produce ambivalence, as her wavering words in 4ab 
suggest. 


.4ab  kuvíc chākat kuvít karat, kuvín no vásyasas?? karat 


Will he be able? Will he do (it)? Will he make us better off? 


Eu t6er es rather the same function here as the variety of 
nonmortal lovers do in the wedding hymn, in which, before the mortal 
man marries the woman, Soma, a Gandharva, and Agni have been her 


husbands. 


RV X.85.40 sómah prathamó vivide, gandharvó vivida üttarah 
trtīyo agnís te pātis, turīyas te manusyajāh 


Soma first acquired (you = the bride). The Gandharva acquired (you) 
next. Agni (was) your third husband. The fourth is born of 


man. 


Schmidt (pp. 21—22) believes that Apālā is actually Indra's own wife 
(-to-be), but I think that a human Apala, using Indra as a surrogate and 
practice husband, fits the tone of the hymn much better. 53 


51Or perhaps, since páti- usually means ‘master’, pati-dvís- can mean ‘hating mas- 
ters, hating (the idea of) mastery’, as Stanley Insler has suggested to me. She is, after all, 
a very spunky girl. 

52Pada b presents a slight grammatical problem. If the referent of nas ‘us’ is the same 
as the other first plural referents (vs. 3, vs. 4cd), it should be feminine, and the adjective 
vásyasas should agree in gender (expect *vásyasis, not masc. vásyasas). However, the 
idiom /kr vásyaso nah ‘make us better off’ is widespread in the RV (II. 17.8, IV.2.20, 
VIII.48.6, IX.4.1—10), and its formulaic nature would probably override gender agrec- 
ment in this passage. Indeed it is possible that a “correct” *vásyasis karat was for- 
mulaically normalized (which would be possible without metrical disturbance), as the 
correct interpretation of the verse became unclear. That the verse was already difficult to 
understand in Vedic times seems likely from the fact that it alone 1s omitted from the JB 
retelling of the story. 

5*Though given Indra's fierce and supervirile character, I would think he would be an 
alarming first sexual partner. 
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6. Indra, Pusan, and Marriage? 


Thus, in the Apālā hymn we see a maiden performing a carefully 
orthodox morning soma pressing in hopes of achieving both sexual 
maturity and the marriage that should follow quickly thereafter. Some- 
thing about this particular part of the ritual seems appropriate to these 
desires, but what? I do not have a certain answer here, merely a tenta- 
tive suggestion. Remember that Apālā in vs. 2 offers Indra a Savaniya- 
purodāša or rather a portion of one, containing roasted grain (for Indra 
and his bay horses), gruel (for Indra and Pūsan), and a cake (for Indra 
alone). Compare the Apālā passage again with the relevant parts of the 
ritual prescriptions: 


RV VIII.91.2 imám jámbhasutam piba, dhānāvantam karambhiņam, 
apüpávantam ukthínam 


Drink this (soma), pressed by the jaws— (soma) accompanied by 
grain, by gruel, by cakes, by hymns. 


KS XXIX.1 (= MS III 10.6, AB IL24, etc.) harivam indro dhānā 
attu . . . pūsanvān karambham . . . indrasyapüpah . . . 


Let Indra accompanied by his bay steeds eat the roasted grain... . 
Accompanied by Pusan (let him eat) the gruel. . . . The cake is 
Indre 


This set of figures, Indra, Pusan, and the bay horses, along with an- 
other figure, Indra's wife, seems to correspond to a mythic fragment, 
which is suggestive, though too slight to be fully comprehensible. 


RV 1.82.6  yunájmi te bráhmana kešinā hari, úpa pra yahi dadhisé 
gábhastyoh 


üt tva sutaso rabhasa amandisuh, pūsaņvān vajrin sám u pátnyamadah 


With a formulation I yoke the two maned bay steeds for you (Indra). 
Drive hither; you hold (the reins) in your hands. 

The strong pressings have intoxicated you. Accompanied by Pūsan, you 
became intoxicated along with your wife, O cudgel-possessor. 


The presence of Indra's wife along with Pūsan reminds us of a fact 
about the latter god. Pusan appears as a leader of the bridcmineihe 
wedding hymn: 
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RV X.85.26 pūsā tvetó nayatu hastagfhya 


Let Püsan lead thee (the bride) from here, having grasped (thee) by 
the hand. 


More tellingly, in the same hymn he rouses her for an explicitly sexual 
connection, presumably her first. This is the most crudely sexual verse 
miecne entire hymn: 


RV X.85.37 tam püsaf chivātamām érayasva, yāsyām bijam 
manusya vāpanti 
ya na Uru ušatī visrayate, yāsyām ušāntah prahārāma 
šēpam 


O Pūsan, bring hither this most auspicious (female) one, in which 
men plant seed, 
(She) who will willingly spread her thighs for us, in whom willingly 


we will put our penis. 


It may be that Pusan’s participation in the Savanīya-purodāša makes 
this part of the morning pressing seem especially connected with 
puberty and marriage rites, since it evokes both the shadowy myth (of 
RV I.82.6) involving Pusan, Indra, and Indra’s wife and Pusan’s func- 
tions at the wedding. But in the absence of stronger evidence, I present 
this only as a conjecture. 


B. Ritual and Magic Reflections of the Myth 


We have so far looked at two myths of superficially very different 
type, which nonetheless share important thematic elements and pat- 
terns. In the cosmic myth of Svarbhanu, the surface of the sun is 
marred by darkness. This darkness, when removed, becomes vegeta- 
tion, specifically identified as the earth’s hair. In the human realm, in 
the story of Apala, the skin of this young girl is marred by a skin 
affliction (acne). This affliction is removed, and at the same time she 
grows (pubic) hair, her father’s head grows hair, and her father’s field 
vegetation. Apala becomes ‘sun-skinned’. If we accept that the two 
sverieswane parallel, then the darkness on the suns surface must be 
equivalent to a skin disease. We have not so far established this equiv- 
alence directly, but only indirectly through the hints of the Apala story. 
But there is, in fact, a good deal of evidence connecting the sun, 
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especially the wounded sun in Svarbhānu, with skin diseases—and 
their cures. Just as in Apala, however, these skin afflictions have moral 


and symbolic dimensions. 


1. Shin Diseases aud the Sun: Samala 


We can begin with the word once used of the suns affliction in a 
Svarbhanu passage: šāmala- 'blemish'.54 


MS H.1.$5 svàrbhanur va àsuráh süryam tamasavidhyat tam 
sómarudra abhisajyatam tásya và eténaiva šāmalam apahatam eténasmims 
tējo 'dhattam 


Svarbhānu Asura pierced the sun with darkness. Soma and Rudra 
healed him. With this (worship?) they smashed away his blemish. With this 
(worship?) they placed splendor in him. 


Sámala- seems a carefully chosen word here, for rather like English 
‘blemish’ it has both a physical and a moral dimension. It often serves 
as a kind of cover term for all the impurities that one must cleanse away 
physically before being consecrated. 


MS III.6.2 kešašmašrū vapate dató dhavate nakhan nikrntate snāti 
mrta va esa tvág amedhyár va asyaitād ātmāni śámalam tad evdpaliate55 


He shaves hair and beard; he rinses his teeth; he cuts his nails; he 
bathes. Skin is dead. This impurity of his, the blemish on himself—this 
he thus ‘smashes off’. 


Note the disdainful reference to skin, and the verb apa /han ‘smash 
off’, our usual remedy for darkness in Svarbhanu. Other than apa 
/han, the ordinary means of removing šamala are washing with water 
or wiping.50 

But though these are all physical means of removal, the cause of the 
$amala is more often a moral breach. In the AV $amala- is several times 
conjoined with duskrtá- '(something) ill-done',57 and $amala is some- 
thing you can do/commit (/kr). 


"IA word that we will also discuss in another connection, Chap. 7, B.3. 

55Cf. also MS III.8.7, 9.6. 

56Washing with water: MS III.8.7 práņenijati ‘they wash’; TS VI.4.3.4 ápa plavayati 
‘he makes float away’; AV XII. 2.40 apo mà tásmāc chumbhantu let the waters cleanse 
me from that (impurity). Wiping: (ápa) /mrj, cf. AV VII.65.2, XIII. 1.58, XIV.2.66. 
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AV XIL2.40 yad nprám šāmalam cakrma yác ca duskrtám . . . 
What defilement, blemish we have done, and what ill-done (deed) . . . 


In later texts one is ‘seized by $amala ($ámala-grhitá-) if he is ill-spoken 
of (duruktoktah AB II.17) or if ‘an ugly58 report reaches him’ (ša- 
malam va etam rcchati yam ašlīlā vag rcchati PB 1I. 17.4), and šamala is 
suspected 1f one does not achieve the glory one deserves. 


KS X.4 śamalagrhīto va esa yo lame= brahmavarcasaya san na 
brahmavarcasi bhavati 


Seized by blemish is he who, though fit for brahmanic splendor, does 
not have it. 


Samala is on several occasions compared with silver (KS VIII. 5, X.4), a 
metal despised in comparison to gold; the connection between šamala 
and silver 1s presumably that the latter tarnishes, producing a super- 


ficial blemish. 


KS X.4 yad rajatam tat saha bhasmanapohati . . . šamalam evāsmād 
apahanti 
The silver he sweeps away together with the ashes.... Thus he 


smashes away blemish from him. 


More surprising, but more relevant, 1s the fact that gold, specifically a 
golden disk or ornament (niska-), can also have a $amala. This we learn 
when its blemish is compared with that of a person who has failed to 
become distinguished: 


JB II.136 sa yo 'nūcānas san na viroceta sa etena yajeteti / yatha ha 
vai niskaš šamalagrhīta evam sa yo "nücanas san na virocate / ... yatha 
niskam Samalagrhitam agnau prāsya tasyayoghanena sarvam šamalam 
nirhanyad evam haivasya sarvam papmanam nirghnanti 

Someone who, though being learned, has not ‘shone forth’ [= 
reached distinction], should worship in this way. Someone, who, 
though being learned, does not ‘shine forth’, is like a gold plate seized by 
blemish. Just as you throw a gold plate with a blemish (lit. seized by 
blemish) into the fire and (then) beat out all of its blemish with a metal 
hammer, so they beat out all of his evil in this way. 


58On ašlīlā vac (ugly speech/report), see above, Chap. 2, A.3. 
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This entire passage evokes the image of the blemished sun, after receiv- 
ing Svarbhānu's wound. Notice first the verb used of the unsuccessful 
performer of the worship: he does not ‘shine forth’ (vi /ruc), just like 
Sūrya after his wounding. 


KS XI.s svārbhānur va āsurás sūryam tāmasāvidhyat sā ná 
vyārocata=? 


Svarbhānu Āsura pierced the sun with darkness. He did not shine forth. 


Moreover, gold, especially a golden disk, represents both the sun 
and the ideal skin surface. A golden disk often represents the sun in 
ritual contexts. In JB II. 136, just cited, the blemished niska or “golden 
disk'69 is also clearly an image of the sun, and its restoration to bright- 
ness is accomplished in much the same way as Surya’s is, after his 
wound, by striking it out (nir /han, similar to āpa /han, the usual 
verb). 

In other words, the remedy for the worshipper who is śamalagrhīta- 
‘seized with blemish’ is the same as that for Sūrya, when wounded by 
Svarbhānu and afflicted with a $amala, and this remedy is physically 
acted out in the removal of blemish from the golden disk. The removal 
of darkness from the sun/gold disk serves as model for the removal of 
the worshipper's blemish. This connection 1s more explicit in the texts 
than I have so far revealed, for on several occasions the Svarbhanu 
myth is told in a rite on behalf of someone who 1s in need of this 
removal. 


2. The Rite for Splendor 


In MS II. 1.5 and KS XI. 5 the Svarbhanu myth is embedded in an Isti 
(special rite) for one desiring brahmavarcasa- (priestly luster/brah- 
manic splendor); an explicit statement of this 1s found in the MS pas- 
sage: 


Gf KS XII 13: XXVI SB V e (EB Xi tie 
o" That the niska is regularly made of gold is clear from passages like the following: 


SB XIIL4.1.11. átha yo 'sya niskáh pratimukto bhávati / tám adhvaryáve 
dadāty adhvaryáve dádad amftam āyur atman dhatte ’mftam hy āyur hiranyam 


Then the tiska attached to him he gives to the Adhvaryu. Giving it to the 
Adhvaryu, he establishes in himself immortal life. For gold is immortal life. 
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MS Il.1.5 saumāraudrām ghrté carūm nirvapeū $uklānām vrīhīņām 
brahmavarcasákamah svārbhānur và āsurāh süryam támasavidhyat tám 
sOmarudra abhisajyatam tásya và cténaivá šāmalam apāhatām eténasmirhs 
téjo dhattāmy6 brahmavarcasākāmat syāt tám etāyā yajayen $ámalam evā- 
syāpahānti tējo smin dadhāti 


One desiring brahmanic splendor should offer a caru of white rice in 
ghee to Soma and Rudra. Svarbhānu Āsura pierced the sun with 
darkness. Soma and Rudra healed him. With this (worship?) they 
smashed away his blemish. With this (worship?) they placed splendor in 
him. Whoever should be desirous of brahmanic splendor, him should 
(the priest) cause to worship with this (Isti). Thus he smashes off his 
blemish. He puts splendor in him. 


The connection between the Svarbhanu myth and brahmavarcasa is 
also made in other texts, though not quite as straightforwardly as in 
MS IL.ī.$ and KS XI.5. PB XXIIL 16.2, another token of the 
Svarbhanu myth, is a passage directly dependent on these two BYV 
passages.©! Though this PB passage is in a section concerning the 
second twenty-one-day Sattra, which surrounds the summer solstice, 
it also concerns the desire for brahmavarcasa, like the MS/KS parallels, 
as is indicated by a statement immediately before the telling of the 
myth: 


PB XXIIL 16.1. brahmavarcasakama upeyuh 


Those who are desirous of brahmanic splendor should undertake (this 
rite). 


The TS parallel to this brahmavarcasa Isti does not refer to Svarbhānu 
by name, but it also begins with the darkened sun: 


TS IL2.10.1 asiy àdityó nā vyàrocata tásmai devàb prāyašcittim 
aichan 


Yonder Aditya [= the sun] did not shine forth. The gods sought an 


expiation for it. 


61 As Caland pointed out (1931), ad PB XXIII. 16.12. According to Caland, the entire 
section PB XXIIL 16 depends on the MS/KS passages. Especially telling evidence is the 
opening sentence in PB XXIII.16.2. The object of avidhyat ‘he pierced’, the sun, 1s 
expressed by the word süryam, as in the Black Yajur Veda. All other PB variants of the 
myth use the epithet adityam '"(yonder) Aditya’ instead. For more on PB XXIII. 16, see 
Shap. 10, C.2. 
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This is almost exactly identical to KS XI.s and clearly reier gem 
Svarbhanu myth. Note especially the phrase ná vyàrocata 'did not 
shine forth’, which occurs in the second sentence of the Svarbhānu 
passages KS ALs XILI XXVID PBA IK MINIM 

Thus, the Svarbhānu story is clearly the appropriate mythical intro- 
duction to this Isti for brahmavarcasa. In fact, this little Isti combines, 
albeit in shghtly confused fashion, all the fundamental elements of the 
Svarbhanu (and Apālā) myth(s): the sun, hair, and skin disease. Skin 
affliction is actually encoded twice. 

The first encoding of skin disease is indirect, in the word šamala. 
This word can be used for the blemish to be removed from the surface 
of the sun (at MS II. 1. 5), and hence is equivalent to ‘skin blemish’. As 
we just saw (KS X.4), the failure to obtain brahmavarcasa ‘brahmanic 
splendor’ is due to a Samala ‘blemish’. Indeed MS II.1.5 goes on to 
promise that performing this Isti will remove the samala from the 
worshipper hoping for brahmavarcasa. Thus, one must undertake the 
Isti to obtain brahmanic splendor because one’s skin is metaphorically 
blemished, and the successful result is the removal of that blemish. 

The sun is involved in this Isti not only as its mythical model (as the 
blemished being in need of healing), explicit in the telling of the 
Svarbhanu myth at this time, but also in the performance of the ritual. 
The ritual takes place at sunrise imithe BYN 

KS XI.s (cf. MS II.1.5) sākām rašmibhih prācaranty asa evāsmād 
ādityā udyáms támó ’pahanti 


They proceed (with the ritual) “with the rays’ [1.e., at the appearance 


of the first rays of the sun]. Thus yonder Aditya, rising, smashes 
darkness off from him. 


Or, in PB XXIII. 16.8—9, at the time of the hottest sun: 
.8 naidaghiya upeyuh 
They should undertake (this rite) in summer. 
.g tad dhy esa pratitejistham tapati 
For at that time this (sun) heats most sharply. 


The second encoding of skin disease in this Isti is more explicit, if 
more curious: performing the ritual puts the worshipper in jeopardy of 
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contracting such a disease. There 1s danger in the very power of the sun 
to bestow brahmaņic splendor, for it may release too much heat on the 
worshipper: it may give him leprosy or some other skin disease. All 
four texts mention this possibility. 


IT BI PB XXIIL16.10; cf. also PB IL17.3) kilasatvad va 
etásya bhayám ati hy apahanti© 


(But) there is fear of kilasa (leprosy/leukoderma?). For (the sun) 
smashes away too much (darkness). 


KS XI.ş īśvaró duscarma bhāvitor ya etáya yájaté tīva hy àsmad 
apahānti 


(But) anyone who worships with this (rite) is liable to get bad skin. 
For (the sun) smashes away too much (darkness) from him. 


TS I].2.10.2 ati brahmavarcasám kriyata ity ahur 1ávaró dušcārmā 
bhavitor iti 


Some say, “Too much brahmanic splendor is created. He is likely to 
get bad skin.” 


Though on the practical side, this may be a warning against severe 
sunburn, on the mythic level it seems to treat, in a slightly incoherent 
fashion, a possible undesirable transfer of the sun’s skin blemishes to 
the worshipper. Recall that the sheep produced from the darkness re- 
moved from the sun became progressively brighter. The very brightest 
may be too bright for the merely mortal worshipper, and aspiring to 
the dim human equivalent of the sun’s brilliance, namely brahmavar- 
casa, he may go too far. 

So it seems to have happened to one Ugradeva Rājani, who under- 
took the rite—a cautionary instance offered in PB.63 


PB XXIII.16.11 eta va ugradevo rājanir upait sakilaso 'bhavat 


These (observances) Ugradeva Rājani undertook. He became afflicted 
with kilāsa. 


62Von Schroeder’s edition reads (with no variants noted): kilāsatvād và etásya 
bhayámati hy apahanti, but given the parallel passages (which both contain ati) and the 
syntax, it seems better to accent ati and interpret it as a separate word. 

63Cf. also the version in JB Il_342 and Caland 1931, ad PB XXIII.16. 12. 
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Note the word used of the skin condition resulting from the sun's 
overbrightness in MS/PB: kilāsa. The word is usually translated as 
leprosy', but has recently been taken by Zysk as 'leukoderma', "a 
condition of defective pigmentation of the skin," characterized by 
"cutaneous white marks or spots." 64^ The last bright spots removed 
from the sun (as sheep) in the Svarbhanu cure may end up disfiguring 
the hubristic human worshipper who undertakes too much. 

The susceptibility to skin affliction described in these passages con- 
nects with another part of the mythic complex: the desirability of hair, 
albeit indirectly. Human skin is vulnerable (to damage from the sun, 
among other things), as opposed to that of animals, which is protected 
by hair or fur. This 1s expressed in a passage like the following: 


AV XII.3.51 esa tvacām püruse sim babhūvānagnāļ sárve pašāvo yé 
anyé 


This (kind) of skin came into being on man (alone); all the other 
animals are not naked. 


The word á-nagna- ‘not naked’ must refer to the fact that animals have 
hair/fur covering their skin, rather than having the bare skin of hu- 
mans. The term itself immediately reminds us of the terms nagnikā- 
and a-nagnikā- (lit. ‘naked’ [fem.] and ‘not naked’ [fem.]) referring to 
pre- and post-pubescent girls, respectively. As we saw above, Thieme 
has explained these terms as meaning ‘not having (pubic) hair’ and 
‘having (pubic) hair’. That this ‘nakedness’ consists in not having hair 
is supported by this AV passage. 

And animal hair may be the ultimate protection in this rite against 
the danger of skin disease. In all four of these texts an offering is 
made to (Soma and) Pusan to protect against the danger. In the PB 
(XXIII. 16.4) this offering is an animal victim. In the other texts it is 
only a vegetative offering (a caru), but Pusan is mentioned explicitly as 
connected with animals (pasu). In all four texts the worshipper by this 
offering is said to "make a skin for himself’ (or similar) — presumably a 
symbolic hairy animal skin to ward off the potentially bad effects of the 
too-brilliant sun. 


TS II.2.10.3 svāyaivāsmai devátayà pašūbhis tvācam karoti nā du$- 
cārmā bhavati 


64*Leprosy': e.g., Bloomfield (1897, ad 1.24.1); "Leprous spot’: Whitney (ad AV 
I.24.1); "White leprosy’: e.g., Monier-Williams; Macdonell and Keith 1912, both s.v.; 
‘Leukoderma’: Zysk 1985, p. 81. 
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With his own deity and with animals he makes him a skin. He does 
not become one with bad skin. 


IS IE MS Il.1.5 PB XXII. 16.5) tvācam eva kurute 
Thus he makes himself a skin. 


Thus, in this little Isti we see combined again, if slightly garbled, the 
sun, a skin disease, and hair, as in Svarbhanu and Apala. 


3. A Charm against Skin Disease 


An even more remarkable example of this same nexus is found in an 
"5 Nlsrnacanst the same skin disease, kilasa, that threatens the 
worshipper in the Isti just described. But here the sun, rather than 
causing kilāsa, provides a cure for it. The passage 1s somewhat obscure, 
but 1s not the less striking thereby. 


AV L24.1 suparnó jatáh prathamás, tásya tvám pittám āsitha 
tād āsurī yudhā jitā, rüpám cakre vānaspātīn 


Much in this passage remains puzzling, but for our purposes let us 
concentrate on pada a. Suparnah here is usually translated as ‘eagle’, 
but Weber’s old rendering as ‘sun’ seems equally possible.65 Suparna- 
is often a riddling name for the sun in both the RV and the AV, and 
indeed when the word in the RV occurs in a collocation like our jatah 
prathamáh, it refers to Garutmant, Savitar's bird, quite possibly a name 
for the sun. 
This gives us an interpretation of AV I.24.1: 


The *well-winged' (sun) was born first; of it thou wast the gall. This 
the Asuri, conquered in battle(?), gave form to as trees. 


As in the Svarbhanu myth a possibly dark, possibly unpleasant sub- 
stance (in this case 'gall') removed from the sun is transformed into 
trees (the earth’s hair, as we know) and, as the next verse shows, into 
the plant that cures the skin disease. 


AV I.24.2 àsuricakre prathamédám kilasabhesajám idám kilāsanāšanam 


uci cces. Bloomfield; Whitney (both AV L24.1); Zysk 1985, p. 82. ‘Sun’: 
Weber 1858, p. 418. 

66Cf. Geldner, ad RV  X.149.3 suparnó angā savitūr garūtmān, pūrvo 
jatah . . . "Well-winged Garutmant of Savitar, born previously . . ”. 
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ānīnašat kilasam sārūpām akarat tvacam 


The Āsurī first made this a cure for kilāsa, a destroyer of kilāsa. 
She destroyed the kilāsa (and) made the skin of even color/form. 


The result is similar to what happens both to Apālā (who becomes 
sūryatvac- ‘sun-skinned’) and to the sun himself (remember sā svéna rū- 
péna niramucyata ‘he was released with his own form’ of MS IV. 5.7): the 
second verse ends sārūpam akarat tvācam ‘she (the Asuri) has made the 
skin of even color/form'. 

This brief tale easily fits into the paradigm established in the other 
episodes we have treated: something removed from the sun (blemish/ 
gall) becomes trees/hair. This in turn cures or protects against skin 
disease (specifically kilasa). 

Two questions remain, which we must postpone for awhile— who 15 
the Asuri and why, if she was conquered in battle, does she have the 
power to make this remedy? The second question 1s troubling enough 
that commentators have been tempted to ignore or emend the clear 
past passive participle jità in favor of an interpretation that allows the 
āsurī to conquer the pittám (gall).67 However, there is a possible solution 
that leaves thie test alone: 


To summarize, a dark substance obtained from the sun both causes the 
growth of vegetation (and, by a commonplace metaphorical transfer- 
ence, hair) and cures skin disease. This nexus of ideas can be seen on the 
cosmic level in the myth of Svarbhanu and the sun, on the magico- 
ritualistic level in the brahmavarcasa Isti and the AV charm, and in the 
realm of human mythology in the tale of Apala. In the last the role of the 
sun is less evident—only in the state to which she attains, sun-skinned- 
ness, and perhaps in the fact that her three purifications occur ‘in the nave 
of a chariot, in the nave of a wagon, in the nive oi rE SL 
VIII.91.7ab khé ráthasya khé 'nasah khé yugásya . . . ), where the nave 
(khá-) may be an oblique reference to the circular disc of the sun.68 But 
Apala has further, more covert connections with the Svarbhanu myth, 
through her father Atri, as we will see below. 

67Sayana glosses jita (lit. “having been conquered’) with jitavati ‘having conquered’, 
and Bloomfield favors an emendation to jitva ‘having conquered’ (or Lud wig's to jitām) 
(cf. Bloomfield 1897, ad loc.). Bloomfield suggests that an earlier emendation of his 
*litvā to jita may have been made by “a later transcriber, shocked by the imputation that 
the Asuri was victorious.” The solution to this puzzle will be presented below, Chap. 


10, B.3. 
Though cf. n. 35 above. 


CHAPTER 7 


Rescuing the Sun— 
Failed Birth and Rebirth 


We have seen the cosmic good effects brought about by the sun's 
release from darkness. We now need to inguire how this release was 
effected, who did it, and why. And this requires looking at the sun's 
afflictions from a slightly different viewpoint. But let us turn first to 
the rescuers Of the sun. 


A. Atri and Company: The Rescuers of the Sun 


The remedy for Surya's wounding is generally the same in the vari- 
ous versions of the myth. Except when the solution 1s given in barest 
summary, the remedy is to ‘smash away’ (apa /han) or ‘strip away’ 
(apa /lup) the darkness. However, the effector of this remedy differs 
from text to text. Often it is simply ‘the gods’. 


MS II.s.2 tāsya devas támó 'pàghnan 


The gods smashed away his darkness.6? 
Or the gods and the rsis, in the JB: 


JB II.390 tam devas carsayas cabhisajyan / ta etāni divakirtyani sā- 
many apa$yan / tair asya tamo 'paghnan 


ELE un vo KS XIS XIL13; XXVI: TS IL1.2.2; PB IV.s.2, IV.6.13, 
PON, 16.2. 
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The gods and seers healed him. They saw these Divākīrtya Sāmans. 
With them they smashed away his darkness. 


Anda few texts name two specific gods, Soma and Rudra: 
SB V.3.2.2 tásya somārudrāv evaítát támó 'pahatam 
Soma and Rudra smashed away his darkness. 7? 


But by far the most commonly named rescuer of the sun is the seer 
Atri. On several occasions the gods go to him to ask for his aid. 


PB VL6.8 svarbhānur va āsura adityam tamasavidhyat tam deva na 
vyajānams te 'trim upādhāvams tasyatrir bhāsena tamo 'pàhan 


Svarbhānu Asura pierced the Aditya [= sun] with darkness. The gods 


did not discern him. They resorted to Atri. Atri smashed away his 
darkness with the Bhāsa (Light) (Saman). 


The JB more vividly: 


JB 1.80 tam devas carsayas cabhisajyan / te trim abruvann rse tvam 
idam apajahiti / tatheti / tad atrir apahan 


The gods and seers healed him. They said to Atri, “Seer, smash this 
(darkness) away.” (Saying) yes, Atri smashed it away. 


Atri also heals the sun without the gods’ explicit request: 
MS IV.8.3 (cf. GB 13.19) tami dtrir anvapis Ai 
Atri saw him. 
KS XXVIII.4 tam atrir evagre nvavindat 
Atri found him in the beginning. 
PB XIV.11.14 tasyatrir bhasena tamo 'pahan 


Atri smashed away its darkness with the Bhasa (Saman). 
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In the KB it is the Atris, plural, who perform the same deed: 


KB XXIV.3 tasyātrayas tamo 'pajighāmsanta . . . etair ha và atraya 
adityam tamaso 'sprnvata 


The Atris wished to smash away his darkness. . . . With them the 
Atris won the Aditya from darkness. 


In addition to these passages explicitly concerned with Svarbhanu, 
we find in the $B a ritually adapted variant of Atri's sun-healing ex- 
ploit, in which the gods ask Atri to banish darkness from a portion of 
the ritual enclosure. The story is told in connection with a minor part 
of the soma ritual, namely, the giving of gold to an Ātreya.7! The 
Atreya (lit. ‘descendant of Atri’) is a nonofficiating priest, a Brahman 
who attends or oversees the ritual in the Sadas (shed), that is, a so-called 
Prasarpaka.72 His major function in this ritual (the midday pressing at 
the Agnistoma) is to receive a Daksina of gold. He “does not officiate 
as a priest, and . . . is seated in front of the Sadas .73 This receiving of 
gold is well noted in the ritual sutras.74 

In the SB this presentation of gold to ‘Atri’s descendant’ recalls the 
ster Ol Atris feat, but the Atri story there presented seems to have 
been altered from Atri’s usual rescue of the sun to fit the particular facts 
of the Atreya’s ritual function, specifically, his place in the Sadas and his 
receiving of gold, which represents the sun. The SBK version is clearer 
in some regards than that of SBM (IV.3.4.21), so that it is worthwhile 
quoting them both. 


SBK V.4.1.16-17 4thatreyam abhyaiti kā atreyim kā ātreyām kā 
ātreyām iti tāsmā upasádya hiranyam dadati... ātrīr hi và fsīņām 
hotasa yatró ha va ada asinah prātaranuvākām anvaha tád dha smaitāt 
purasino hótā $arhsaty átha pašcāt tamah sádo 'bhipupluve // té hocus 
támo và idám sádó 'bhyaprostčēti pratyān préhiti sā pratyān prait sā tat 
támó pāhan 


71We will treat this episode in greater detail in Chap. 9, C.1. 

72Renou 1954: "ceux qui à coté des officiants et des servants ont été admis à entrer 
comme spectateurs" (those who along with the officiants and the servants have been al- 
lowed to enter as spectators); cf. NIS SIS 

J Eee line, SB IV.3.4.21, n.2. 

Eu. Ap$S KS 11103712; JE VIII.6, MSS IL4.5.15. The other place in the ritual 
where the Atreya appears is a curious portion of the A$vamedha (horse sacrifice), which 
will be treated later, Chap. 8, C. 
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Then he (the Adhvaryu”5) goes up to the Atreya (and says), "Who 
(sees?)76 the Atreya? Who (sees) the Atreya? Who (sees) the Ātreya?” 
Approacing reverently he (the Yajamāna?) gives him (the Atreya) 
gold. . . . For Atri was the Hotar of the rsis. In the place where now one 
sits to recite the Prātaranuvāka (morning recitation), the Hotar (Atri) 
once sat reciting. Then darkness floated into the Sadas behind (him). 
They said, "Darkness has just floated into this shed. Come back here." 
He came back and smashed away this darkness. 


SBM IV.3.4.21 áthaivám evópasádya / ātreyāya híranyam dadāti 
yátra và adáh prātaranuvākām anvāhts tad dha smaitāt pura $amsanty átrir 
vá fsinam hótàsàáthaitát sádo 'suratamasám abhipupruve tá fsay6 'trim 
abruvann éhi pratyánn idám támó ’pajahiti sā etāt támó 'pahan 


Then reverently approaching (him) thus, he (the Yajamana) gives gold 
to the Atreya. Where then they (usually) recite the Prataranuvaka, they 
once were reciting. Atri was the Hotar of the rsis. Then the darkness of 
the Asuras floated into the Sadas. The rsis said to Atri, "Come back 
here. Smash away this darkness." He smashed away this darkness. 


Although Svarbhānu, the act of wounding, and even the sun itself 
are not mentioned in either passage, it 1s hard to escape the conclusion 
that the Svarbhanu story lies behind this ritualized variant, given the 
close parallels in action and diction to some Svarbhanu passages. The 
darkness in the $BM passage is qualified as asuratamasá- 'the darkness 
of the Asuras’: asura ‘descendant of the Asuras’ is Svarbhànu's pa- 
tronymic. The sun can be discerned in the guise of the gold given to 
the Atreya—recall that gold can stand for the sun. How close the 


75$o Eggeling, SBM IV.3.4.21, n. 2. 

"6Eggeling ($B IV.3.4.21, n. 2) suggests supplying this verb for the Kāņva text (note 
that the question is lacking in SBM) and for KatySS X.2.21. BSS (VIII.6) has the same 
procedure, but with the question ka ātreya iti “who is the Ātreya?, which makes better 
sense (and for this reason could be a correction). As in ŠBK and Kāty$S the guestion 1s 
asked three times in BSS. The answer is always ayam aham ‘I am he.’ 


BSS VIIL6 athaisa ātreyo 'grena sada āste . . . athainam utkramya prcchati ka 
ātreya ity ayam aham ititarah pratyāha tam tathaiva dvitiyam utkramya prcchati 
ka ātreya ity ayam aham ity evetarah pratyāha tam tathaiva trtiyam utkramya 
prechati ka ātreya ity ayam aham ity evetarah pratyāha tasya pāņau hiranyam 
ādadāti 

Then the Ātreya sits in the Sadas (shed) at the front. . .WIherhej(157- 
dhvaryu) goes up to him and asks, “Who is the Atreya?" "I am he,” the other 
replies. Going up to him a second time, he asks, “Who is the Atreya?" “I am he,” 
the other replies. Going up to him a third time, he asks, “Who is the Atreya?” “I 
am he," the other replies. He puts gold in his (the Atreya's) palm. 
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identification 1s between the gold and the sun in this particular case we 
will see further on. The signature verb of the Svarbhānu story, apa 
/han ‘smash away’, appears here as well in the phrase (found in both 
passages) támo "pa /han ‘smash away the darkness’, which is identical 
to that in the explicitly Svarbhānu passages. And the dialogue between 
the rsis and Atri is very close to that of the gods and rsis with Atri in JB 


I.80, a Svarbhānu passage. 


SBM  táfsayó 'trim abruvann čhi pratyánn idám támó ’pajahiti sā etāt 
támó 'pahan 


The rsis said to Atri, "Come back here. Smash away this darkness." 
He smashed away this darkness. 


JB 1.8o svarbhānur và āsura adityam tamasavidhyat /tam devas car- 
sayas cabhisajyan / te "trim abruvann rse tvam idam apajahiti / tatheti / tad 
atrir apahan . . . 


Svarbhanu Asura pierced the Aditya with darkness. The gods and 
seers healed him. They said to Atri, “Seer, smash this (darkness) away." 
(Saying) yes, he smashed it away. . . . 


We can construct a composite picture of the procedure for healing 
the sun. The gods are the first to become aware of the darkening of the 
sun, but to remedy the situation they must enlist the aid of the rsi Atri. 
Together they restore the sun. Into this composite we can fit the pas- 
sages where the gods alone are mentioned (MS II. 5.2, etc.), where the 
gods and rsis work in partnership (JB II.390, etc.; note that Atri is 
Hotar of the rsis in SB), where Atri apparently works alone (MS 
acc vas well as the fuller form where the gods seek Atri's help 
(JB 1.80, etc.).77 Note that all the texts that have versions involving the 


77]t does not account for the Soma-Rudra passages, which I still do not fully under- 
stand. However, Rudra's hidden involvement in the Svarbhànu story we will discuss 
below, and this may be somehow reflected in the Soma-Rudra passages here. Moreover, 
M. Witzel has pointed out to me that in the Katha Aranyaka in the Pravargya ceremony, 
which forms part of the soma sacrifice, Rudra 1s identified with the sun: 

KathA II.89 asaá va adityó rudró mahāvīrāh 

Rudra Mahāvīra is yonder Aditya [= the sun]. 
and is in fact addressed with a mantra containing our signature word süryatvác- 'sun- 
skinned’: 


Kathā II.100 divi prstó yajatás sūryatvdk 
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gods alone also know an Atri version.” For those accustomed to 
Brahmanic discourse, it is not surprising that one or the other of the 
participants should be focussed on in any particular telling of the myth, 
depending on its particular ritual application: this focus does not mean 
that the other participants are unknown to the teller.7? 

Now this configuration— Atri assisted by the gods and the other 
rsis—is precisely the one found in the RVic Svarbhanu hymn. The 
myth begins and ends by assigning the feat to Atri or the Atris: 


RV V.40.6 ...süryam... avindad ātrih Atri found the sun. 
.8 ātri süryasya divi cáksur ā- ^ Atri placed the eye of the 
dhāt sun in heaven. 
9 átrayas tám anv avindan The Atris found him. 


But the help of the gods is also mentioned: Indra in vs. 6, Varuna (and 
possibly Indra890) in vs. 7. (Note: no Soma or Rudra.) 

Atri also holds the same position as rescuer of the sun in the AV 
references to this myth. 


AV XIIL2.4 ... yam átrir divam unninaya 
(The sun), whom Atri led up into heaven... 
AV XIII 2-12» divi cvacrim adharayar sū 


Atri supported thee in heaven, © Sum 


Touching heaven [so Witzel: "Den Himmel berührend' — *sprstó], worship- 
worthy, sun-skinned 


which is immediately paraphrased with the adjective adityavarna- ‘having the color of 
the Aditya [= sun]: 


Kathā II.100 rudrām... adityavarnam. 


(See Witzel 1972, pp. 37-39.) Thus, the association of Rudra with the sun in this 
mystical ceremony may have given Rudra the power to rescue the sun. 

78Except the TS, which has only one explicit Svarbhanu passage. 

79We discussed this more fully above, apropos of the versions of the Yati story with 
and without Indra. 

sr Mitra: see Chap owe: 
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AV XIIL2.36  pá$yàma tva savitaram yám āhūr, ájasram jyótir ydd 
dvindad ātrih 


May we look upon thee, whom they call Savitar, the imperishable 
hght, which Atri found. 


Note the echo of RV V.40.6 in vs. 36. 

Given the usually immense power of the gods, their need of the 
human or originally human Atri in this myth, the concentration on 
Atri in so many versions of the myth, suggests that he was uniquely 
qualified to restore the sun. Indeed, the very last pada of the RVic myth 
says just this: 


RV V.40.9 (ātrayas tám anv avindan,) nahy ànyé āšaknuvan 
(The Atris found him,) for no others were able.®! 


Why is Atri the only person for the job, as it were? To determine this, 
we must examine both the character of Atri elsewhere and the means 
used to restore the sun. This entails something of a digression, de- 
signed to reveal exactly what the full remedy for the darkening of the 
sun actually 1s. 


B. The Rebirth and Failed Birth of the Sun 


The phraseology of the mythic remedy shows that the rescue of the 
sun is conceived on quite a different model from his wounding: the 
remedy for the darkened sun is conceived of as a type of childbirth. 


1. The Rebirth of the Sun 


The first piece Of direct, if minor, evidence for this is an alternative 
verb for the removal of the sun's darkness. In two KS passages the verb 
is not the usual apa /han ‘smash off’, but instead is apa /lup ‘rip/strip 
off’, though the sentence otherwise conforms to the stereotypical for- 


81As I have shown elsewhere (forthcoming, b), this sentence must be so interpreted 
syntactically. It cannot mean ‘for the others [= the gods] were not able’, though that 
might seem a semantic possibility, given the prose versions of this myth. 
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mulation. Compare the apa /lup passage(s) with one of the more 
typical formulations (also containing an ablative): 


KS XII.13 (= XXVIL2) tāsmād devās tdm6 'pālumpan 
The gods stripped off the darkness from him. 
KS XI.s tāyāsmāt támó “paghnan 


With this (Isti) they smashed the darkness from him. 


The lexeme apa /lup is not particularly common in Vedic, and it 
seems at least partially specialized as an idiom with ülbam 'caul (em- 
bryo cover, amnion)’: ‘to strip off the caul’; for example, 


MS 1.6.5 agnír vai srstá úlbam apaltimpam nāšaknot tásya prajapa- 
tīh... úlbam dpālumpat 


Agni, (when first) created, could not strip off his caul. Prajāpati 
stripped off his caul. 


(Cf. also MS 1.6.4.) Since a or the usual object of ápa /lup in Vedic is 
the caul (expression ülbam ápa /lup), in the phrase támó 'palumpan in 
KS XII. 13 (= XXVII.2), támas fills the place of ulbam and imposes the 
identification támas = ülbam, darkness = caul. 


úlbam apa /lup MS I.6.5 etc. ‘strip off caul’ 
támas ápa /lup KS XII. 13 'strip off darkness' 


Hence, támas ‘darkness’ = álbam ‘caul’ 


Much stronger support for this identification 1s found in JB III. 334— 
5, which not only exemplīfies this identification (darkness = caul), but 
suggests further identifications. It presents the story of a different 
birth, the result of an apparent coupling of Mind and Speech,82 both 
created by Prajāpati. But, though the myth is different from that of 
Svarbhānu, as are the results, the procedure is uncannily the same. The 
birth of the child here is described in the exact samic miari im ME 
uncovering of the sun in Svarbhānu. 


82For more on this, see Chap. 9, B, below. 
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JB III.334 so 'yam garbho 'Jāyata / tam jātam amrjan yatha vatsam 
Jātam mātā lihyād evam 


This embryo was born. They wiped him (just) born, exactly as a 
mother might lick a newborn calf. 


335 tasya yat prathamam ulbam apalumpams tat krsnayas samabha- 
vat / yad dvitīyam ulbam apalumpams tad rajatam abhavat / yat trtiyam 
ulbam apālumpams tad dharitam abhavat 


The first caul of his they stripped off became black-metal (iron). The 
second caul they stripped off became silver. The third caul they stripped 
off became gold. 


This is almost identical with the following Svarbhanu passage: 


KS XII.13 tāsmād devās támó 'palumpan yát prathamám apalumpan 
sāvis krsnabhavad yád dvitiyam sā phalgür yāt trtīyam sā balaksī 


The gods stripped off the darkness from him. The first darkness they 
stripped off became a black ewe. The second a reddish one. The third a 
white one. 


The only differences are that it is tamas- ‘darkness’ that is being 
stripped off in the KS passage and that the three swipes produce vari- 
ous colored sheep, not different metals.83 But the production of metals 
from the processes of birth (or abortion) finds a parallel in KS VIII. s, 
which we will discuss below. 

In other words, the removal of darkness from the sun is told in 
words appropriate for birth—the sun in some literal sense is being 
reborn. Comparison between JB III. 334—5 and KS XII. 13 (etc.) makes 
this conclusion hard to avoid. Let us look more minutely at the paral- 
lelism. Note first that the JB passage 1s very explicitly about birth, 
from the first sentence so 'yam garbho jāyata ‘this embryo was born’. 
When the removals are described, JB provides the overt object ulbam 
‘caul’, which we can then supply in KS XII. 13. Moreover, in both the 
Svarbhanu myth and the JB passage, the three removals produce in- 
creasingly brighter substances. 


83The other Svarbhànu passages that describe the production of sheep also follow this 
pattern, but with the less explicit verb apa /han, rather than apa /lup. 
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JB DIIS S KS XII.13 
tasya yat prathamam ulbam yát prathamám apālumpan sāvis 
apalumpams tat krsnayas krsnabhavat 
samabhavat 
The first caul of his they stripped The first darkness they stripped off 
off became black-metal (iron). became a black ewe. 
yad dvitiyam ulbam apalumpams yād dvitīyam sa phalgūh 


tad rajatam abhavat 


The second caul they stripped off The second a reddish one. 
became silver. 


yat trtryam ulbam apalumpams tad yát trtīyam sā balaksi 
dharitam abhavat 


The third caul they stripped off The third a white one. 
became gold. 


The production of metals from the embryo covers in the JB 1s pecu- 
har, but it is paralleled elsewhere. Though this issue appears at first to 
be only tenuously connected to the rebirth of the sun in the Svarbhānu 
myth, pursuing the question will yield yet one more support for our 
interpretation of the rescue of the sun as a birth. 


2. Other Mythic Descriptions of Birth 


KS VIII. 5 describes a coupling, probably illicit, between Agni and 
the wives of Varuna (varunanis), who are identified with the waters 
(apas). This union seems to result in pregnancy, in a garbha- ‘embryo’, 
of whom we hear no more. Various metals are produced from the 
encounter: Agnis retas- (semen, seed) becomes gold (specifically, 
harita- [hiranya-] *yellow(1sh) [gold]; the waters’ [seed (?)] becomes 
silver (rajata- [hiranya-], ht. “white(ish) [gold]’); and the '$amala of the 
embryo’ (garbhasya $amalam) also becomes a metal,84 called durvarņa 


84Recall that $amala is also compared with a metal in KS X.4 (see Chap. 6, B.1). On 
this myth, see (briefly) Heesterman 1957, p. 87; on metals as embryo covers, ibid., p. 
IER 
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(lit. “ill-colored’), possibly another kind of silver, perhaps a different 
alloy, or possibly iron.85 


KS VIII.5 agnir vai varuņānīr abhyakamayata tasya tejah parapatat86 
tad dhiranyam abhavat. . . agnim vai varuņānīr abhyakamayanta tās 
samabhavad apo varunanir yad agne reto 'sicyata tad dharitam abhavad 
yad apam tad rajatam tasmad dharitarajatābhyām ubhaya hiranyo?7 yad 
garbhasya $amalam tad durvarņam tasmād brahmanena durvarņam na 
bhartavyarh $amalam hi tad 


Agni desired the wives of Varuna. His splendor ‘flew forth’. It became 
gold. . . . The wives of Varuna desired Agni. He united with them. The 
wives of Varuna are (really) the waters. What seed of Agni's was dis- 
charged, that became gold. What (seed) of the waters [1.e., the wives of 
Varuna], that (became) silver. Therefore gold (hiranya) is (named) in 
both ways, by both “harita” and “rajata.” What was the “blemish of the 
embryo", that (became) "ill-colored" (metal). Therefore, "ill-colored" 
(metal) is not to be carried (worn?) by a Brahman, for it 1s a blemish. 


85The referents for these words for metals are not wholly clear. Hiraņya-, the ordi- . 
nary word for ‘gold’, is sometimes qualified both as harita- ‘yellowish (gold) and 
rajata- ‘whitish (gold)', often contrastively in the same passage (e.g., KS X.4). These 
phrases are plausibly taken (cf., e.g., Macdonell and Keith 1912, sub hiraņya; Rau 1973, 
p. 18) as referring to gold (harita hiranya) and silver (rajata hiranya), respectively, rather 
than to two varieties of gold. 

But if our passage already contains gold and silver (haritam and rajatam), then what is 
durvarnam? BR gives this as a lexical word for 'silver'. This would make sense, as a 
term coined in opposition to suvárna- ‘gold’ (lit. ‘having good color’, already, e.g., MS 
1.6.4 híranyam suvárnam). Indeed, in TB II.2.4.5 a two-way contrast is set up between 
durvárnam híranyam, which was created from the Asuras, and suvārņam híranyam, 
which was created from the gods. In such a two-way split, an interpretation of ‘silver’ 
and 'gold' imposes itself. 

However, in our passage the ‘silver’ slot is already filled. Perhaps it refers to an alloy 
of silver, different from (and inferior to) rajata? However, durvarpa may instead refer to 
iron, based on the parallelism of JB III. 335 with KS VIH. s. Because JB and KS agree on 
gold (both haritam) and silver (both rajatam) in this sequence, durvarnam in the KS 
passage may be ‘iron’, equivalent to the remaining JB term krsnayas- (‘iron’, līt. ‘black 
metal). But this is of no moment for the overall interpretation of the passage. Rau 
(1973, p. 18, n. 2) implicitly notes the three-way contrast in our passage and translates 
durvárnam as ‘unedles Metall’ (base metal), but he does not make an attempt to identify 
this third substance more closely. 

86On this verb, see above, Chap. 3, C.r. 

87Both von Schroeder in his edition of KS and Raghu Vira in the KapS parallel (VII. 1) 
print ubhayāhiraņyo, as if this were a compound of the type ubhayādant- *having teeth 
in both jaws’, but it seems more sensible to take ubhaya as a separate adverb ‘in both 
ways’, identical with RV X. 108.6 ubhayā. 
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As in JB III.335 cited above, the three substances removed become 
metals in the KS passage, though in the opposite order: JB III. 335 from 
dimmest to brightest (krsnayas 'black-metal' — rajatam ‘silver’ = 
haritam ‘gold’), KS VIII. 5 vice versa (haritam ‘gold’ = rajatam ‘silver’ 
— durvarņam iron?) 


JB HI.335 KS VIII. 5 (in reverse) KS DuC 
krsnayas ‘iron’ durvarnam ‘iron’ Avis krsna ‘black 
ewe’ 
rajatam ‘silver’ rajatam ‘silver’ (avih) phalguh 
‘reddish’ 
haritam ‘gold’ haritam ‘gold’ (ávir) balaksī ‘white’ 


Let us now examine another feature of KS VIII.5: what are the three 
substances from which the metals arose? The ‘seed’ (retas) of Agni is 
either his semen or the embryo resulting from it. The ‘seed’ (retas) of 
the waters is not clear, but I would suggest that it might be the “break- 
ing of the waters’ signalling the beginning of labor and birth.88 

And what about the third term, the garbhasya šamala ‘blemish of the 
embryo’? I have found no parallel formulations to this puzzling phrase. 
I think, however, that it may refer to the ulba-, the ‘caul’ or “embryo 
cover',89 or to the combination of ūlba- and jarayu-, the ‘placenta’, that 
is, to the ‘caul and placenta’ or to the ‘amnion and chorion’. In other 
words, the garbhasya samala ‘blemish of the embryo’ would be the 
accessory parts of the birth—the matter that protects and nourishes the 
embryo in the womb but is discarded after birth. 

The first piece of evidence for this is simply a passage in which the 
caul and placenta together with the slesman- ‘mucus’ of the embryo are 
equated with evil: 


SB VIL2.1.5 tāsya yah pāpmā yáh šlesmā yád ülbam yáj jarayu tád 
asyaitābhir ápaghnan 


What of him (the embryo) (was) evil, what mucus, what caul, what 
placenta—that of his they smashed off [note the verb] with these 
(bricks).?0 


88This might suggest more strongly that the retas of Agni is the embryo, not the 
semen. 

*?Filiozat 1949: ‘membranes embryonnaires’. However, the ulba- is usually com- 
pared with a garment, not with metal (e.g., MS IV.4.3). 

306 n this passage see also Heesterman 1957, p- 17- 
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Identifying these parts as evil (papmán-) 1s rather like calling them a 
blemish ($amala). 

A stronger piece of evidence for the identification of garbhasya ša- 
mala and the ulba (caul) comes from a story of Agni and Varuna's wife 
in MS I.6.12, which is parallel to (though rather different from) the tale 
of Agni and Varuna's wives in KS VIIL 5. In this passage Agni is 
Varuna’s student and commits the egregious crime of sexual connec- 
tion with his teacher's wife.?! They seem to be interrupted in the 
middle of their congress by Varuna, the cuckolded husband. Other 
details are not entirely clear, partly because of the rarity of the words 
used. What is important for us is that this passage, like KS VIIL 5, treats 
of transformations (this time into trees). The two elements trans- 
formed are rétas- ‘seed’ (as in KS VIII. 5) and ülba- ‘caul’. Thus the 
ülba- fits the same structural slot in this passage as the garbhasya 
šamala in the KS passage (with the middle slot of KS—the retas of the 
waters—unfilled). 


KS VIII.s MS 1.6.12 
agne retas ‘seed of Agni’ rétas seed 
apām (retas) '(seed) of the — 
waters' 

garbhasya $amalam ‘blemish of ülbam ‘caul’ 
the embryo' 

Hence, $amalam ‘blemish’ = ülbam ‘caul 


MS 1.6.12 agnir vai várunam brahmacáryam agachat pravásantam tás- 
ya jayam sámabhavat tám purāstād āyāntam pratikšāya pratyān 
níradravat sò 'vet sárvam và indriyám nrmnam réto nirlūpya haratīti tád 
anuparahaya níralumpad yád réta asīt sO 'švatthā arohd 'bhavad yád úl- 
bam sā šamī 


Agni went for his studentship to Varuņa, who was (temporarily) away 
from home. He (Agni) united with his (Varuna's) wife. On seeing him 
(Varuna) returning in front (of him), he (Agni) ran out in the back/op- 
posite direction.92 She (Varuna's wife) knew, “He (Varuna), after ripping 
out all this Indriyan, manly seed, will take it (away = steal it?).” She 
(Varuna's wife), having let (1t) drop by the way, ripped it out (herself). 


?1On the dreadful punishments this conduct merits, see, e.g., ApDS I.25.1. There the 
offender cuts off his sexual organs and walks off with them in his hands until he falls 
down and dies. Cf. also J.25.2; GautDS XXIIL 8-12; VasDS XX.13-15. 

°2This probably has sexual connotations. 
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The seed became a "mounted" fig tree.?? The caul (embryo cover) be- 
came a sami tee! 


As I interpret this passage, Varuna’s wife, afraid that Varuna will 
forcibly pull out (nir /lup) the fetus resulting from her guilty haison 
with Agni and take it away, performs an abortion on herself. The 
premature fetus becomes one plant (the ašvattha tree), its surrounding 
caul another (the šamī). However, the interpretation of the passage 1s 
not entirely clear. 

There are two types of uncertainty in the passage paese 
know which of the principal characters, Agni, Varuna, or Varuna’s 
wife, is subject of any particular verb. Change of subject is not overtly 
signalled. I have considered all the possibilities; what I have arrived at 
makes the most sense to me. (2) The vocabulary, especially the lexemes 
nir /lup and anu-parā /hā, is rare and ambiguous. Nir /lup occurs 
only in this passage in the Samhitas and Brāhmaņas, as far as I know. 
However, since the related idiom apa /lup (ht., ‘rip off/away’) is con- 
nected with the removal of the embryo cover, nir /lup (lit. ‘rip out’) 
can well also have become semantically specialized in the domain of 
childbirth, to mean ‘abort’ or the like. 

Anu-parà /hā seems to occur only here in the Samhitas and 
Brahmanas. However, para /ha occurs once, 1n thea i M b 
must mean ‘drop’, ‘shed’ or the like. 


TS V.4.3.3 sa $ócanti parņām pārājihīta sò rko 'bhavat 
She, in pain, dropped a feather. It became the Arka plant. 


One remaining puzzlement, at least to modern ears, 1s that what 1s 
‘ripped out’ (nir /lup) is the seed or semen (rētas), which seems to have 
been just deposited, and that this seed already has a ‘caul’ (ulba). This 
might seem to telescope the moment of sexual intercourse (involving 
deposit of semen) with later stages of pregnancy and birth, in which 
there is a developed embryo (garbha) with a caul (ulba). But rétas has a 
broader meaning in Sanskrit than ‘semen’ in English. This word refers 
not only to semen but also the resulting embryo. The semen deposited 


?*The term aroha- ‘mounted, a rider’ must refer to the growth habit of the ašvattha 
tree (Ficus religiosa): “The seeds . . . are carried by birds and lodging in a tree, germi- 
nate and grow” (Cowen 1965, p. 69). The roots then grow downward from this seat in 
the branches of the host until they reach the ground (usually killing the host in the 
process). 
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in the female 1s/becomes the embryo; it is not modified by the female 
but only protected?4 in her until the time of birth. 'Seed' is then a more 
telling translation than 'semen'. For example: 


RV V.83.1 vrsabháh . . . réto dadhaty ósadhisu gdrbham 


The bull (Parjanya) places his seed (as) embryo in the plants. 


Thus it would make perfect sense for the rétas- 'seed' — 'embryo' to 
have a caul “embryo cover’, presumably supplied by the female. 

Now if $amala (lit. ‘blemish’) can be used in the semantic realm of 
childbirth, where it seems to refer to the caul (7 embryo cover, ulba) 
plus or minus the placenta (Jarayu), then the šamala that is removed 
from the sun in MS II.1.5 can also be seen as an embryo cover. 


MS ILr.5 svàrbhanur và àsuráh suryam tāmasāvidhyat tám 
sómarudra abhisajyatam tasya va eténaivá śámalam apahatam 


Svarbhānu Asura pierced the sun with darkness. Soma and Rudra 
healed him. With this (worship?) they smashed away his blemish. 


un oi ie word here evokes the image of the removal of the 
embryo cover (ulba), also called $amala. In other words, the usual 
darkness (tamas) of the sun in this myth may be implicitly identified 
with the caul (ulba) by the mediation of the metaphoric term common 
to both of them, that is, $amala ‘blemish’. Again the image hidden in 
the vocabulary describing the freeing of the sun 1s that of a birth. 


3. The Fourth Sheep 


So, JB III.334—5 (with the support of KS VIII.5) imposes a new 
interpretation on the dénouement of the Svarbhanu myth— that the 
‘darknesses removed from the sun are embryo covers/cauls and that 
the process thus mimics a birth. We seem to have two mythic patterns 
combined here. On the one hand we have the apparently adult sun 
being punished for a serious infraction,?5 “pierced with darkness’, as 
with a weapon. But the sun, darkened by this hostile encounter, is 
rescued by a process that conforms to a very different pattern of ac- 


?4For the limits and dangers of this ‘protection’, see Chap. 8, D.3., below. 
35 As we will see, Chap. ro, E. 
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tivity and diction, that of birth and especially of the removal of the 
protective membranes that envelop the embryo in the womb.?6 The 
sun is now an embryo, a garbha, and the darkness that was a weapon in 
the beginning of the myth 1s now likened to the nurturing embryo 
covers that must be removed for the full beauty of the newborn to be 
revealed. 

Proceeding on the assumption that the remedy is likened to a birth 
allows us to explain two other puzzling features, one a textual problem 
in some versions of the myth, the other a related myth sometimes told 
in conjunction with the Svarbhanu tale. 

First the textual problem: the source of the fourth sheep. Three BYV 
versions of the myth that present the full transformation of darkness 
into sheep parallel each other relatively closely.?7 


TS IL1.2.2-3 tāsya yát prathamám támo 'pāghnant sā krsņāvir 
abhavad yád dvitīyam sā phālgunī yát trtiyam sā balaksi yád adhyasthad 


apakrntant savir vasa // sam abhavat 


The first darkness they smashed off became a black ewe. The second a 
reddish one. The third a white one. What they cut off from the 


became a vasa ewe: 


KS XII.13 yát prathamám apalumpan savis krsnabhavad yád 
dvitīyam sā phalgur yát trtiyam sā balaksī ydd adhyasthād apálumpan sāvir 
vašābhavat. 


The first darkness they stripped off became a black ewe. The second a 
reddish one. The third a white one. What they stripped off from the 


became a vasa ewe. 


MS IL5.2 yāt prathamám támo ’paghnant savih krsnabhavad yád 
dvitiyam sā lóhini yát trtlyam sa balaksī yád adhyastād apakrntat [> 
*apakyntant? ]°8 sāvir vašābhavat 


The first darkness they smashed away became a black ewe. The second 
a reddish one. The third a white one. What he [— *they] cut off from the 


became a vašā ewe. 


96For a possible way to reconcile these two images, see Chap. 10, B. 

Two more (KS XXVII.2, MS IV.5.7) present only the first three sheep. 

9% There is no clear reason why apakrntat should be singular here. I am tempted to 
read *apākrntant, with dissimilatory loss of the second n. 
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They differ only in the choice of verb (TS/MS vs. KS), the order of 
ávi- and krsnà- (MS/KS vs. TS), in what color the second sheep is (TS 
— KS vs. MS), and in the source for the fourth animal (TS/KS vs. 
MS).?? In either version this last phrase is puzzling and unprecedented. 
Keith translates the TS passage "what they cut from the upper part of 
the bone," but this hardly fits the context: no bones have been men- 
tioned, and it is somewhat difficult to imagine the sun having any. 
ana saiverpretation upper bone’, ‘cranium’ (?)” suffers from the 
same difficulty, as does Wackernagel-Debrunner’s ‘Oberflache eines 
Knochens’ (surface of a bone).100 The compound (adhi-asth-a) occurs 
nowhere else that I am aware of. 

Keith comments, “The phrase is a curious one, but the tradition is 
uniform.” But, fact, the larger BYV tradition is not uniform: the 
MS has adhyastat (not adhyasthat), with no variants noted by von 
Schroeder. The MS reading together with the JB parallel gives the clue 
to the interpretation of this phrase. 

Let us return to JB III.334—5, in which the removal of the embryo 
covers uncannily recalls the removal of darkness from the sun; what 
follows the first three removals is now our concern. 


664 


.335 tasya yat prathamam ulbam apalumpams tat krsnayas sam- 
abhavat / yad dvitīyam ulbam apālumpams tad rajatam abhavat / yat 
trtiyam ulbam apalumpams tad dharitam abhavat / tasmat tat tvisimat- 
tamam / tat tad dhy asyādhyātmam āsīd atha yaj jarāyu nādyām āsīt / tal 
loham abhavat 


The first caul of his they stripped off became black-metal (iron). The 
second caul they stripped off became silver. The third caul they stripped 
off became gold. Therefore it (gold) 1s the most sparkling. For it was his 
own self (or, was that which was on his self?). Then the placenta that was 
in the (birth)canal (?) became copper. 


As in the BYV version there are three 1dentical swipes, which produce 
er clbriehter animals (or metals) each time; as m the BYV 
Ex ourt element different from these three. Here it is 
straighforwardly named as the placenta, jarayu. 


9PB VI.6.8 and JB I.81 also tell the story of the sheep, but the colors are different, 
and the source for the fourth sheep is quite different in PB (see immediately below). JB 
has no fourth sheep. 

100 Keith 1914, ad loc.; Caland 1931, ad PB VI.6.8; Wackernagel-Debrunner, AIG, 
völ 2-1, p. 311. 
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The placenta makes sense as the source of the fourth sheep in the 
BYV versions as well. The MS form adhyastā- can easily be in- 
terpreted as ‘placenta’, ‘afterbirth’; it can be analyzed as the past passive 
participle to adhi yas, lit. “cast forth, expelled in addition’, a perfect 
designation for the afterbirth. Though adhi /as seems not to have this 
meaning elsewhere in Vedic, the idiom is uncommon. Other com- 
pounds with /as do refer to birth processes: remember nir /as in the 
Yati story for the horse's excreting/giving birth to Syūmarašmi;191 
para yas already in RV X.72.8 seems to mean "ruseamm s 


RV X.72.8 astaá putrāso áditer, yé jātās tanvās pāri 
devām úpa praít saptábhih, pdrā mārtāņdām asyat 


Eight (were) the sons of Adiu who were born from her body. She 
approached the gods with seven. She ‘threw aside’ Martanda. 


Moreover, in JB II.441 the bitch Sarama, Indra’s canine confidante, 
finds (and eats) a placenta apastam ‘cast down’ (idiom apa /as): 


JB IL.441 sa ha jarāyv apastam viveda / tad dha cakhada 
She found an expelled/cast down placenta (and) ate it. 105 


It is possible that apastam here simply means ‘discarded, thrown out’, 
though I favor the other interpretation, which connects the idiom 
specifically with the processes of birth. A passage in an AV hymn for 
safe childbirth suggests that dogs (of which Saramā is one) regularly or 
characteristically eat the just-expelled placenta: 


AV lLir.4 Avaitu prsni šēvalam, Stine jarayv áttavé, "va jarayu 
padyatam 


Let the spotted, slimy (?) placenta come down for the dog to eat. Let 
the placenta fall down. 


10KS VIII. 5, discussed in Chap. 4, A.1. This section also treats Agni’s affair with the 
wives of Varuna. 

102In reference to the Martanda myth, for which see below; cf. Geldner, ad loc. 
Possibly (but less likely) rather ‘discard after birth, expose’. Cf. n. 131. Hoffmann 
instead interprets para Vas as having its literal meaning, ‘lay/throw aside’ 
(‘beiseitelegen’), in this and other passages. See 1957, p. 95, n. 29 (1976, p. 431, n. 29). 

103 Another echo of adhi Jas + placenta may possibly be found in the JB passage we 
began with (III. 335). The phrase tad dhy asyadhyatmam sit ‘for it was his own self (?), 
referring to gold, makes little sense, and it may be considerably corrupted from *a- 
dhyasta- or *adhyāsyat. However, since its position, as well as its form, is wrong, I 
advance this possibility only very tentatively. 
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Thus, a mysterious reference to an 'overbone' (adhyasthá-, TS, KS) 
can be understood if we instead follow the MS reading (adhyastá-) and 
interpret 1t in the context of birth, which 1s strongly suggested by what 
precedes. 

Just one of the sheep passages seems to suggest a different source for 
the fourth sheep; however, even this one may be indirectly linked with 
birth. PB VI.6.8 follows the standard pattern for the removal of 
darkness, up to the fourth transformation. 


PB VL6.8 te 'trim upādhāvams tasyatrir bhasena tamo 'pāhan yat 
prathamam apahan sā krsņāvir abhavad yad dvitīyam sā rajatà yat trti- 
yam sā lohini yaya varnam abhyatrnat sa $uklasit 


They resorted to Atri. Atri smashed away his darkness with the Bhāsa 
(Saman). The first (darkness) he smashed away became a black ewe. The 
second a silvery one. The third a reddish one. With which [fēm.] he 
bored through to (his) color, that became a bright/ white one. 


Caland translates yayā varnam abhyatrnat sā šuklāsīt "with what (ar- 
row) he set free its original appearance (colour), that was a white 
sheep', commenting "the fem. yayā is somewhat doubtful; I suppose . 
that isuna [arrow] is to be supplied. . . . If my interpretation is right, 
we have to imagine Atri as shooting with arrows towards the sun to 
drive away the daemon of darkness." 

This picture of Atri’s activity is far from the one we have just drawn; 
moreover, it immediately disappears when we look at other instances 
in Vedic of the lexeme abhi /trd, lit. 'drill/bore to’, the verb with 
which the mysterious yaya (‘with which [feminine]’) is to be con- 
strued. Abhi /trd is used of penetrating through some protective cov- 
Exod Dare desirable thing. In the RV it is several times used of 
"li: a stream or a source of water (e.g., Il.24.4, IX. 110.5). Indeed 
in prose the action of abhí /trd seems more specialized than in the RV: 
it is almost always used as the final action of digging. One digs for 
something (/khan) and finally uncovers it (abhi /trd). 


SB II.3.2.14 yáthapó vābhikhānann anyád vannadyam tat ksipré 
*bhitrndyat 


(It is) as if in digging for water or some other food, he would lay it 
bare in an instant. 


(This is contrasted with the situation where “in digging . . .”, sā sami 
nivarteta ‘he would turn away prematurely’.) 
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The instrument one uses with this verb is a spade, ábhri, a feminine 
noun. The SB passage just quoted continues: 


SB II.3.2.15 ābhrayo ha vá età annadyasya yád ahutayah / abhi haiv- 
aítád annadyam trņatti 


These offerings are the spades (for the digging) of food. In this way he 
lays bare food. 


(C£. also AiAr I.3.1.) 

Thus the noun to be supplied with yaya 1n PB VI.6.8 must be abhri- 
‘spade’, and the last sentence (yaya varnam abhyatrnat sa $uklasit) 
should be rendered ‘(The spade) with which he dug through to/laid 
bare his (true) color became a white ewe'. This probably reflects a 
slightly different vision of the obscuring darknesses; rather than being 
embryo covers as they seem to be in the versions just examined, they 
may be seen as layers of earth to be dug away, until the true surface of 
the sun is revealed again. The conceptual similarity between those two 
things 1s clear, as well as their conceptual distance from shooting ar- 
rows at the sun to drive away the darkness demon. 194 


C. Some Other Failed Births of the Sun 
1. Saving the Sun from Miscarriage 


In the other myth illumined by the interpretation of the rescue of the 
sun as a description of birth, the gods fear that the sun will fall from 
heaven, and they prop it up with various means. This story is once told 
in conjunction with Svarbhanu (in PB IV. 5.9—12; Svarbhanu in IV. 5.2), 
three times independently (KS XXXIIL.6, TB 02549 95M se 


103Moreover, it is worth noting (though perhaps not pursuing) the actual character of 
the ábhri- ‘spade’. The mantra constantly addressed to her («g JKS IB MEA 
SB III.6.1.4) is ábhrir asi nāry asi (/nàrir asi) "Thou art spade; thou art woman”. Not 
only 1s the spade feminine in gender, but she is typed as a female being. Once in a 
discussion of the characteristics of the ábhri-, the material from which she is made, 
bamboo, is called the yoni (womb) of Agni and his safe birth is discussed (SB 
VI.3.1.32). Thus the ábhri- 1s, however tangentially, connected with the birth process. 
Hence, digging with the spade to uncover the sun in PB VI.6.8 could be a metaphorical 
equivalent of removing the cauls from the sun in the other passages. In addition, the 
ábhri- 1s several times (e.g., SB VI.4.1.5) identified with speech, vac-, and so the spade 
in PB VI.6.8 might be an oblique reference to the fourth formulation (brāhman-, 
unfortunately neuter in gender) with which Atri rescues the sun in RV V.40.6. (For 
more on this, see below, Chap. 9, C.2.) 
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KS XXXIIL6 deva va adityasya svargal lokad avapadad abibhayus 
tam trīsu svargesu lokesv ādadhus tasya paraco 'tipadad abibhayus tam 
parastat tribhis svargair lokaih pratyastabhnuvan sa esa ubhayatas satsu 
svargesu lokesu pratisthito dhrtyai pratisthaya anavapadayanatipadaya 


The gods feared the falling down of the Aditya from the heavenly 
world. They placed it in three heavenly worlds. They feared its falling 
beyond on the far side (of the heavenly world). They propped it up 
beyond with three heavenly worlds. It is (now) established on both sides 
in six heavenly worlds, for firmness, for firm standing, for not falling 
down or beyond. 


The other passages are very similar, differing primarily in the means 
used to secure the sun.105 As in the KS passage, the idiom for ‘fall 
down’ is ava /pad (except in AB IV.19, which has the virtual hom- 
onym ava /pat). Ava /pad frequently has simply its literal, additive 
sense ‘fall’ (/pad) ‘down’ (ava), and it is used of the sun already in the 
RV: 


RV I.105.3 mó su deva adah svar, áva padi divas pāri 
O god, let not yonder sun fall down from heaven. 


But áva / pad also has well-established idiomatic meanings in the realm 
of birth. It can refer to the normal expulsion of the placenta in child- 
birth (as in the cited refrain in AV I.11.4—6 áva jarayu padyatam ‘Let 
the placenta fall down’). More important for us, it is commonly used to 
mean ‘miscarry’. 106 


HE uo yatha sami garbho vapádyate . . . 
As when an embryo ‘falls down’ prematurely . . . 
which is contrasted with 
TS V.5.1.6—7  yátha samvatsarām aptva // kalá agate vijayate . . . 


105TB J.2.4.4 reverses the order: they fear first the falling beyond, then the falling 


down. 
106The idiom is found already in the AV (V.17.7, VIII.6.20); cf. also MS 1.6.12, JB 
l o6 PB XV.5.16. 
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As when (the embryo) having attained a year, its time having come, 15 
IBI Diese = 


JB Il.2 yo vai māsyo garbho vapadyate 'sravid iti vai tam ahuh 


When a month-old embryo ‘falls down’, they say about it, “It was 
miscarried.” 107 


So, in the story about the gods’ fears for the sun, though the literal 
meaning of áva /pad ‘fall down’ is obviously present, the idiomatic 
meaning ‘miscarry’ is probably also there. The gods see the sun as an 
embryo that must be supported until the proper time for a proper 
birth. Further parallels strengthen this likely association. In several of 
the versions of the falling down of the sun (TB 1.2.4.4, AB VY TO eie 
gods support him with five reins. 


AB IV.19 tasya vai deva adityasya svargal lokad avapātād abibhayus 
tam pancabhi rasmibhir udavayan 


The gods were afraid of this Aditya falling from the heavenly world. 
They fastened him up with five reins. 


This has a conceptual parallel in passages concerning miscarriages in 
which the umbilical cord is seen as the leash that keeps the embryo 
from falling out of the womb. 


JB 1.306 (= PB XV.5.16) nābhyo ha vai dhream ME 
inabilebhyo navapadyante 


Embryos, held firm from the navel, do not ‘fall down’ from (their 
wombs) (despite) having their (wombs’) openings downward. 


2. Martanda/ Vivasvant 


Now the gods have reason to worry about a miscarriage of the sun. 
A well-known Y V myth relates the birth of Aditi’s (eight) children. !08 
The first seven are born without incident, but the last miscarries (or is 
aborted by his brothers; cf. KS XL6, MS L612) andi E ME 
shapeless mass or as an egg (hence his name, Mārtāņda 'stemming 


107On asravit see Narten 1964, pp. 282f. 
STS VI SON Sos KS KILO, SE MIL m n 
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from a mortal/dead egg'). We have already met this story briefly in a 
RVic version (X.72.8), 


RV X.72.8 astaū putraso áditer, yé jatas tanvās pāri 
devām úpa praít saptábhih, para mārtāņdām āsyat 


Eight (were) the sons of Aditi who were born from her body. She 
approached the gods with seven. She ‘threw aside’ Mārtāņda. 


but the myth is treated more extensively in YV prose.!0? Here is one 
version: 


MS I.6.12 aditir vai prajākāmaudanām apacat sOnšistam āšnāt tasya 
dhātā cāryamā cājāyetām saparam apacat sófisistam āšnāt tásya mitras ca 
vāruņaš cajayetam saparam apacat sOnsistam asnat tasya amsas ca bhagas 
càjayetam saparam apacat saiksaténsistam me "Snatyā dvaū- dvau jāyete 
itó nūnām me éréyah syād yát purdstad asniyam iti sā purāstād aši- 
tvopāharat tā antár evá gárbhah sāntā avadatām āvām idám bhavisyāvo 
yád ādityā íti táyor ādityā nirhantaram aicharhs tā drmšaš ca bhāgas ca 
nírahatam . . . sā va indra ūrdhvā evā prànám!!? anudāšrayata mrtām 
ftaram andám āvāpadyata sā vāvā mārtāņd6 yásyemé manusyah prajă sã 
vā āditir ādityān úpādhāvad ástv evá ma idām mā ma idām moghé 
parapaptad iti té *bruvann áthaisó ’smakam evā bravātai nā nó 'timanyātā 
{ti sā vāvā vivasvān adityáh 


Aditi, having desire for offspring, cooked an odana (rice mess). She ate 
the leftovers [after offering to the gods]. Dhatar and Aryaman were born 
from her. She cooked another and ate the leftovers. Mitra and Varuna 
were born from her. She cooked another and ate the leftovers. Arnša and 
Bhaga were born from her. She cooked another. She saw, "Of me eating 
the leftover, (offspring) are born in pairs. From now on it would be 
(even) better for me if I ate beforehand." Having eaten beforehand, she 
offered. The two, (though still) being embryos within, said, “We two 
will thrive here, as the Adityas (do)." The Adityas sought a striker-forth 
(abortionist) of these two. Amša and Bhaga struck them forth. ... 
Indra stood erect, according to/because of his breath. The other egg ‘fell 
down’ dead. This was Mārtāņda, whose offspring are these men. Aditi 
ran to the Adityas, (saying), “Let this of mine exist. Let this of mine not 


109These YV passages have been translated and discussed thoroughly and il- 
luminatingly by Hoffmann (1957 [1976, pp. 422-38]). Accordingly, I will present only 
one passage in full, and indicate some matters on which I disagree with Hoffmann. 

110For this emendation and its translation, cf. Hoffmann 1957, pp. 88f., 102f. (1976, 


pp. 424f., 437f.). 
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‘fly forth’ in vain." They said, “Then he shall call himself (one) of us. He 
shall not disdain us." This one (became) Vivasvant Aditya. 


This Vivasvant is thus the result of an abnormal birth, specifically in 
MS/KS an abortion. The KS/MS passages express the abortion and its 
results quite vividly: 


KS XL6 tām níraghnan sā nírasto šayat 


They (the brothers) smashed him forth. Expelled!!! he lay (there). 
MS L6.12 táyor aditya nirhantāram aicharhs tà ārnšaš ca bhāgaš ca 
nírahatam . . . mrtám itaram andám ávapadyata 


The Adityas sought a striker-forth (abortionist) of these two. Arīīša 
and Bhāga struck them forth. . . . The other egg ‘fell down’ [note ava 
/ pad again] dead. 


The other versions do not provide the reason for the miscar- 
riage/abortion, but its results are nonetheless starkly presented: 


TS VI.5.6.1 tásyai vyrddham andam ajayata 
A 'failed' egg was born to her. 


SB IlLi.3.3 ávikrtam hāstamām janayam cakāra màrtandám 
samdeghó haivasa yavan evórdhvás tāvāms tiryán 


She bore an eighth, unshaped: Martanda. He was a lump, as broad as 
he was tall. 


Although in the MS and TS versions the process that transforms the 
‘dead egg’ into Vivasvant is not described, KS and SB treat it with 
some care. The aborted fetus is fixed up by cutting away the dead parts 
and discarding them; what is left becomes vivasvant- aditya-, the 
"'shining-forth' (vi /vas) son of Aditi.” 


KS XL6 tám sāmaskurvams tásya yan mrtám asit tad apakrntan sā 
hasty àbhavad yáj jivám sá vivásvam adityáh 


11N.B. nir yas ‘throw forth’, as in Syumarasmi’s birth/excretion from the horse 
discussed above, Chap. 4, A.1. 
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They fixed him up. What of him was dead they cut away; that became 
the elephant. What was alive (became) Vivasvant Aditya. 


SB III. 1.3.4. hántemám vikarávaméti tám vícakrur yáthayám püruso 
víkrtas tásya yani māmsāni samkftya samnyasüs táto hastī sámabha- 
vat... yám u ha tad vicakruh sā vívasvan adityáh 


(The Adityas said,) “Come on, let us shape him.” They shaped him as 
man here (on carth) is shaped. What flesh of his they cut off and threw 
down in a heap, from that the elephant came into being. . . . What they 
shaped (became) Vivasvant Aditya. 


Note especially in the KS versions the verb apa /krt ‘cut off’. This is 
the same expression we saw above used for the cutting away of the 
PG mo DS 1.2.2 and MS H.s.2 (e.g., TS IL 1.2.2-3 yád adhy- 
asthād apákrntant sāvir vašā sám abhavat "What they cut off from the 
expelled (placenta) became a vasa sheep’). It seems in both those pas- 
sages and here to describe the shaping of a proper man from the 
various products of birth. 

Now Vivasvant is a common name of the sun in post-Vedic liter- 
ature, and it is commonly supposed to refer to the sun already in Vedic, 
even in the RV.!!2 If this is so, then the failed birth of the sun as 
Vivasvant/ Mārtāņda in the passages just discussed would give the gods 
reason to worry about another miscarriage of Sürya in the passages 
noted above (KS XX XIII.6, etc). 

Hoffmann, however, rejects this identification of Vivasvant with 
Surya for the Vedic period,!!? though he does not seem to give strong 
arguments for this opinion. He simply says that the identification has 
no textual support (“keine Stūtze”, n. 30). As I understand his view, he 
thinks the identification has simply been assumed for Vedic by later 
commentators, based on the undeniable post-Vedic identification of the 
two. This post- Vedic identification has arisen because Surya ‘the sun’ is 
often called Aditya ‘son/descendant of Aditi’ already in the RV, and 
Vivasvant/ Mārtānda is also a son of Aditi. 

But, first of all, there is some textual support for the identification 
already in Vedic. In the latish SB the equation is quite explicit: 


SB X.5.2.4 asaü va adityó vivasvan 


112Cf., e.g., Hillebrandt 1927-29, vol. t, p. 18; vol. 2, pp. 343ff. 
l13Hoffmann 1957, pp. 94—96 (esp. n. 30), 100 (1976, pp. 430-31 [esp. n. 30], 435). 
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Vivasvant is really yonder Āditya. 


(Remember that asaá ādityāh *yonder Aditya' is an unambiguous des- 
ignation of the sun throughout Vedic prose.) 

Moreover, Hoffmann does not address the question of why the sun 
is called aditya/aditeya already in the RV, if it is not because of such an 
identification. Since the sun 1s considered to be the son of Aditi, and 
one of Aditi's sons has a transparently celestial epithet, Vivasvant 'hav- 
ing the shining forth’, it is hard to believe that the Vedic mind, which 
was trained to make far more exotic identifications than this, would 
have failed, for half a millennium or so, to equate the two. Although 
the equation may not date back to the Rig Vedic period, I think it must 
be accepted as potential already for the older prose Samhitas, in other 
words for the time of the Vivasvant birth story in IS) Kes) MN 
fact that the birth/abortion of the sun 1s a concern in our myth too 
would lend further support to this view. 


3. Agni and Sūrya in the Womb 


Another story seems to allude to a possible miscarriage of the sun. 
Though the elements in this story are suggestively similar to those in 
the kernel of the Svarbhānu story, the episode is cryptic, and I have so 
far found no parallels outside MS/KS (KapS). In this tale Sürya 1s with 
Agni in the same womb. 


MS 1.8.2 sahá va eta astam agniš ca sūryaš ca saman yóna áyasi 
lóhite sā ādityā urdhvá udadravat tāsya rétah pārāpatat tad agnir 
yóninópagrhnàt tád enam vyādahat tāsmād Ayo trapū prātidhuk 
ksīrām vi dahati 


Agni and Sūrya were together in the same womb (made of) reddish 
metal [= copper]. The Āditya (Sūrya) ran straight up. His seed/embryo 
flew forth. Agni gathered it up with the womb. It [7 seed? (tád) or yóni? 
unexpressed] burned him (/it?).!!4 Therefore untinned copper burns 
milk just milked. 


There is a textual problem here. The conclusion of the passage suggests that the 
receptacle (y6ni-/copper pan) burns the liquid (rétas-/milk). But, as the passage stands, 
enam in the previous sentence ought to refer to Agni, not to the seed, as the form is 
masculine, not neuter, requiring a rather senseless interpretation: ‘the seed or yoni 
burned Agni’. Hence I am inclined to emend this to neuter enat, to allow an interpreta- 
tion: ‘the womb burned the seed/embryo’. Rau (1973) accepts the text and translates, 
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[6 3 (= KapS IV.6) samāne vai yona āstām sūryas cagnis ca tatas 
sūrya ūrdhva udadravat tasya retah parapatat tad agnir yoninopāgrhņād 
ayasā tad akrüdayat tat krūdyamānam gavi nyadadhāt tad idam payas 
tasmad atrapv ayah pātram pratidhuk krüdayati 


Sūrya and Agni were in the same womb. From there Sūrya ran 
straight up. His seed/embryo flew forth. Agni gathered it up with the 
copper womb. It (the womb) curdled (?)!!5 it (the seed). He put it, 
curdled, in the cow. That is this milk. Therefore an untinned copper pot 
curdles fresh milk. 


These passages are both intriguingly suggestive and frustratingly puz- 
zhng. Rather than attempt a thorough exegesis of them, which I would 
find impossible at this time, I will simply līst some of their interesting 
and aggravating features. 

Note first in MS 1.8.2 the womb (yóni-) made of áyas- lóhita- 'red- 
dish metal’ or ‘copper’. This reminds us of the birth description in JB 
IIIL.335 in which the placenta becomes copper (atha yaj jarāyu nadyam 
asit / tal loham abhavat "Then the placenta that was in the (birth)canal 
became copper'), but this parallel does not advance us very far. 

A central crux of the two passages resides in the word rétas- and the 
idiom urdhvá ūdadravat. As we have already seen, though rétas or- 
dinarily means ‘seed, semen’, it can also refer to what we might call the 
next stage of the semen, namely, the embryo deposited in the womb. 
Therefore what happens in the womb in these two passages can either 
be (a) that Surya released semen while still a fetus, and Agni collected 
it, or (b) that Surya the embryo underwent or began to undergo an 
unnatural and premature birth, and Agni collected the remains of it. I 
am inclined to the latter view. 

One might expect that the idiom describing Surya’s action, ürdhvá 
ūdadravat, would allow us to decide between the two scenarios 
sketched above, and in fact it does help. Despite appearances, (ürdhvá-) 
üd /dru does not seem to have sexual connotations. Ordinarily it has 
either a literal, additive meaning ‘run [/dru] up [ūd] or it is used in 
ritual passages to mean ‘recite quickly’. However, in one context it 


“Der [d.h. der Samen] verdarb ihn [d.h. den Mutterschoss] durch Hitze" (It [i.e., the 
seed] destroyed it [1.e., the womb] with heat). But given the following sentence, this 
reversal does not make sense to me. 

115The verb krüdayati occurs only here in Sanskrit, as far as I know. Rau’s translation 
(1973, p. 19) is similar to mine: "brachte [den Samen] zum Gerinnen" (brought the 
(seed) to coagulation, curdled the seed). 
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refers to an unnatural birth, as here, in a story of the birth of Agni from 
Prajāpati. Prajāpati wishes to emit Agni from his mouth, but Agni 
disdains this and crashes through the top of his head. The KS/MS 


version is fairly minimal, but the JB fills in more of the details: 


KS VL: prajāpatir và idám āsīt tāsmād agnír ādhyasrjyata sò 'sya 
mürdhná ürdhvá üdadravat tásya yal lóhitam āsīt tad āpāmrsta tad 
bhümyàm nyāmārt 


Prajapati was (all) this. From him Agni was created. He ran straight up 
from his head. He (?) wiped off the blood and wiped it on the ground.!16 


JB 1.73 prajapatih praja asrjata / so 'gnim api mukhād asisrksata / so 
'gnir mukhad bibhatsamana ürdhva uddrutya mastiskam [= *mas- 
takam?!!7) uddhatyāsrjyata / tam devas carsaya$ copasametyabruvan vi- 
tunno 'yam mastisko (/*mastako) mamuya bhūt karavamemam kasyam 
*cid ācitīti 


Prajāpati emitted the creatures. He was about to / wanted to emit 
Agni from his mouth. Agni, feeling aversion to the mouth, (instead) 
having run straight up and slammed into the brain (?*skull), was born. 
The gods and rsis, coming up, said, "Let this brain (/*skull), (though) 
bored through, not be lost. Let us put it in (our) care.”!18 


The use of ud /dru in the Agni-Surya myth just given, also in a birth 
context, suggests that rētas in MS L8.2/KS VL 3 refers tomu E bio 
Surya, and that Sürya experienced a similar birth through the top of the 
head. Indeed in the PB equivalent of JB 1.73 (C PB VIS VB coe 
who is born from Prajapati’s head, though not through the medium of 
this verb. 


PB VI.$.1 prajapatir akamayata bahu syam prajayeyet so '$ocat tasya 
Socata adityo mūrdhno 'srjyata so 'sya mūrdhānam udahan 


Prajapati desired, "Might I be more, might | be reproduced sre 
burned/ was pained, and out of the head of him who burned/was pained 
(yonder) Aditya [= the sun] was emitted. This (sun) smashed up 
(through) his head. 


NoSimilarly MS 1.8.1, with asrjata ‘emitted’ rather than ūrdhvā ūdadravat. 

1756 Caland 1919, ad loc., and 1931, ad PB VI. 5.1. 

1118The translation of this last sentence more or less follows that of Bodewitz 1977, p. 
150. Caland (1919, no. 9) reads ācitrīti and translates (approximately), "Let us make it 
into something lovely." 
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If Sūrya is experiencing a similar difficult birth in our passages, this 
helps explain Agni’s collecting the material in a womb/copper pot. 
Agni seems to be reassembling the embryo sun in another? womb, 
which, however, burns Sūrya rather than protecting him. These details 
have telling parallels in other myths about miscarriage and potential 
miscarriage. 11? 

Though we can construct a relatively self-consistent and sensible 
plot line for these two passages, it is still difficult to understand the 
larger connections and concerns of this episode. For example: Is Agni 
hostile or friendly in gathering up Sūrya? How is Sūrya affected by the 
burning; is he ever reborn, as Atri is? What about the ‘curdled’ milk in 
the cow? 


HM NĒ ral stories of the birth of the sun (or a form of the sun, 
Vivasvant Aditya) make him the patched-up result of a miscarriage; 
this makes it all the more important that his (re)birth after injury 
should be accomplished in the prescribed manner, with orderly dis- 
posal of the caul and placenta: the process hidden in the words of our 
Svarbhānu story. 


!19As we will see in Chap. 8, D.3. 


CHAPTER 8 


Failed Birth and Rebirth of Atri 


A. Atri and Miscarriage 


A miscarriage befalls another of the principal actors in our myth, 
Atri, the rescuer and restorer of the sun. The story ot Pis nisi 
birth is told quite straightforwardly in the SB. It begins with the 
common tale of the rivalry between Mind (Manas) and Speech 
(Vāc);!29 the two, as usual, go to Prajapati for a judgement on which is 
better. Prajapati finds in favor of Mind; Speech is angry and refuses to 
bear oblations for Prajapati anymore. Following is an abbreviation of 
this sequence from SBK: 


SBK II.4.2.12 manag ca ha vai vāk cāhām bhādra ūdāte... 
14 .. .tati hāsampādayantau prajāpatim prašnām ajag- 
matuh sā ha prajāpatir mánasa evādhyuvāca 


Mind and Speech were (both) saying, "I am excellent." . . . They, not 
agreeing, went to ask Prajāpati. Prajapati spoke in favor of Mind. 


So much is familiar from the other versions of this tale, but the SB 
version continues with an unexpected consequence of this disappoint- 
ment to Speech. She miscarries, and her fetus 1s unceremoniously 
gathered up and stuffed into a container by the gods. This assemblage 
of aborted material reminds us of the story of Agni and Sūrya, in 


120Cf., e.g., TS IL5.11.4, MS IV.6.4. 
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which Agni collects the 'seed' of Sürya after he apparently experiences 
d failed birth. 
The Atri story continues in the slightly clearer SBK version: 


SBK Il.4.2.14 (cf. SBM I.4.5.12) sãha pāroktā vag vísismiye tásya 
panishaliepapata . . . 


Speech, thus contradicted, was astonished. Her embryo ‘fell/flew’ 
[= miscarried]. 


Ig ...tād u hedám deva rétah siktám cármani va 
kumbhyām và babhrus tád dha sma prcchanty átraivá tā3d ity átraivéti 
tátó trih sáémbabhüva tāsmād ápi stríyatréyyainasvity ahur etāsyā hi sā 
yosaya devátaya vacáh simbhūta iti 


The gods then collected/bore this poured-out seed in a skin or a pot. 
They (kept) ask(ing), “Is it (all?) here (atra)?" “Itis (all?) here,” (they said). 
So it became Atri. Therefore they say, "He is guilty with an atreyi 
woman." For he (Atri) was produced from this woman, from the divinity 


Speech. 


B. The Atreyi 


Before we examine the substance of this story, we must embark on a 
digression to understand its moral: tāsmād ápi stríyatréyyainasvity 
āhur. This phrase is puzzling. I have rendered it for the moment liter- 
ally (and incomprehensibly) as "Therefore they say, “He 1s guilty with 
an ātreyī woman” '. Eggeling translates the equivalent phrase in SBM 
I.4.5.13 (tásmad ápy ātreyyā yosítainasvi) as ‘For the same reason one 
becomes guilty by (intercourse) with a woman who has just miscar- 
ried'. This is largely based on Sayana's comment on this passage: 


Say on SBM L4.5.13 tasmāt srtagarbhā rajasvalā stri nāmnātreyīty 
akhyayate tayā yositā saha sambhasanadikam kurvan purusa enasvi bha- 
vati 


Therefore a woman who has (just) miscarried (and is now) menstruat- 
ing 1s called an ātreyī. A man making conversation and so forth with this 
woman becomes guilty. 
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But Sāyaņa's comment seems a desperate attempt to reconcile this 
particular context regarding Atri's birth with the later lexical meaning of 
the word atreyi/atreyika, namely, ‘a menstruating woman’ (cf., e.g., 
Amarakoša 2.6.1.20). We need to look further at this word to determine 
how it is used in this particular passage. 


1. The Atreyi in Legal Texts 


Atreyi occurs twice elsewhere in the Brahmanas, once in the JB as a 
patronymic of Apala, once in JB II.219. The latter passage also con- 
cerns Atri—this time his successful wish for children. 


JB IL.219 athakamayatatrir bhuyistha ma rsayah prajayam ajayerann 
iti / sa etam trinavam stomam apasyat / tam aharat / tenayajave E 
tato val tasya bhuyistha rsayah prajayam ajayanta parassahasra hasya 
prajayam mantrakrta asur api hasya striyo mantrakrta asuh / tasmad yo 
py atreyim striyam hanti tam pary eva caksate 


Then Atri desired, “Might abundant rsis be born in my line.” He saw 
this Trinava Stoma. He took it. He worshipped with it. . . . Thereupon 
abundant seers were born in his line. More than a thousand mantra- 
makers were in his line; there were also female mantra-makers in his 
(line). Therefore they condemn one who hits/ kills an ātreyī woman. 


The JB passage does not directly reveal anything further about the 
meaning of atreyi, but it provides us with the means for approaching 
it, for the JB sentence is a close paraphrase of a provision that occurs 
frequently in the Dharma Sūtras concerning the punishment for the 
killing of an ātreyī.!2! Vasistha gives a most convenient definition of 
ātreyī (differing from the definitions of the lexica): 


VasDS XX.34 brahmanimocatreyrm hatvā... 
.3§ atreyim vaksyamo rajasvalām rtusnatam atreyim 
ahuh 
.36 atra hy esyad apatyam bhavatīti 


(One) having killed a Brahmana woman (who 15) ātreyī (incurs the 
aforementioned penalty). . . . 
We will explain "atrey1": a (recently) menstruating woman who has 


121 ĀpDS 1.24.9, GautDS XXIL.12, VasDS XX.34-36, Vii Smr om UNE 
JI 2s Manu (MDS) 2337 
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taken her periodic bath!?? [1.e., the bath following menstruation] they 
call atreyl. 

For offspring is going to come [future of /1] then/there (atra). [atra + /i 
— atre-].125 


That atreyi in these texts 1s not a menstruating woman (as the lexical 
texts would have it) but one soon after her period, hence more likely to 
conceive, is also suggested by Visnu Smrti L.8—9 gurvinim rajasvalām 
va / atrigotram va narim, which introduces a disjunction: ‘(one who 
kills) a pregnant woman or a menstruating woman or a woman of the 
Atri family [= an ātreyī]. If ātreyī were synonymous with rajasvalā 
‘menstruating’, it would not be opposed to that term with the va . 
vā (or... or) construction. 

The time thus defined by VasDS, that immediately after a woman's 
period, 1s considered the best for procreation already in the TS. 


TS IL 5.1.5. tāsmād ftviyat stríyah prajàm vindante 
Therefore women get offspring after their period. 
Also ApGS, which is more explicit about proper days: 


ApGS III.9.1  caturthaprabhrtyà sodašīm uttarām-uttarām yugmàm 
prajānihšreyasam rtugamana ity upadišanti 


Each following night with an even number, from the fourth (after the 
beginning of her monthly illness) till the sixteenth, brings more excel- 
lent offspring to them, if chosen for the (first) cohabiting after her 
illness; this it 1s said. 124 


The second half of the month is less auspicious for procreation than the 
first. 125 

It is for this reason that the killing of an ātreyī is accorded separate 
treatment in the dharma literature and that the punishment for it is 


122Or as Bühler (1898, ad loc.) delicately (if offensively) puts it “she who has bathed 
after temporary uncleanness" (my italics). Cf. also Oldenberg’s “monthly illness" below. 

123The text and translation of .36 more or less follow Kane (1946, p. 527, n. 970) 
rather than the standard text of Führer (1883) and the standard translation of Bühler 
(1898). Otherwise, I am not convinced by Kane's interpretation of the meaning of 
ātreyi. 

124The translation is Oldenberg’s (1892, ad loc.). 

125Cf. Gonda 1980, p. 246, with references. 
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ordinarily more severe than for the killing of a woman not in this 
condition. For example, in Baudhayana Dharma Sutra though the kill- 
ing of a woman is otherwise punished like the killing of a šūdra (the 
lowest of the four major divisions of society and the only non-Aryan 
one)—or a cow—the killing of an ātreyī is equivalent to the killing of a 
ksatriya (the second highest division) or even that of a brahman (the 
highest division). 


BDS I.10.19.3 šūdravadhena strīvadho govadhas ca vyakhyato 'nya- 
tratrey ya vadhar 
.§ atreyya vadhah ksatriyavadhena vyakhyatah 


(The punishment for) the killing of a woman—except for the killing 
of an atreyi—and the killing of a cow have been explained by (the 
provision about) the killing of a šūdra... 

(The punishment for) the killing of an ātreyī has been explained by 
(the provision about) the killing of a ksatriya. 


BDS IL 1.1.10 samvatsaram šūdrasya 
.II striyāś ca 
ua brāhmaņavad ātreyyāh 


(The penalty for the striking/killing) of a šūdra is (to perform the 
penance) for a year. 

Similarly (for the striking/killing) of a woman. 

(But) (the penalty for the striking/killing) of an ātreyī is like that (for 
the striking/killing) of a brahman [twelve years]. 


The ātreyī merits special treatment precisely because of her peculiar 
fitness for conception. Since she is in the state most conducive to 
conceiving, killing her is tantamount to killing an embryo as well. It is 
equivalent to (and may possibly be) abortion. That preventing poten- 
tial pregnancies is legally as serious as aborting real ones can be seen in 
the marriage provisions recently discussed by H.-P. Schmidt,!26 
whereby a father who does not marry off his daughter as soon as 
possible after menarche is guilty of bhrūņahatya (abortion, embryo- 
killing) for each opportunity missed (i.e., for each menstrual period 
allowed to go by while the girl remains unpaired). Thus, it is not for 
herself that an ātreyī 1s valued but as a potential vessel for a fetus. 

The reason that ātreyī means 'a woman after her period” 1s not 


126Schmidt 1987, pp. gol 
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entirely clear to me. On the one hand, the dharma līterature considers 
the word a transparent vrddhi derivative of Atri-, meaning ‘a (female) 
descendant of Atri’. Otherwise atrigotrā- ‘a (female) member of the 
Atri family’ could not substitute for ātreyī in Vi. Smr L.9 just quoted. 
But in its legal usage, the word ātreyī seems to have merely a technical 
or scientific meaning. It refers to a part of the female cycle; it seems to 
have no semantic connection with the mythological figure of Atri. In 
other words, the word appears formally to be a proper noun, but in 
meaning and use a common noun. This is, of course, a commonplace 
situation in etymology: consider words like quisling and boycott. With- 
out precise historical information the reason for the transference from 
proper to common noun 1s impossible to discern, since it depends on 
associating a particular, named individual in particular circumstances 
with a more general semantic notion; it is the ultimate arbitrary lin- 
guistic sign. 

The historical context for this transference of ātreyī seems certainly 
to have been lost by the time of the legal texts; note that the VasDS 
quoted provides it with a competing, synchronic folk etymology: atra 
+ /i ‘go there (= ‘approach’), to account for the form of atreyi. 


2. Legal Reflections in the Brahmanas 


The situation in the JB and the SB is less clear. The word ātreyī must 
have had the common meaning "woman after her period' already, and 
the legal provision about the ātreyī in dharma literature must have been 
already current in some form in the Brahmana period (as I will argue 
shortly). But both SB and JB attempt to explain the meaning of ātreyī 
and its occurrence in this legal provision by recourse to a historical or 
pseudohistorical account, each telling a different story involving Atri 
and birth. Yet neither story adequately accounts for the meaning of 
ātreyī and its legal usage, so that these “historical” explanations seem at 
first almost as ad hoc as the VasDS folk etymology. 

In order to understand the connection between the legal meaning of 
ātreyī and the stories supposedly explaining it, we must first be clear on 
what the Brahmanic passages actually say about the atreyi. As it turns 
out, this question is also worth pursuing because of the light it unex- 
pectedly sheds on the history of Indian legal language. Let us first 
compare the formulations concerning the ātreyī in JB and SB: 


SBK IL4.2.15 tāsmād ápi striyatréyyainasvity ahuh 
SBM I.4.5.13 tāsmād ápy ātreyyā yositainasvi 
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JB H.219 tasmād yo 'py ātreyīm striyam hanti tam pary eva caksate 


Lit. SBK: Therefore they say, “He is guilty with an ātreyī woman.” 
SBM: Therefore he is guilty with an ātreyī woman. 


JB: Therefore they condemn one who hits/kills an ātreyī wom- 
an. 


The versions in the two texts are superficially very different: all that 
they have in common are the words tasmād, api, and ātreyī. Indeed, if 
we follow Sāyaņa and Eggeling, they refer to entirely different things, 
the JB to murder, but the SB to sex. As we saw above, Savanna 
Eggeling interpret the SB passage as referring to intercourse (sexual or 
otherwise) with an ātreyī, a rather different proposition from the other- 
wise universal one (in JB and dharma texts) concerning killing or 
striking her. But, if the word ātreyī means what it does in the dharma 
literature, this interpretation of the SB passage does not make sense, 
unless the guilty man in question is specified as not her husband, since 
sexual union with an ātreyī should give rise to children, a desirable 
outcome. Moreover, it would seem odd that only one text (the SB) 
would deviate so markedly from the thoroughly stereotyped contexts 
in which ātreyī otherwise appears, especially since, like the others, the 
SB passage concerns wrongdoing in regard to the ātreyī. 

It therefore seems best to try to reconcile the $B passage with the 
other ones. Indeed, I think that the JB and the SB versions refer to the 
same action, and that the JB version is the fuller statement of it, while 
the $B gives an abbreviated reference to it according to a Vedic syntac- 
tic rule not previously noticed (as far as I know). 

The kinship of the two passages 1s first suggested by a small detail, 
the api positioned identically in both. 


SBK IL4.2.15 tásmad dpi striyatréyyainasvity ahuh 
SBM L4.5.13 tāsmād dpy ātreyyā yositainasvi 
JB II.219 tasmad yo 'py ātreyīm striyam hanti tam pary eva caksate 


Though the function of this word is not entirely clear, its unexpected 
presence in both passages suggests that the two are variants on a single 
original formulation. I think that api here is an adverb, meaning ‘also, 
in addition’, and that its appearance indicates that the provision had 
been extracted from a list of similar formulations, such as 
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(Such and such a penalty for one who xs, and one who ys,) and also 
one who strikes an ātreyī.!27 


Such lists are common in the law texts, and indeed the ātreyī provision 
is in such a list wherever it appears, though not introduced by api. 128 

But we must still reconcile the remainder of the two Brāhmanic 
provisions. I consider the $B statement to be a shorthand version of the 
one in JB. Rather than spelling out the offense against the ātreyī, the $B 
simply makes global reference to the law, by using the instrumental 
case: "Therefore one incurs guilt by reason of (the well-known legal 
provision about) the ātreyī woman”—namely, that one should not 
strike her. 

Although this use of the instrumental does not seem to be described 
for Vedic proper, it is the standard way of citing laws in the dharma 
literature tor example, in the BDS passage cited above: 


BDS 1.10.19.3 šūdravadhena strīvadho govadhas ca vyakhyato 
*nyatratreyya vadhāt... 
.§ àatreyya vadhah ksatriyavadhena vyakhyatah 


(The punishment for) the killing of a woman—except for the killing 
of an atreyi—and the killing of a cow have been explained by (the provi- 
sion about) the killing of a Sidra... . 

(The punishment for) the killing of an ātreyī has been explained by (the 
provision about) the killing of a ksatriya. 


127Or alternatively: ‘(for one who) strikes (x) and also (strikes) an ātreyī. 

128The other possibility is that api is a preverb in tmesis, part of a compound verb api 
/han. This possibility is semantically attractive because api /han in half (MS III. 10.4, 
IV.7.4; KS XII. 5; TS II. 1.5.3) of its relatively rare occurrences in Vedic has the idiomatic 
value ‘destroy the pregnancy or fertility (of a female)’, as in 


TS II.1.5.3 ósadhayah khálu va etásyai sūtum ápi ghnanti ya vehād bhávati 
The plants indeed destroy the childbearing of her who becomes barren. 


Since the value of the ātreyī is her fitness for conception, and since the story told in SB 
I.4.5.12-13 involves a miscarriage, this idiom fits well. However, the later dharma texts 
do not understand it this way (having only /han without preverb). Moreover, api 
appears to be in the wrong syntactic position for a preverb in tmesis in this period. In an 
informal collection of approximately seventy-five examples of tmesis in Vedic prose 
(both BYV Samhitas and Brahmanas, including both SB and JB), the preverb is always 
in first position in its clause (unless preceded by a vocative, which by its nature is 
extraclausal). So, an interpretation with api simply as adverb may be preferable, despite 
the semantic fit of the lexeme api /han. (For further discussion of this lexeme, cf. 
Bodewitz 1977, p. 155 and n. 13.) 
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But, more interestingly, this proposed use of the instrumental to 
make reference to a well-known legal provision seems to be found 
already in the BYV Samhitas. 


MS IV.6.4. (= KS XXVII.9) tásmàd dvijnātena gárbhena bhrūņahā 
[Lit.] Therefore (he is) an embryo killer with an unknown embryo. 


This statement makes httle literal sense, but it 1s immediately clear if it 
is understood as a citation of the legal provision concerning the killer of 
an ‘embryo of unknown (sex), a provision adjacent to the one about 
the atreyi in several law texts. 129 


MDS XL87 hatva garbham avijnatam etad eva vratane 1 NN 
ātreyīm eva ca striyam 


Having killed/struck an embryo of unknown (sex) (or) an atreyi 
woman, he should perform the (aforementioned) penance.130 


One can then translate the MS/KS passice 


Therefore (one is known/condemned as) an embryo killer/ 
abortionist, by (the legal provision about) an embryo of unknown 
(sex). 131 


The rhetorical structure, as in the SB passage, gives the abbreviated law 
in the instrumental, representing the victim, and the charge against the 
perpetrator in the nominative. 


1?9Notice also that the provision is found in the section of the MS that contains the 
story of the rivalry of Speech and Mind, a story that concludes in the SB with Atri's 
abortion. 

130 Also ĀpDS L248. GautDS XXII. 13. 

131Though this pursuit is not strictly relevant to our mythological concerns, it might 
be useful to clarify what this curious provision about an ‘embryo of unknown (sex) is 
about. The reference must be to aborting a child that is still in the womb, hence (in 
those days before amniocentesis) of unknown sex. This is implicitly contrasted with 
killing a child immediately after birth, when its sex has been revealed. Needless to say, 
the children killed at that later point would be girls, and (at least in the BYV Samhitās) 
there seems to be little or no guilt attached to the act. In both the KS and the MS 
passages just cited, tásmād Avijnatena gárbheņa bhrūņahā (Therefore (one is known/ 
condemned as) an embryo-killer (/an abortionist), by (the legal provision about) an 
embryo of unknown (sex)) is soon followed (within one or two lines) by the statement 


tásmat striyam jatam parasyanti nā pámamsam 
Therefore they throw away [expose] a newborn female, (but) not a male. 


Abortion is condemned because it risks destroying a boy, not because of a general “pro- 
lfe” stance. 
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Note that if legal citations can be made with this shorthand economy 
already in the MS/KS, a legal code of fairly rigid formulation must 
have been in existence and well-known already at the time of the 
composition of early Vedic prose. This conclusion, though not surpris- 
ing in itself, could have some influence on our views of the later 
dharma texts and their relation to other Indian literature. 


3. The Ātreyī in Atri’s Mythology 


We are now in a better position to understand how the patronymic 
ātreyī came to have the peculiar value ‘woman after her period’. First, 
note that the word is used only in one context, that of killing: she is 
always cheated not only of her life but also of her fertility. In the SB the 
legal provision regarding her is introduced by a story about the seer 
Atri’s bungled birth by miscarriage. The Vadhula Sutra version of this 
story (the only other one existing, as far as I know), though garbled, is 
even more explicitly violent. Speech seems to have been forcibly 


aborted by Mind. 


VadhS no. 79 [= AO 6, p. 195] vak ca ha vai manas ca yajnam pari- 
grhnanav aitam tasyai ha vaco manasa paryaptaya apriyena garbho 
'sramsata so 'trir rsir abravīt [> *abhavat] sa devan abravid imam me 
Elna atetī... 


Speech and Mind went grasping the worship around. Of her, Speech, 
encompassed/surrounded (?) by Mind in an unfriendly act (or ‘by her 
enemy Mind’?), the embryo ‘fell’. It *became the rsi Atri. She said to the 
@odem Hal him for me!” .. . 


As we will shortly see, Atri is in fact the very symbol of an aborted 
fetus. Given this, it 1s not surprising that his mother could be the 
corresponding symbol of the aborting miscarrying mother. Now re- 
member that killing an ātreyī 1s so bad because it 1s robbing her family 
of her power to conceive, and that even keeping a pubescent girl un- 
married is tantamount to abortion. Therefore, it is reasonable that 
Atri’s mother, as the symbol of aborted motherhood, should come to 
stand for a woman in this situation. !32 


132We need now to account for why ātreyī seems to mean literally “descendant of Atri’. 
Remember that there is no shorthand way of referring to one’s parents; so all we need ts 
to flip generations, as well as reading the vrddhi in a more liberal light “belong- 
ing/relating to Atri’. 
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The semantic channel for this change from proper to common 
noun!33 must be something like the following: Originally ātreyī was a 
term applied to women particularly fit for conception and childbearing 
whose fertility was violently interfered with—just like Atri's mother. 
The term became particularly associated with a legal provision, a 
provision that condemns the violence against such a woman. This 
could be verbosely paraphrased as “one should not strike/ kill a wom- 
an (so that she becomes) an atreyi/like Atris mother.” Thema ime aie 
violence against the woman 1s explicit in the wording of the law (e.g., 
JB H.219 yah . . . hanti ‘who strikes/kills [the ātreyī]'), it is possible to 
reinterpret ātreyī as a neutral term referring to a potentially fertile 
woman—not to a woman whose potential fertility has been destroyed, 
as the original mythological locus requires. Except in the later lexica 
ātreyī never appears in a neutral context in which the potential fertility 
has any chance of reaching fruition, but only in the context of violence 
to it. 

The meaning of the common noun ātreyī and its mythic associations 
add a special resonance to the one other occurrence of this word in 
Vedic. Recall that Apala is so called in the JB account of her distress: 


JB I.220 apālā ha va ātreyī tilakāvā rucchvasa vapy asa 
Apālā Ātreyī... 


On the one hand, the word is simply a straightforward patronymic 
here: 'Apala, daughter of Atri', a genetic filiation that ties her to Atri's 
mythic cure for skin disease and the production of hair. But, taken in 
its legal meaning, it pointedly underlines the troubling situation Apala 
finds herself 1n. As an adolescent girl, Apala asks for the outward signs 
of womanhood; she also yearns for fertility and, albeit hesitantly, for a 
husband. But, 1f Apālā has reached menarche and is still husbandless, 
then she is truly ātreyī, in the legal meaning of the term; her fertility is 
cheated every month, since not marrying off a daughter once she has 
started menstruating 1s equivalent to monthly abortion. Given the 
rarity of the word ātreyī in this period and its highly charged contexts, 


13Notice that in its earliest appearances in this meaning the word is actually an adjec- 
tive: ‘an ātreyī woman: ātreyī stri (SBK II.4.2.15 tāsmād ápi striyatréyyainasvity ahuh; 
JB Il.219 tasmad yo "py atreyim striyam hanti); ātreyī yosit (SBM L4.5.13 tāsmād āpy 
ātreyyā yositainasvī). The adjectival use suggests that it is the quality or experience of some 
particular woman or group of women that is being identitied, not a woman herself. 
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I think we must allow for a lurking reference to the dharmic meaning 
of the word in this apparently innocent patronymic applied to Apala. 
Although Atri’s dangerous birth is related straightforwardly only 
here (as far as I know), in the two SB passages and the Vādhūla Sutra 
passage just cited, the story must have been extremely well known and 
in fact emblematic for the word ātreyī to acquire the meaning it has. 
Indeed, disguised yet powerful echoes of Atri’s birth are found else- 
where, notably already in the RV, as well as in the Srauta Sutras. 


C. Atri as Symbol of Abortion in the $rauta Sütras 


The Atreya-brahman figures in two places in the ritual as set forth in 
the Srauta Sütras. We have already mentioned his receiving of gold as 
Daksina at the midday pressing of the soma sacrifice. 154 His other role 
Oo wore peculiar. 

At the end of the Aśvamedha, after the purificatory bath (Ava- 
bhrtha), a man is hired, often at an extravagant price (one hundred, two 
hundred, or even a thousand cows, plus or minus a wagon),!35 and 
driven into a river or the bath. Libations are poured on his head, 
sometimes of the blood of the dead horse, and then he 15 often driven 
away. The man chosen is required to be almost monstrously deformed, 
ugly, and diseased, and the mantras accompanying the libations are 
very curious. Although not all of the treatments of this episode men- 
tion the identity of the man, a number of the Srauta Sütras specify an 
Ātreya, a ‘descendant of Atri'.136 A relatively restrained description of 
this event follows:137 


ApSS XX.22.6 avabhrthena pracaryātreyam šipivistam khalatim 
viklidham šuklam pingaksam tilakavalam avabhrtham abhyavaniya tasya 
murdhan juhoti mrtyave svaha bhrünpahatyayai svaha jumbakaya svaheti 
tisrah 


134See also Chap. 9: €. T. 

135100; RSS, BSS, Hirss, VadhS. 200: alternative in ApSS, HirSS. 1000: SankhSS. 
Wagon: PSS. B$S, HirSS. 

I ODSS, ĀpšS, and HirSS, belonging to the TS, and SankhSS, belonging to the RV. 
Not all of the Srauta Sūtras specify an Atreya; he is not found, for example, in the TEs, 
which treats the procedure relatively fully (N1.9.15.1—3). The minimal treatments of MSS 
and VarSS also fail to mention an Atreya. 

137Cf. BSS XV.37, ŠānkhšS PVs tet. Kāty$S XX.8.16ft., HiršS XIV.5.3—8, 
VādhS 99 (AO IV, pp. 2o2f.), 15 I a MSS 02825 SB XIII; 05 TB 
IM 6.1 5.2. 
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After the final bath, he leads an Ātreya (who is) šipivista (?), bald, 
viklidha, !38 white (with leprosy? or leukoderma?), yellow-eyed, spotted, 
into the bath and pours three (libations) on his head, (saying), “To death, 
hail! To abortion (embryo killing), hail! To Jumbaka, hail!” 


The Srauta Sutras differ on the exact description of this monstrous 
creature. Baudhayana and Sankhayana are especially extravagant in 
their adjectives, but most treatments agree on the following core adjec- 
tives, all of which are found in the Apastambha passage just quoted: 


šukla- ‘whitish’ or ‘afflicted with white leprosy’ (?) 

viklidha- ‘leprous’ (?Caland)/‘having projecting teeth’ (?Ltiders) 
pingaksa- ‘yellow-eyed’ 

khalati- ‘bald’ 


These adjectives are found in almost all of the texts that treat the 
episode to any significant extent. Another description, ‘spotted, hav- 
ing a skin disease’ (tilakavala- / tilakavant-), is also found in about half 
of the texts l9? 

The mantras also contribute to the disturbing mood: “Hail to Death. 
Hail to abortion (lit. embryo killing). Hail to Jumbaka." This last, 
Jumbaka, is said to be a name of Varuna by both SB (XIII. 3.6.5) and 
TB (III.9. 15.3), but there is no way to evaluate this identification, since 
the name or epithet occurs only in this invocation, as far as I know, and 
it has no satisfactory etymology.!40 


138 The meaning of viklidha is not entirely clear. Caland renders it as ‘leprous’ (ad loc.), 
while Lüders (1938, pp. 142ff.) interprets it as meaning ‘with protruding teeth’. 

139Tilakāvala- (ApSS, HirSS, SankhSS); tilakavant- (BSS). 

140The SB passage: 


SB Xs. 6.5 jumbakaya svahéty avabhrthā uttamam āhutim juhoti vāruņo 
vai jumbakah sāksād evā vāruņam avayajate suklásya khalatér viklidhásya pingak- 
sásya mūrdhāni juhoty etád vai vāruņasya rupam 


(Saying) "Hail to Jumbaka," he offers the last oblation at the final bath. Jum- 
baka is really Varuna. Thus by worship he banishes Varuna in bodily form. He 
offers on the head of (a man, who is) white (with leukoderma), bald, viklidha, 
yellow-eyed. For that 1s the form of Varuna. 


This identification of Jumbaka, and by extension of the (Atreya) victim, with Varuna 
has been extensively discussed by Kuiper 1979, pp. 213-22 (with further literature). He 
points out (p. 220) the striking similarity between the traits of the victim in our ritual 
and those of the curious stock figure, the Vidusaka, in later Sanskrit drama, and 
suggests (p. 221) that "both the character and the traditional (but theoretical) outward 
appearance of the vidüsaka date back to Vedic ritual. . . . In its origin the deformity of 
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It is probably not surprising that a procedure so liberally provided 
with startling features has attracted attention before now. Hillebrandt 
sees It as a remnant of human sacrifice: the new king used to kill the old 
king at the end of his reign, but now he hires a substitute for this 
ceremonial role in the form of an image of Varuna.!4! Keith disputes 
Hillebrandt's interpretation, with reason, I believe.!4? In turn, he sug- 
gests that this is a purificatory ritual: the hideous Atreya functions as a 
scapegoat and takes on the sins of the village outcasts. There 1s more 
textual support for this view than for Hillebrandt's. As Keith points 
out, several texts do suggest that sin 1s removed by the ritual. 


Sankh$S XVL18.21 nihsiddhapāpmāno 'pagrāmā bhavantiti 


“Those who have been expelled out of their community are . . . freed 
of their bad lot,” (they say). ! 4? 


the vidüsaka had no connection whatsoever with dramatic performance but was simply 
the deformity of the Vedic scapegoat” (1.e., the victim in our ritual). 

This suggested connection seems quite convincing: it would not be surprising for so 
peculiar a figure as our victim to be represented in the later tradition. What I am less 
certain about is the identification with Varuna, which rests on the mysterious Jumbaka 
and his supposed equivalence with Varuna. According to Kuiper, "The Vedic jumbaka 
was not ridiculed for his corporeal defects, which were considered a varuna-laksanam 
(TA) [mark of Varuna]. His deformity was due to being a human image of Varuna.” 
Though Kuiper’s theory fits with the dedication to Jumbaka and the SB/TB naming of 
Jumbaka as Varuna, it cannot explain the two other mantras ("To death, hail; to abor- 
tion, hail’) or the identity of the victim as an Atreya. And in fact Kuiper does not 
actually address these issues. 

Moreover, the evidence that Varuna was conceived of as hideous rests primarily on 
the SB/TB passages just cited, as well as the TAr passage mentioned by Kuiper, which 
1s clearly derivative of the other two: 


TAr 162.3 patāro viklidhah pingāh / etād varunalaksanam 
Patara (?), viklīdha, yellow(-eyed). That 1s the mark of Varuņa. 


As Stanley Insler has pointed out (pers. comm.), the term varuņa-lāksaņam *mark of 
Varuna’ need not refer to Varuna’s appearance, but to a mark he puts on others (like the 
mark of Zorro). Otherwise, as Lūders admits (1938, p. 143, n. 4) citing Caland, 
Varuna's epithets do not suggest a demonic appearance. p 

Because of the tenuousness of the link between Varuņa and the Atreya victim in this 
ritual, it seems likely to me that the principal association was between the victim and 
Atri of Vedic mythology, though secondarily Varuņa may have become part of this 
complex because of his fearsome aspects. 

141Hillebrandt 1929, vol. 2, p. 28, n. 4. Even if this interpretation fit the described 
action better than it does, one might think this would be more appropriate for the 
Rajasuya (royal consecration ritual). 

beet 1925, pp. 262f. ; 

143ÇCaland’s translation (1953, ad loc.). Cf. also KatySS XX.8.17-18. 
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Moreover, in a number of texts the victīm is driven away, and/or 
warned not to remain anymore in the territory (presumably of the 
Yajamāna). 


VādhS no. 99!4 tasmā anoyuktam ca šatam ca dattvāha ksattar etad 
etasmā upa kurv athainam nirvaha mā me vijite vātsīr iti 


Having given him a yoked wagon and a hundred (cows), he (the 
Yajamāna?) says, "Attendant, furnish this (payment) to him; then con- 
vey him forth, (saying), 'Do not abide in the (territory) conquered by 


ener) 


me. 


This banishment of the hideous victim does suggest some sort of 
purification (though by no means necessarily a scapegoat ritual), but 
before it 1s possible to address the larger questions the action raises, one 
must look at some apparently minor and very specific points. Why is 
this man an Atreya, and what relevance do the mantras have to his 
appearance and family membership? Focussing on these details in this 
ritual vignette will help explain why this bizarre, seemingly self-con- 
tained episode was apparently grafted onto the A$vamedha. The epi- 
sode appears to be a sort of ritualized playlet, dramatizing parts of 
several myths that center on the figure of Atri. The two myths most 
relevant are that of Apālā Ātreyī and that of the birth of Atri himself. 

The Apālā myth helps explain some details of the appearance of the 
Atreya in the ritual skit. As we saw above, the maiden Apālā performs 
a private soma sacrifice to Indra, asking in return that her skin should 
become clear and that ‘hair’ should grow in three places: on her father’s 
head, on her belly, and, as grain, in the fields. 

In the JB version, Apala’s skin affliction is described thus: JB 1.220 
apālā ha va ātreyī tilakava rucchvasā vapy asa. Though the second word 
appears to be corrupt, the first, tilakava, is exactly the word that de- 
scribes the blemished victim in the $rauta Sütras. Similarly, the JB de- 
scribes Apala’s father as khalati- ‘bald’, the same word as in the SSs (JB 
I.220 khalatir hasyai pitasa / tam hakhalatim cakāra ‘Her father was 
bald: he made him not bald"). Since Apālā's patronymic is Ātreyī, her 
father 1s (or can be) Atri. Though our ritual treatment telescopes into 
one person, the Atreya victim, the attributes of two people in the Apālā 
myth (Apālā's skin and her father's baldness), the verbal and thematic 


144Caland 1926b (AO IV), pp. 202f. Similar BSS, SankhSS. 
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echoes in the ritual material seem to me a striking reference to the 
Apālā Ātreyī story. 

The story of Atri's birth 15 even more dramatically encoded in the 
ritual action. As we just saw, Atri is, in fact, the result of a miscarriage 
or abortion. Now we already know the Vedic view of miscarried 
fetuses: they do not have a human form. In a parallel myth we exam- 
ined above, the aborted or miscarried last son of Aditi, Martanda, is 
described in the following terms: 


SB III.1.3.3 ávikrtam  hastamám janayam cakara mārtāņdām 
samdeghó haivāsa yāvān evórdhvás tāvāms tiryān 


She bore an eighth, unshaped: Martanda. He was (just) a lump, as 
broad as he was tall. 


In order to make him human, the dead parts must be cut off (apa /krt) 
and the remaining material shaped (vi /kr).!45 

If the Asvamedha ritual fragment under consideration actually 
makes indirect reference to Atri’s failed birth, then the dreadful, almost 
inhuman appearance of the Atreya victim makes sense. He represents 
fiemmmiseanmicay aborted fetus; his appearance reflects the unformed or 
deformed shape of an embryo not brought to term. And now, in this 
context, the terrible invocations, mrtyave svaha bhrunahatyayai svaha 
"To death, hail, to abortion, hail!’, also make sense. These are said as 
libations are poured on the head of the Atreya, on the symbolic prod- 
uct of the abortion that is being verbally celebrated. The deformed 
Atreya in the ritual physically represents, in all his ugliness, the aborted 
Atri of the myth. 

But why should this appalling spectacle be appended to one of the 
great Vedic rituals, whose purpose is to affirm and extend the power 
and position of the sacrificer who ordered it? The answer again lies in 
the mythic background. Both stories—Apālā Atreyi and the birth of 
Atri—have a larger purpose and a successful issue. Apala desires and 
acquires sexual maturity and fertility. Similarly, Atri achieves, as we 
will see, the result of fertility, a successful birth—though only the 
second time around. This second birth effectively neutralizes the bad 
effects of the first one. I would suggest that the grisly ceremony em- 
bedded in the ASvamedha, with its shocking invocations, is a way of 


145See KS XI.6, SB III. 1.3.4, quoted above. 
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recognizing and controlling the terrible consequences of fertility and 
gestatation gone awry—the aborted, inhuman fetus rather than the 
full-term, perfectly formed infant. By invoking abortion they ac- 
knowledge its power, but by invoking it while libating an Atreya, they 
undercut its power. After all Atri survived an abortion and lived to tell 
the tale. So, indeed, does his ‘descendant’, the Atreya, who emerges 
from the water some hundred or more cows the richer. True, he is 
driven off: sympathetic magic cannot remove his physical blemishes. 
But he carries away the gruesome power of abortion, leaving behind 
only the positive powers of fertility, as they have been expressed else- 
where in the A$vamedha (for example, in the notorious coupling of the 
king’s wife with the dead horse). 

So, this minor episode in one of the great Vedic rituals embodies in 
disguised form most of the major elements in the myths clustered 
around Atri, Apala, and Svarbhanu. The Atreya-victim has the 
blemished skin and baldness that are found in both the Apala and the 
Svarbhānu myths and that need to be healed: the skin of Apālā and of 
the sun, the baldness of Apala's father (Atri) and of the earth. And he is 
addressed with a mantra that recalls his ill-managed birth. He is ad- 
dressed three times, just as Apala’s skin is removed three times and the 
sun's darkness 1s smashed away three times,!46 and he 1s immersed in 
water, indeed, according to some texts,!47 in the final bath (Ava- 
bhrtha-), which removes impurities just as the wiping of Apala/Surya 
does. The neatness with which the ritual details, unintelligible in them- 
selves, represent crucial elements in a complex set of myths seems to 
me a textbook example of the interpenetration of myth and ritual in 
these texts. 


D. Atri’s Second Birth 
1. Atri’s Kettle in the RV 


In the RV Atri is known principally for two things—he rescues the 
sun in the Svarbhanu hymn and, far more frequently, he is himself 
rescued from confinement, usually by the Asvins. The place of his 
confinement 1s variously described. It is sometimes called dark 
(támas-) and narrow (ámhas-), as in 


'46Though, since three is a standard number in myth and folktale, one cannot invest 
too much importance in this. j 
ITE. SB XIM: 6S. APSS XX 02356 V ares IIS 
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RV VII.71.5 nír ámhasas támasa spartam átrim 


You two (A$vins) won Atri forth from narrowness, from darkness. 


But it is most commonly characterized as ‘heated’ (taptá-),!48 and the 
place itself is either a ‘kettle’ (gharmá-)!49? or an rbisa-. The latter word 
is almost confined to the RV and to Atri's predicament, and, though 
sometimes taken as 'stove, oven', it seems better interpreted with 
Baunack as ‘glihend heisse Erdvertiefung’, a ‘glowing, hot cleft in the 
earth’ (presumably emitting steam and so forth).159 Following are pas- 
sages with Atri both in the gharmá- and in the rbisa-: 


RV X.80.3 agnír átrim gharmá urusyad antáh 


Eum VI Soo. VIL 71.5; ámhas-: L 117.3, VII.71.5; taptá-: L 112.7, I. 118.7, 
eG < 30 0. 

149Gharmā- of course has several meanings besides ‘kettle’, including ‘heat’ itself and 
the hot drink warmed in the gharma-kettle. The interpretation of the Atri myth is 
considerably complicated by the fact that gharma- as ‘hot drink’ also figures important- 
ly in the story. The Ašvins both rescue Atri from the gharma-kettle and give to him a 
gharma-drink, as in 


RV V.73.6  yuvór ātris ciketati, nara sumnéna cétasa 
gharmám yād vam arepāsam, nasatyasna bhuranyati 


Atri thinks of you two with benevolent sense, O men, when he eagerly seeks 
your flawless gharma(-drink) with his mouth, O Nāsatyas [= A$vins]. 


The double role of gharmā- in this tale has been recognized at least since Bergaigne 
(1878-83, vol. 2, pp. 470ff.); cf. also Geldner (e.g., ad V.73.6a), Renou (EVP vol. 16, ad 
VIII.73.3, though with less conviction). Velankar's attempt (1962, pp. 228-37) to render 
all examples of gharma- in this story as ‘hot drink’ often does violence to the text and 
requires interpreting other lexical items and syntactic constructions in perverse or ex- 
tremely vague fashion. 

īsus corciil take the gharmá- of at least X.80.3, I.112.7, 1119.6, VIII.73.7 as 
referring to the kettle, rather than the drink. For a tapta- gharmá- ‘heated gharmá- 
clearly meaning ‘kettle’ (not in an Atri episode), cf. RV V.30.15 gharmāš cit taptah. . . 
ayasmáyah ‘the heated kettle made of metal’. 

J < ay GS, 1117.3, V.78.4, X.39.9. “Stove, oven’: Geldner, ad 1.116.8; 
Mayrhofer, KEWA, EWA, s.v. 'Earth-cleft': Baunack 1896, pp. 280-84; cf. Debrunner, 
Nachtrdge to Wackernagel-Debrunner, AIG, vol. 1, p. 130; also Grassmann, Monier- 
Williams both s.v. An alternative interpretation is that an rbisa is a man-made? trench or 
ditch in which ashes (still live) are deposited (cf. e.g, Roth, cited by Baunack 1896, p. 
282; Mayrhofer, EWA). For our purposes this would make no difference. Velankar 
(1962, pp. 230f.) interprets rbīsa as meaning “a big hollow in a very old and big tree, 
reaching down deep in the bowels of the earth.” Though he gives no arguments for this 
bizarre gloss, I assume it rests on verses like RV V.78.5—6, in which the Ašvins open up 
a tree for Saptavadhri, a figure who may (or may not) be identical to Atri. I think we are 
wiser to treat that episode separately. 
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Agni released (lit. made wideness for) Atri in the kettle. 
RV 1.116.8 rbise átrim ašvināvanītam, üánninyathuh . . . 


You two (Ašvins) led up Atri, who had descended into the earth-cleft. 


RV X.39.9 yuvám rbisam utá taptám átraya, ómanvantam 


cakrathue .. 


You two (Ašvins) made the heated earth-cleft cool!5! for Atri. 


The remedy provided to Atri 1s sometimes characterized as omán-, 
ománvant-, omyavant-, which Geldner renders as ‘Schutzmittel’ 
(means of protection). This accords well with some other occurrences of 
omán- and its derivatives, as well as with a root etymology to yav ‘help, 
favor’. But it is nonetheless tempting to follow Neisser in seeing in some 
occurrences of omán- and its derivatives a homonym (to omān- ‘help, 
favor) meaning 'coldness'.!52 Since the problem Atri faces is heat, a 
specific solution—coolness'— seems preferable to a general one— 
‘favor, help’. Indeed, the usual solution specified is that the A$vins 
neutralized the heat ‘with snow. 153 


RV VIIL 73.3 úpa strnitam ātraye, hiména gharmam ašvinā 


O Ašvins, you bestrewed the kettle with snow, for Atri. 


151The gender of rbisa- is given as neuter (cf. Grassmann; Monier-Williams; Mayr- 
hofer, KEWA, EWA s.v. [following the Naighantuka, as Baunack points out, 1896, p. 
267]). If this were the case, the usual interpretation of X.39.9 would not be possible, as 
omānvantam is masculine in form but would be modifying the neuter accusative 
rbisam. But there are no diagnostic passages in the RV for the gender of rbisa-: the two 
occurrences of rbisam (V.78.4, X.39.9) are both syntactically accusative and therefore 
ambiguous in gender between masculine and neuter. Baunack (loc. cit.) has already 
suggested that for Vedic at least we must reckon (also?) with a masculine stem. 

152()mān-: I.118.7, VII.68.5; ománvant-: X.39.9; omyávant-: 1,112.7. Šēltizuunē. 
e.g., Geldner's translation of X.39.9— "Ihr versahet für Atri den glühenden Ofen mit 
einem Schutzmittel” (You outfitted the stove/oven with a means of protection for Atri). 
‘Coldness’: Neisser 1891, pp. 244ff.; in substantial agreement, Renou Introduction 
générale to Wackernagel-Debrunner, AIG, vol. 1, p. 53, n. 70, with literature; Olden- 
berg, Noten, ad I.112.7; Mayrhofer, KEWA, sub omā (but in EWA, sub omán-, he 
rejects a second omán 'coldness' as unnecessary). 

155€ f Klio 46119090407 
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The passages with omān(vant)- ‘coolness’ would simply allude to the 
same solution.154 

Now so far this tale about Atri conforms to the usual pattern of 
scattered, semicomprehensible allusions to the A$vins' good deeds, but 
recalls very little about Atri's birth in the $B. The only potential link, 
so far, is the kettle: the aborted fetus of Atri 1s placed in a skin or a 
kettle in $BK: 


SBK II.4.2.15 tad u hedám deví rétah siktám cármani và kumbhyām 
va babhruh 


The gods then collected/carried this poured-out seed in a skin or a 


2. A Disguised Parallel in the JB 


The semantic connection between the RVic allusions and the SB tale 
I sroumemiieaniiis passage already cited by Geldner (ad RV 1.116.8) as 
parallel to the RVic Atri saga. This is a story of the mortal world, and 
the identity of the participants is quite different from the RV/SB. But 
the stories are parallel in outline, and, in particular, the mainspring 
of the action involves a descent into, and rescue from, an arvisa-, 
clearly a phonologically normalized form of RVic rbīsa-.!56 The four 
occurrences of rbisa- in the RV and the occurrences of arvīsa- in JB 
l.151 are the only attestations of these two related words in the 
Samhitas and Brahmanas, !?7 this shared isolation would be enough to 
suggest a connection, even if the stories were not otherwise so similar. 

In this tale two brothers on a journey are approached by a woman 
with a feverish child. She asks them to heal her child. Unaccountably 


154Geldner recognizes this de facto by equating the Schutzmittel of L 118.7. with 
Schnee 'snow' in his notes. 

155$BM is vaguer: L.4.5. 13 réta$ cárman va yasmin và babhruh "They carried the seed 
in a skin or something’. 

156Both the plain (rather than retroflexed) s after ī and the plain (rather than aspirated) 
b of rbisa- give the word a markedly non-Sanskritic appearance. 

157Rbīsa is found marginally in the SSütras, in the compound rbisapakva- 'cooked 
by/in an rbisa’. 


ApSS V.25.6 narbīsapak vasyasniyat 
He shouldn't eat (anything) cooked by/in an rbisa. 
(=MSS 1.5.6.14, HirSS VI.5.24, BharSS V.6.19, etc.; cf. VarSS 14.3.42.) 
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angry, they contemptuously order her to throw the child into a cleft, 
and she does so. On their return they find the child still in the cleft and, 
feeling contrite, raise the child and heal him: 


JB 1.151 paurumidham daksonidhanam ayuskamah kurvita / taran- 
tapurumidhau vai vaitadašvī maheyau mahyā arcananasyai putrau / tau 
ha yantau stri paryetyovaca putrasya vai tyasya upatapati / tam sma me 
cikitsatam iti /tau ha krudhyantav ivocatuh katham nav ittham bruyad 
iti tam va arvisa upavapeti / sā heyam stri $raddhaya devarsī mā man- 
trakrtav avocatam ity arvisa upovapa / tau ha punar ayantau paretyovaca 
yam vai kumaram avocatam arvisa upavapety ayam val so 'rvisa upoptas 
Seta iti / tau hasadhv iva krtva menate / tav akamayetam ud ita iyāva 
gatum nātham vindevahi sam ayam kumaro jived!58 iti / sa etat puru- 
midhas sāmāpašyat / tenastuta agnim ilisvavase, gathabhis šīrašocisam / 
agnim rāye purumidha srutam narah // ko nama kumara iti /sudītir nameti 
/tam agnis suditaye chardir ity evabhyamráat / sa tanto niravartata / tam 
etena nidhanena samairayad daksaya iti 


One desiring a (full) lifetime should perform the Paurumidha (Saman) 
with (the word) daksa as finale. Taranta!5? and Purumidha Vaitadasvi [= 
patronymic] Maheya [= metronymic] were the (two) sons of Mahi Ar- 
canana [= their mother]. A woman, coming up to the two as they were 
going, said, “My son has a fever. Heal him for me.” They as if angry 
said, “How can (anyone) talk to us in this way? Throw him in an earth- 
cleft." The woman, having trust, (thinking), “Divine seers, mantra- 
makers, said (this) to me,” threw him into an earth-cleft. 

Going up to them on their return, she said, “The boy you said ‘throw 
(him) in a cleft’ is (still) lying there, thrown into the cleft.” They thought 
they had acted pretty ignobly, and wished, “Let us come up out of this; 
let us find a way out, a help. Let this boy live.” Purumidha saw this 
saman. He praised with it: “Call upon sharp-flamed Agni for help, with 
songs. / Agni the famed for wealth, O Purumidha. Men...” [= RV 
VIII.71.14abc]. (He said), "What is the boy's name?” “Suditi” (lit. “Very 
Bright’). He touched him, (saying), "Agni/fire (should be) a protection 
for the bright one/for Sudīti.”160 He (Suditi) came out (of the cleft), (but 


158Following Caland 1919. Crit. Ed. prints jivad. 

159On the Indo-European connections of this name, cf. Watkins, forthcoming. 

160This sentence, “Agni (should be) a protection for the bright one (/for Suditi)", 
which fits the story so well, is only a slight alteration of the final pada of the verse 
quoted immediately above (as set to the saman): 


RV VIII.71. 14d agnín suditaye chardih 


(Men [supply from pada c]) call upon) Agni (as) a protection for the Bright 
One, 
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he was still) fainted away/benighted. With the final passage (of the sā- 
man) “for ability” (daksāyai), he fixed him up/reinvigorated him. 161 


The RVic echoes are obvious: most clearly, the two men asked to 
heal (cikitsatam) the child are the representatives of the Ašvins, the 
heavenly twin physicians who rescue Atri in the RV. Indeed, one of the 
two men in the JB passage, Purumidha, is mentioned in the RV as 
connected both with the Ašvins and with Atri: 


RV L183.5  yuvam gótamah purumilhó átrir, dāsrā hávaté "vase 
havisman 
pilasatya - . . 


You two, O masters, O Nasatyas [= A$vins], (did) Gotama, 
Purumidha, Atri, call upon; (you) (does) the offerer call upon 
for help. 


As in the RV there is a dangerous descent into the cleft (rbisa-/ 
arvisa-). Though the cleft is not explicitly heated in the JB passage, the 
child himself is: he is suffering from a fever (upatapati). The element of 
heat has just been differently assigned. Even the condition of the child 
on coming out of the cleft, tanta-, may recall a feature of Atri’s RVic 
experience. Tanta- is the past participle to root /tam (pres. tamyati); 
though specialized to mean ‘be faint, swoon’, its etymological connec- 
tion to támas- ‘darkness’!62 remains synchronically clear, and ‘be- 
dimmed’ or ‘benighted’ may suggest the appropriate nuance. Re- 
member that Atri is released also from darkness (tamas-) in the RV 
VE OSTOV [1.71 5). In this context the childs name Suditi ‘Very 
Bright’ (more lit. ‘having good brilliance’) 1s wishful thinking, de- 
signed to banish his mental and physical darkness. 163 

But what is this story about? I would submit that the SB/VadhS 
descriptions of Atri’s birth furnish the key. In these Atri’s mother 
miscarries or aborts; the JB simply presents an even more violent 


with accusative agnim, rather than the nominative agnis that serves as subject in the JB 
climax. 

161This passage has been translated by Caland (1919, sec. 44) and O Flaherty (1985a, 
p. 80). The latter renders arvisa as ‘ditch’, which fails to capture the sinister nature of the 
place, and tantah as ‘in that very condition’ (mistaking it for tavan/tavat or tathā?). She 
also classifies it with tales expressing “fear of the father,” a connection that I fail to see. 

162Cf. Mayrhofer, KEWA, vol. 1, sub tamyati. 

165Though it is also, of course, extracted from Purumidha’s sāman. See n. 160. 
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version of this: the child's mother casts him into a cleft.164 This cleft 
corresponds to the skin or kettle of the SB—and both function as a 
second surrogate womb from which the child can emerge by a more 
successful birth. Now if the cleft (arvīsa) in the JB is a surrogate womb, 
and the child's emergence from it is a second birth, then the cleft (rbisa) 
in which Atri is confined in the RV can also be seen as such a womb, 
and his rescue from 1t also a second birth. 

The Vedic Indians also interpreted the cryptic RVic references to 
Atri's ordeal as a symbolic birth, as RV V.78 shows. This is a nine- 
versed Ašvin hymn of a particular shape: the first three verses invoke 
the Ašvins with simplicity; the second three allude to rescues they have 
performed; and the third set is a charm for safe childbirth. Verse 4 tells 
of Atri’s ordeal, and is most closely tied to the final charm, since it 
compares Atri to a woman in need (1.e., at delivery). 165 


RV V.78.4 átrir yad vam avaróhann rbisam, ájohavin nadhamaneva 
yosa 


When Atri, descending into the cleft, invoked you two (Ašvins) like a 
woman in need. 


The similarity between Atri’s confinement in the rbisa and the em- 
bryo’s delivery from the womb has not escaped commentators. 
Baunack elaborates on the parallels with sensitivity; his ultimate in- 
terpretation, however, is that an aged Atri dies (or dies symbolically) 
and is reborn as a young man.166 O'Flaherty comments, “The Ašvins 
‘delivered’ Atri from a pit as the child is delivered from the womb.” 167 


164There is, in fact, a striking emphasis on motherhood in the JB passage. In addition 
to the sick child’s mother, we hear far more than usual about the mother of the two 
young men. Taranta and Purumidha are first identified by their patronymic (vaitadasvī) 
in common fashion, but then they are not only given a metronymic (māheyau 'descen- 
dants of Mahi’), but that metronymic is pleonastically expanded: mahya arcananasyai 
putrau ‘the two sons of Mahi, descendant of Arcananas’. Their mother’s name, Mahi, 
literally means ‘the Great One’. This focus on the mother may be a disguised reminder 
of the inherent tmportance of Atri’s mother, Vac ‘Speech’, in the SB versions. 
O'Flaherty (1985a, pp. 8of.) also notes this uncommon emphasis on the mothers and 
comments, "Into this tale . . . the Jaiminiya has introduced two interesting women,” 
though we learn nothing more of the mother of the two young men than her name. 

les feo Geldner, ad loc. 

166Baunack 1896, p. 286. In other words, the Aśvins make him young just as they 
made the old man Cyavana young in another well-known A$vin exploit. 

167Baunack 1896, p. 285; O'Flaherty 1981, p. 186. O’Flaherty’s account of the rest of 
the myth, particularly her statement that Atri was locked away from his wife every 
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I would simply say that the situations are not merely similar, but 
actually identical, that Atri’s successful second birth, after his perilous 
miscarriage, is meant to serve as pattern for a less eventful normal 
birth, as described in the last verse of the hymn: 


RV V.78.9 dasa masan chašayānāh, kumaró ādhi mātāri 
niraitu Jivó áksato, jivó jivantya ádhi 


The child lying for ten months in his mother— 
Let him come forth live, unharmed—live from her (also) being alive. 


It is worth noting, in passing, that this hymn shares noteworthy 
formal features with RV V.40, the Svarbhanu hymn. !68 Both are, of 
course, found in the sth Mandala, the book of the Atri family, and 
together collect the known mythological exploits of their eponymous 
ancestor and employ them as charms. 

Thus, according to the SB and Vādhūla Sutra. Atri resulted from a 
milsemriace or abortion. The premature fetus is placed in a pot or a 
skin. The SB version of Atri’s birth ends rather abruptly with the gods’ 
makeshift assembling of the aborted material in this container. We do 
not know what becomes of it later, though Atri the seer is the ultimate 
happy result. The RV tells of Atri’s release from a pot or cleft, once in 
the explicit context of childbirth. Here the first half of the story is 
missing. Seen from the perspective of the SB miscarriage tale, we can 
view Atri’s “release” in the RV as a second birth from a surrogate 
womb, though in the RV the abortion/miscarriage is not mentioned. 
The JB story just quoted, though not explicitly about Atri, brings 
together the two halves of the story: the violent casting into a cleft of a 
child by its own mother (rather like an abortion) and its later release by 
an A$vin-like pair. Atri (or in JB an Atri-like figure) 15 first miscarried 
and later successfully reborn from an artificial womb. 


3. Wombs and Their Substitutes 


Let us now examine some of the details in these variant tales that 
support this interpretation. The physical characteristics of Atri’s place 


night and released in the morning, has no textual support in Vedic that I know of, but 
rather rests on Sayana’s introductory story to RV V.78.5. A different explanatory story 
is told in Brhaddev. V.82—84. Neither of these seems to be anything but a later ra- 
tionalization of the cryptic hints given in the RV. 

168Cf. Oldenberg 1888, p. 198f., and Noten, ad locc. 
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of confinement in the RV—narrowness and darkness—are certainly 
appropriate for a womb. And the skin (carman-) in which Atri's mis- 
carried remains are placed in both SB versions is likewise appropriate 
for this later ritualistic text, for a skin figures prominently in the con- 
secration (Diksa) of the sacrificer in Vedic ritual, a ceremoni M 
compared to a second birth. The consecrated one (Diksita-) is wrapped 
in the skin (carman-) of a black antelope (krsnajina-), which is often 
identified with some part of the birth apparatus. 


AB 1.3 vasasa prornuvanty ulbam va etad diksitasya yad vasa ul- 
benaivainam tat prornuvanti krsnajinam uttaram bhavaty uttaram va 
ulbaj jarayu jarayunaivainam tat prorņuvanti . . . unmucya krsnajinam 
avabhrtham abhyavaiti tasman mukta garbha jarayor jayante 


They cover (the consecrated one) with a garment. This garment is the 
caul of the consecrated one. Thus they cover him with a caul. The black 
antelope (skin)!6? is on top. The placenta is on top of the caul. Thus they 
cover him with a placenta. . . . Releasing the black antelope (skin), he 
goes down into the bath. Therefore, released from the placenta, embryos 
are born. 


Both the pot and the earth-cleft as places for a second gestation also 
have parallels elsewhere in a far better known Vedic story, that of Manu 
and the flood (SBM I.81. = SBK II.7.3), and in several episodes in the 
MBh. At the beginning of the Manu tale, a small defenseless fish appears 
in Manu’s handwashing water. He promises to save Manu from the great 
flood to come if Manu will raise him. Indeed, his first words to Manu are 
strikingly like those of the Yatis to Indra in the episode of the sur- 
vivors:!7 the fish says simply bibhrhi mā ‘Raise/bear me" (SBM L.8.1.2, 
SBK II.7.3.1), which, as we saw, is a formula with coercive power. 
When Manu inquires how to do this (SBK II. 7.3.2. kathāaļēlijjs esi 
"how are you to be raised’, SBM kathám te bhrtih ‘how is your 
raising?’), the fish replies: 


SBM I.8. IS ŚBK IL yāvad vai ksullakā bhávamo bahvi vai 
nas tavan nāstrā bhavaty utá mátsya evā mátsyam gilati [$BK girati] 
kumbhyam māgre bibharāsi sā yada tām ativārdhā átha karsiim khātvā 
tásyam mā bibharāsi sā yada tām ativārdhā átha mā samudrám abhy- 
āvaharāsi tárhi và atinastró bhavitasmi 
I^" The word cárman- ‘skin’ is often omitted in these passages, but that this word is to 

be supplied is clear from passages like SB III.2.1.8 (concerning this same stage in the 


consecration), where cárman- ‘skin’ is punningly identified with $árman- ‘refuge’. 
T Sae above Chap b 
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As long as we're itty-bitty, there's a lot of destruction for us, and fish 
swallows!?! fish. You will keep/raise me in a jar at first. When I will 
outgrow this, having dug a trench, you will keep me in that. When I will 
outgrow that, then you will take me down to the ocean. Then I will be 
beyond destruction. !72 


The kumbhi- ‘pot’ is exactly the same vessel that holds Atri in the SBK 
version of his miscarriage. Though karsū- ‘trench’ is not verbally iden- 
tical with the rbisa-/arvisa- ‘earth-cleft’ of the RV/JB, it seems seman- 
tically a man-made equivalent of that natural feature. Thus, just like 
Atri, the fish, too small to survive on its own, takes refuge in, or is 
raised in, two womblike containers until he can successfully reenter his 
natural medium. 173 

The MBh. presents a number of remarkably similar stories in which 
pots or other womblike enclosures are used to incubate not-yet-viable 
embryos. For example, the warrior Drona is so called because the 
spilled seed of his father Bharadvāja was placed in a trough or bucket 
(droni), whence he was born (see, e.g., MBh. 1.57.89). 

The eggs laid by the two sisters Kadru and Vinata were placed in 
‘sweating pots’ for five hundred years: 


MBh. 1.14.13 tayor andani nidadhuh . . . 


sopasvedesu bhāņdesu, panca varsašatāni ca 


The eggs of these two they (the servants) deposited in sweating pots 
for five hundred years. 


Kadrü's thousand sons hatch normally after this period, but when 
Vinatā breaks one of her two eggs in curiosity and anxiety, she finds a 
half-formed creature, like a fetus not brought to term. 

Even closer to our Atri tale are two stories involving miscarriage or 


171 Note the same root /gir “swallow, devour’ as in the climactic plea of the sun in RV 
V.40.7 ma mam . . . ní gārīt ‘Let him not swallow me’. 

172Thougl this story occurs only in the SB, hence relatively late in Vedic, at least this 
portion looks linguistically earlier, because the subjunctive appears in its early Vedic 
usage. At this point the second-person subjunctive (as in bibharasi, abhyavaharasi) 
should have virtually disappeared, and the first person (as in ativardhai) should have 
imperative value. (Cf. Jamison 1987b, p. 173.) 

Needless to say, this myth has been frequently treated in the secondary literature; see, 
e.g., Heesterman 1985, pp. 59—69. 

173] am not suggesting that Atri had two second gestations, merely that both a pot and 
a trench suggest themselves to the Vedic mind as surrogate wombs. 
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abortion and a second gestation in a vessel. Vaidarbhī, wife of King 
Sagara, gives birth to a ‘bottle-gourd embryo’: 


MBh. III.104.18 tatah kalena vaidarbhi garbhalabum vyajayata 


Then, after a time, Vaidarbhī brought forth a bottle-gourd embryo. 


Sagara is about to discard this monstrous production, but 1s enjoined 
by a divine voice to remove the seeds from the gourd and keep each in a 
'sweating pot: 


MBh. III. 104.20 alabumadhyan niskrsya, byam yatnena gopyatam 
.21 sopasvedesu pātresu, ghrtapürnesu bhāgašah 


[The voice from heaven:] “Having extracted (the seeds) from the 
middle of the gourd, let (each) seed individually be guarded 
carefully 

In sweating pots full of ghee.” 


Sixty thousand warlike sons are the ultimate result. 
Most remarkably like the Atri story 1s the tale of Gāndhārī, Dhrta- 
rastra's wife. Pregnant for two years with no result, she finally aborts 


herself: 


MBh. L107.11 ... yatnena mahata tatah 
sodaram pātayām asa, gāndhārī duhkhamūrchitā 


With great effort then, Gāndhārī, contorted with pam, aborted herself 
(lit. caused [the contents of] her womb to fall). 


The result is an unformed ball of flesh, which she prepares to discard: 


MBh. I.107.12 tato jajne māmsapešī, lohāsthīleva samhatā 
dvivarsasambhrtam kuksau, tām utsrastum pracak- 
rame 


Then was born a hunk of flesh like a congealed globule of blood. 
This, (which she had) carried in her belly for two years, she set out to 
throw away. 


But, as in the case of Vaidarbhi and Sagara, there S divine ou 
divine) intervention, and another course is counselled. The seer 
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Dvaipayana Vyasa, the legendary composer of the Mahābhārata, who 
had promised Gāndhārī one hundred sons, tells her to prepare one 
hundred pots filled with ghee and to sprinkle the aborted flesh with 
cold water. The ball then divides into one hundred tiny embryos, 
which are kept in the pots. When they develop sufficiently, the pots are 
to be broken open. 


MBh. I.107.18 ghrtapürnam kuņdašatam, ksipram eva vidhiyatam 

sitabhir adbhir asthilam, imam ca parisincata 

.I9 sā sicyamana asthīlā, abhavac chatadha tada 
angusthaparvamatranam, garbhāņām prthag eva 

16 0 c me 

.21 tatas tams tesu kundesu, garbhān avadadhe tadā... 

.22  $a$asa caiva bhagavan, kālenaitāvatā punah 
vighattanīyāny etàni, kuņdānīti sma saubalim 


.18 [Vyāsa:] "Let one hundred pots filled with ghee be prepared. And 
sprinkle this globule with cool water." 

.I9 The globule, being sprinkled, became one hundred separate em- 
bryos the size of a finger joint. . . . 

fie iene (V yasa) placed these embryos in the pots . . . 

.22 And the blessed one instructed the daughter of Subala (Gāndhārī) 


after how much time these pots were to be broken open. 


One hundred sons and one daughter reach term and are duly extracted 
from the pots. 

In discussing these MBh. stories, I am not suggesting that there is 
genetic affiliation between them and the Vedic Atri story, that is, that 
these are cryptic retellings of Atri’s birth. My point is rather that the 
theme of abortion/miscarriage and a second incubation in a vessel 
seems to be a widespread one in Indian literature, explicitly presented 
several times in the MBh. Though the Vedic Atri story 1s less straight- 
forwardly narrated, the existence of these clearer parallels lends sup- 
png reconstruction of the Atri plot line.!74 


174 The MBh. stories share several features absent from the Atri story, which I will not 
pursue here. One is that all of these second gestations result in exaggeratedly multiple 
births (except for Vinatà, who only produces two offspring). The other theme is the 
rivalry between two women, one of whom produces a perfect child. Vaidarbhi's co- 
wife Saibhya has a beautiful son when Vaidarbhī produces a bottle gourd. Gāndhārī 
aborts herself in despair after hearing that her sister-in-law Kuntī has borne a splendid 
son. And, in a slight reversal, when Kadrü's one thousand sons hatch properly after five 
hundred years’ incubation, her sister and co-wife Vinatā breaks open one of her two 
eggs prematurely to find a half-formed embryo. 
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One feature of Atri's confinement that I do not entirely understand is 
the emphasis on heat and cooling in the RV (and to an extent in the JB). 
However, I tentatively suggest that this is illumined by a very curious 
mantra found in a number of Vedic texts:175 


himásya tvà jarāyuņā, sale [AV] pāri vyayāmasi 
agne | TS» etc] 


With a placenta of snow/cold we envelop thee, O house. 
O Agni. 


Recall that Atri is several times protected "with snow’ (hiména) in the 
RV and that the kettle/cleft in which he finds himself may be ‘made 
cool'. Vedic Indians may have conceived of the fetus (or of some 
fetuses, perhaps the results of certain types of conception) as poten- 
tially exposed to, or surrounded by, damaging fire, liable to burn up, 
and that they considered the various embryo covers as cooling protec- 
tors against this fire—only in this way does a phrase like 'himásya . . . 
jarayuna ‘with a placenta of snow’ make sense. An MS passage pres- 
ents a somewhat similar notion, the burning up of rétas- (the semen or 
embryo): 


MS IIL 1.3 agnír và etdsyāgre srstásya yóne réto níradahat 


At first Agni burned up the seed from/of the womb of this (ass) just 
created. 


The story of Agni and Surya in the same womb also seems to involve 
this conception: the container with which Agni gathers up Surya’s fetal 
remains ‘burns him’: 


MS 1.8.2. tásya rétah pārāpatat tad agnír y6ninépagrhnat tad enam 
vyadahat 


His (Sūrya's) seed/embryo flew forth. Agni gathered it up with the 
womb. It (the womb) burned him. 


This heated container, apparently the second in which Surya resides, 


I75AV VI.106.3 = TS IV.6.1.1, MS Il.1o.1, KS X Vil 17, Vise eae SB IX. T227 
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seems exactly parallel to the second heated surrogate womb in which 
Atri is confined. 176 

Heat and cooling are also present, at least tangentially, in the MBh. 
stories as well. The flesh-lump of Gandhari must be sprinkled with cool 
water to re-form as embryos, and the sweating (sopasveda-) pots of the 
Vinata/Kadru and Vaidarbhi episodes probably have this quality be- 
cause they are heated.!77 

The fire itself may well be the “fire” of digestion inside everyone. 
That food is digested by an internal fire is stated explicitly in BAU 
(V.9.1) and possibly as early as RV or AV.!78 So Atri in his second 
womb is perhaps being protected from the enclosing digestive fire with 
cooling embryo covers. 


RV L 116.8. himénagním ghramsám avarayetham 


You two (A$vins) obstructed (from Atri) the fire (and) the heat with 
Snow, 


which parallels the versions of the above mantra containing the vo- 
cative Agni: 


TS IV.6.1.1, etc. himásya tva jarāyuņā, ágne pāri vyayāmasi 
With a placenta of snow/cold we envelop thee, O Agni. 


In another RV passage a protective house appears, as in the AV variant 


(Sale O house’): 


RV VIIL.73.3 úpa strnitam atraye, hiména gharmām ašvīnā 
.7 dvantam ātraye grhám, krnutam yuvám asvina 
K varcthe agnim atapah, .. . átraye 


You two bestrewed the kettle with snow for Atri, O Ašvins. 
You made a protecting house for Atri, O Ašvins. 
You obstructed fire from burning (him) for Atri. 


17€ The hazards of gestation and the potential danger for the fetus posed even by the 
embryo covers have been discussed by Heesterman 1957, passim, esp. pp. 17ff., 39, and 
$6 with n. 41. Cf. p. 56: "Now the embryonic state is one in which danger is imminent; 
the embryonic covers are not only protective but may also harm the embryo." 
177Van Buitenen (1973, 1975, ad locc.) in fact translates ‘steaming’ in both cases. 
178C f. Filliozat 1949, p. 48. 
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To summarize, Atri, the rescuer of the sun in the Svarbhànu myth, 
has a complex past. He is the child of Speech and Mind. His birth was 
violently interrupted, and he required a second gestation, which only 
the intervention of the A$vins brought to a successful conclusion. This 
history may be of relevance to his part in the Svarbhànu story. 


CHAPTER 9 


Atris Qualifications and 


Means for Rescuing the Sun 


NE Rescue of'the Sun: Why Atri? 


The RV makes a particularly strong statement about Atri’s fitness 
for his task: he is not only the rescuer of the sun, but he is the only one 
who can do so. What makes Atri uniquely fitted to perform this ser- 
vice? There seem to be a number of possible factors. 

First, why should it matter that Atri’s birth parallels that of the sun, 
that both have experienced miscarriage and a second successful birth? It 
hardly needs to be reiterated that in Vedic ritual in general the human 
microcosm is manipulated in order to produce results in the divine 
macrocosm through various types of sophisticated sympathetic magic, 
both physical and verbal. It seems reasonable to extend this principle to 
the mythological sphere by assuming that, to the Vedic mind, parallel 
experience between a human and a god would make that human es- 
pecially qualified to act in the divine realm, to manipulate the god 
whose experience matches his own. The efficacy of sympathetic magic 
depends on homologies: only by exploiting such often mystical or 
cryptic similarities can man use his weak means to control forces far 
more powerful than his. If I am correct, Atri’s botched birth is not 
merely coincidentally similar to the sun’s, but is the episode that em- 
powers him to engage with the sun. It gives him potential power over 
the life of the sun greater than that possessed by the ordinarily much 
more powerful gods. This is why they must ask him for his help. 

Meee two other major reasons that I think Atri is the only 
appropriate rescuer. The first concerns his birth and parentage and the 
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one remaining role his descendant, the Ātreya priest, plays in the later 
ritual. The second, also dependent on his parentage, concerns the ver- 
bal powers Atri can command. 


B. Atris Parentage 


Let us return to a passage we examined in another connection, 179 JB 
III.335, which describes the stripping off of the embryo covers of a 
newborn child in exactly the same manner as the removal of the 
darknesses from the sun. But now let us consider that the embryo thus 
revealed is the offspring of Mind and Speech. 

The story 1s this: Prajapati, as often in Vedic was alone, and wished 
for offspring. By thinking he produces Mind, and Mind in turn, by 
austerities, produces Speech: 


JB II.334 tan mano 'manuta / . . . / tad anena manasa sahātapyata 
. tat tapyamanam vacam asrjata 


He thought up this Mind. . .. Then together with this Mind he 
‘heated up (performed austerities). It (Mind), being ‘heated’, produced 
Speech: 


Thus created, the pair, Mind and Speech, are then transtemmcasite 
other of the standard Vedic pairings. These transformations seem non- 
sexual. 


JB III.334 (cont.) tāv evaitau stomāv abhavatam parān ca purvan ca / 
tau pranapanau te horātre . . . tad daivyam mithunam yad idam kim ca 
dvandvam tad abhavatam 

These two became the two stomas, following and preceding; they 
(became) prana(-breath) and apana(-breath); they (became) day and night 


[etc.]. This (is) the divine couple. Whatever pairs there are, these they 
became. 


But they then appear to have a sexual episode: 


tad idam mano vācam askandat / sa hiranmayo garbho 'dhiyatamrtah 


i (rr 
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Then Mind spilled this (seed) on Speech.!8° The immortal golden 
embryo was deposited (in her). 


This is the child who is later delivered in exact parallel to the removal of 
darkness from the sun. 

Now in the SB version of Atri’s birth, we are certain of half his 
parentage: his mother is Speech. Moreover, there is a strong presump- 
tion that Mind is his father, since the only actors in that little drama are 
the squabbling pair, Mind and Speech, and Prajapati, to whom they 
appeal for judgement. There is more than a hint of domestic bickering 
in that myth, in which Mind and Speech say antiphonally to each other 
Do unsbhadrah I am excellent’. 


SBK 1L.4.2.12 mānaš ca ha vai vāk cahám bhādra ūdāte... 
.I4 ... taū hasampadayantau prajapatim prašnām ājag- 
matuh sā ha prajāpatir mánasa evādhyuvāca 


Mind and Speech were (both) saying, "I am excellent." ... 
They, not agreeing, went to ask Prajapati. Prajapati spoke in favor of 
Mind. 181 


If Atri is the child of Speech and Mind in the SB episode, then he can 
be identified with the hiranmaya garbha (golden embryo) of JB 
III. 334-5, !82 and the birth so meticulously described there would in 
fact be Atri’s. Again we see the exact duplication of experience between 
Atri and the sun, in this case told in almost identical words. It is this 
parallelism that gives Atri the ability to operate in the sun’s realm. 


180Skand is a standard verb for the release of semen (rétas-), though often an acciden- 
tal release. 


ŚB 1.7.4.3 tásya sāmi rétah prácaskanda 
Half his seed spilled. 


In JB III. 334 I take idam as a demonstrative with retas to be supplied. However, if idam 
is taken with manas, very little is changed: ‘this Mind spilled (seed) on Speech’. 
181The MS version is even more querulous: 


MS IV.6.4 vak ca mānaš cavadetam ahám šrēyān asmy ahárh šrēyān asmīti 
Speech and Mind were contending: "I am better.” “(No) I am better.” 


182Of course, later the hiranyagarbha is identified with Brahman, and even in Vedic 
there 1s a hiranyagarbha that functions as a sort of Ur-kind (original child), but the 
particular birth we are discussing seems, at least in part, distinct from that mythic 
complex. 
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Moreover, note the epithet of our putative Atri. He 1s ay cold 
embryo; in other words he possesses one of the principal characteristics 
of the sun itself—its color. He is thus crucially linked to the sun’s 
sphere by this Joint quality. He is, to use a term much-abused in older 
treatments of Vedic mythology, solar. 

That Atri is ‘golden’ helps explain another detail concerning the 
Atreya priest in the ritual, that he is ordinarily associated with gold. 
Gold (called atrihiranya “Atri gold in KS XXVII. 4; JB I.80) is the 
prescribed sacrificial gift for this officiant.!83 The reason usually given 
for this gift is that Atri banished the darkness and found the sun's light 
(= gold). 


MS IV.8.3 yád atreyaya hiraņyam dādāti tama evapahaté ‘tho jyótir 
upāristād dadhāti 


When he gives gold to the Ātreya (priest), he thus smashes away 
darkness; moreover, he establishes light up above. 


But it may rather (or also) be that it was because of his own golden 
nature that Atri had the power to find the sun. 


C. Atris Means 
1. The Ritual 


Further evidence for the appropriateness of Atri to be rescuer of the 
sun comes from an examination of the means used by Atri to 'smash 
away’ the sun's darkness. In most of the YV versions of the myth, no 
particular means is specified. Only in one passage do we find even the 
slightest hint of a means: 


KS XI.5 tám etayéstyayajayan 
They had him worship with this Ist. 184 


The Sama Veda Brahmanas and the KB usually do specify a means, 
one of the named samans endemic to these texts, especially the Svara 
Samans: 


183Cf. MS IV.8.3, KS XXVIII.4, SB IV.3.4.21, PB V1.6. 11g OS GB 
'84The Isti in question seems to be the same one being practiced in the Svarbhānu 
passage in MS II. 1.5, involving a caru of white rice for Soma and Rudra. 
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PB IV.5.2 tam devah svarair asprnvan 


The gods won him with the Svara (Samans), 


or the Bhāsa (Sāman):185 


JE (Pos | |<1V.11 14) tasyatrir bhasena tamo pāhan 


Atri smashed away his darkness with the Bhāsa (Saman). 


This 1s the typical remedy in these Brahmanas and, as such, usually 
unhelpful for interpretation of the adjoining myth: the samans to be 
employed are usually suggested by some coincidence of sound (svara- / 
bhāsa-: svar-bhànu) or sense (diva-kirtya PB IV.6.13 'to be recited by 
day’).186 

It is the RVic version that gives us the most extensive account of 
Atri’s means, and the most striking feature of these means is that they 
are entirely ritual. There are no feats of strength, cleverness, or trick- 


185Svara Sāmans: PB IV.s.2, JB 11.386, KB XXIV.3; Bhasa Saman: PB VI.6.8, 
II 11. 14. 

186H opkins in his discussion of Svarbhanu (1909, p. 35) denies that svara- and bhāsa- 
are names of samans. Instead he interprets the words literally (as ‘noise’ and ‘lightning’, 
respectively) and sees them as tools of “barbarous magic,” “the simplest form of all for 
driving away the eclipse demon.” “The gods won the sun back by making noises” 
(svarās) is Hopkinss translation of PB IV.5.2 tam devah svarair asprnvan; “by a light- 
ning Atri drove off the darkness” of PB VI.6.8 (= XIV.11.14) tasyatrir bhasena tamo 
*pahan (tentatively followed by Caland 1931, ad loc.). But this ignores the contexts, 
which make it clear that samans are involved (the actual word saman is very commonly 
omitted in these circumstances), the well-nigh universal tendency of this text to use 
samans and other ritual utterances as cure of choice, and the fact that the parallels 
identify at least the svaras as samans. 


JB II.386 ta etāni svarany apašyan / tair etam asprnvan 


The (gods and rsis) saw these Svara (Samans). With them they won him. [One 
regularly ‘sees’ x-saman; one obviously does not ‘see’ noises. ] 


KB XXIV. 3 tan vai svarasamana iti acaksate /etair ha và atraya ādityam tamaso 
"sprņvata 


These they call the Svarasāman (Days). With them the Atris won the sun away 
from darkness. 


In this instance Hopkins seems to be imposing a "primitive," nonritualistic interpreta- 
tion despite all textual evidence to the contrary. Below we will see a case where, in 
reverse, he removes an interesting mythic detail by a rationalistic textual interpretation. 
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ery He effects the rescue of the sun entirely by religious perfor- 
mance.187 Two verses mention these means: 


RV V.40.6 ...süryam.. ., turīyeņa brdhmanavindad ātrih 
Atri found the sun with the ‘fourth formulation’. 


.8 grāvņo brahma  yuyujanáh saparyān, kīriņā devan 
nāmasopašiksan 
ātrih sūryasya divi cāksur adhāt 


The Brahman (Atri), yoking the pressing stones [for pressing 
soma], serving the gods with plain/mere reverence, seeking to 
win (the sun),!88 Atri placed the eye of the sun in heaven. 


This material suggests several questions. What ritual or part of a ritual 
is he performing? What is the 'fourth formulation'? Why is his rever- 
ence (nāmas) ‘mere’ or ‘plain’ (kirí-)? 

The answer to the first question 1s, on the surface, obvious, but it 
allows a further and less obvious refinement to be added. The obvious 
answer is that he 1s performing a soma ritual, and we see him as he 
begins to press the soma, hence the ‘yoking’ of the pressing stones. But 
we can be more precise than this; in fact, the hymn itself gives us the 
answer. The hymn in which the Svarbhānu myth is told is a hybrid 
affair: its last five verses (5—9) comprise the Svarbhanu story, neatly 
packaged as a unit by the nearly identical first halves of vss. 5 and 9. 
The first four verses are addressed to Indra. There is no clear relation 


187For a strikingly similar situation, compare the well-known and widespread Vala 
myth, in which Indra and the Angirases release cows confined in a cave. As Schmidt 
(1968, p. 237) remarks, "Die Waffen, mit denen die Hóhle geóffnet wird, sind 
priestlīcher Natur: Gedichte, Lieder, Gesānge, die ihre Macht der magischen Kraft der 
Wahrheit verdanken" (The weapons with which the cave is opened are of a priestly 
nature: poems, songs, hymns that owe their strength to the magical power of Truth). 
This is all the more remarkable, as Schmidt notes, because Indra is generally associated 
with brute force rather than prayer. 

188This translation differs from the usual translation of this verse, which takes kirina 
devān námasa with upašiksan (as well as saparyán). Geldner: “Atri... mit blosser 
Verbeugung die Gótter ehrt and zu gewinnen sucht" (Atri with merest reverence honor- 
ed and sought to win the gods). Similar, Lüders (1959, vol. 2, p. $42). O'Flaherty (1981, 
p. 188): "honoured the gods with devout obeisance, seeking to win their protection" 
(“protection” is not in the text). This interpretation perhaps accords slightly better with 
the pada break than mine, but it is less satisfactory in sense: the object of Atri's desire is 
the sun; that is the reason he embarks on the ritual. 
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between the two parts.!89 Though Oldenberg compares V.78 for this 
type of structure and calls both "Zauberspruch" (charms or magic 
spells), he also sees no natural connection in V.40 (unlike V.78) between 
the introductory verses and the charm proper.!99 But let us look at the 
final padas of vs. 4, the last introductory verse. 


RV V.40.4cd yuktvá hāribhyām úpa yasad arvan, mādhyamdine 
sávane matsad índrah 


Having yoked (them), he (Indra) will come hither with his two bay 
steeds. Indra will become exhilarated (on soma) at the midday 
pressing. 


Mādhyamdina- sávana- ‘midday pressing’ is a technical term in the 
ritual (already attested nine times in the RV), referring to the second of 
the three daily pressings at the soma sacrifice. The precision of the term 
is the key here. Remember the function of the Atreya ‘descendant of 
Atri’ in the later ritual books. Other than his curious role as victim in 
the A$vamedha, he shows up only at the Madhyamdina Savana, this 
same midday pressing, where, as a nonofficiating spectator, he is given 
gold. This gift of gold (sometimes called atrihiranyam ‘the gold of 
Atri’) is justified in various Vedic prose texts by telling the Svarbhanu 
myth. The Atreya is given gold, a symbol of the sun, because Atri 
freed the sun from darkness.!91 So, circumstantial evidence suggests 
that the Svarbhanu myth is introduced at this point in RV V. 40 because 
it is an appropriate tale to narrate at the Midday Pressing; that is, the 
mention of the midday pressing in vs. 4 evoked the apparently unrelat- 
ed vss. 5—9. And this suggests that Atri’s soma pressing in vs. 8 is the 
midday pressing as well, in other words, that it was by the perfor- 
mance of the midday pressing that Atri freed the sun. 

The appropriateness of the Svarbhanu myth for the midday pressing 
is suggested by another ritual detail, namely, that there 1s a barely 
disguised ritual encoding of the freeing of the sun performed at the 


189Cf., e.g., Geldner: “Ein innerer Zusammenhang zwischen diesen beiden Teilen ist 
nicht ersichtlich" (An internal connection between these two parts is not obvious). 

1900]denberg, Noten, ad loc. We have already examined V.78, Chap. 8, D.2. Both 
Lüders (1959, vol. 2, p. 543) and O’Flaherty (1981, quoting Sayana) suggest that the 
compiler considered the first four verses the 'fourth bráhman' alluded to in vs. 6, but 
why attach Svarbhānu to this rather than to some other four-versed hymn? 

191Cf. MS IV.8.3, KS XX VIIL4, PB VI.6.11, JB I.8o. The $B instead tells the related 
story of Atri banishing darkness from the shed at this point (SBM IV.3.4.21 = SBK 
V PII ci above, Chap. 7, A. 
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midday pressing. At this pressing, before the distribution of the Dak- 
siņās (including the gold for the Atreya), the so-called Dāksiņa liba- 
tions (libations related to the Daksina) are made. To modern ears the 
procedure at these libations sounds a little awkward; it involves jug- 
glīng a ghee-soaked fringe wrapped around a piece of gold. But the 
physical awkwardness has a ritual point. 


BSS VIILs tasyaitasya vasanasyantamayam dašāyām hiranyaéalkah 
pragrathito bhavati... sruci caturgrhītam grhītvā vasanasyāntam 
srugdaņda upasamgrhya sauribhyam rgbhyam gārhapatye juhoti.. 
atha divam gaccha suvah pateti hiranyam hrtvodgrhņāti 


A piece of gold 1s wrapped in the fringed end of this (just mentioned 
garment). . . . Having dipped (ghee) four times in the spoon, he (puts 
the wrapped gold down into the ghee),!?? wrapping the fringed end 
around the spoon handle, and offers into the Gārhapatya fire with two 
verses to the Sun [= RV 1.50.1, 115.1, see below]. . . . Then he takes out 
the gold, saying, "Go to heaven. Fly to the sun.”193 


This action seems a brief ritual reenactment of the Svarbhanu myth. 
The brilliance of the gold/sun 1s obscured by the enveloping garment 
(like the darknesses/embryo covers stripped off the sun) and by sub- 
mersion in the ghee, but it is then released. The connection between 
the gold and the sun is emphasized by the recitation of two RVic verses 
addressed to Surya, the sun, as well as by the envoi (‘Go to heaven. Fly 
to the sun’) when the gold is removed. 


RV I.50.1 úd u tyám jatavedasam, devām vahanti ketávah 
dršč ví$vaya sūryam 


The beacons carry up this god, Jatavedas—the Sun/Sūrya for all to 
see. 


RV I.115.1 citrám devanam úd agad ānīkam, cákşur mitrāsya vāruņas- 
yagnéh 
apra dyavaprthivi antáriksam, sürya ātmā jāgatas tasthü- 
SAS CA 


The bright front of the gods has arisen, the eye of Mitra, Varuņa, and 
Agni. 


192For this detail, cf., e.g., ApSS XIII. 5.7 ghrte ’vadhaya ‘putting (it) down into the 
ghecc’. . . i 
193€ f. also SB IV.3.4.6, MSS TIAS tt ApSS XIII. 5.6-8. 
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He has filled heaven, earth, and the atmosphere—Surya, the soul of 
the moving and the still. 


Gold is shortly thereafter given to the Atreya, whose ancestor is the 
mythical effector of the release that has just been ritually reenacted. 
Mai purpose of the gift is stated clearly in the SB: 


SB IV.3.4.8 tāmasā và asaá loko 'ntārhitah sā eténa jyótisà támo 
"pahātya svargām lokám upasāmkrāmati 


Yonder world is obscured by darkness. Having smashed away [note 
apa /han] the darkness with this light [7 the gold], he goes to the 
heavenly world. 


2. ‘Mere’ Reverence and the Fourth Formulation 


We have thus far established that Atri performs his release of the sun 
by ritual means, and we have more narrowly localized this ritual ac- 
tivity, to the midday pressing, where not only is the myth reenacted in 
disguised form but the mortal representative of Atri receives gold as a 
token of his part in the myth, as the texts often directly explain. 

But the other two questions remain so far obscure— what is the 
‘fourth formulation’ and why 1s the reverence Atri offers kirí- ‘mere, 
small, plain'? These two questions can perhaps best be treated together, 
if only to highlight thereby a potentially troubling paradox. 

The word kirí- used to be taken as 'praiser, praising’, but its contexts 
suggest rather the meaning ‘humble, mere'.!?^ Yet ‘humble, mere’ 
reverence seems unlikely means for Atri to use to rescue the sun, when 
the gods themselves have been unable to do so. Another RVic passage, 
also from the Atri Mandala, may help illuminate what actually is meant 
by kīriņā námasa. 


RV V.4.9c ágne atriván námasa grnanáh . . . 
.IOab  yás tva hrda kīriņā mányamanó, ‘martyam mártyo jóha- 
vimi 


O Agni, being hymned (by me) with reverence like Atris... 
(By me) who, thinking about you with merest heart, strongly invoke 
you, (I) a mortal (to you) an immortal. 


194*Praiser': e.g., Grassmann, Monier-Williams, s.v. 'Humble': Geldner, ad V.40.8; 
Mayrhofer, KEWA, s.v. Cf. also Pischel in Pischel and Geldner 1889, pp. 216-28: 
'elend, arm' (wretched, poor). 
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Geldner translates hrda kīriņā ‘mit dem blossen Herzen’ (with plain/ 
mere heart) and suggests reasonably that this means "ohne viele Worte 
oder Opfergaben" (without many words or offerings). Indeed, the 
mānyamānah ‘thinking’ suggests that he thinks his devotion rather 
than speaking it, but—the poet seems to be boasting—even his mere 
thought amounts to a particularly strong invocation: jóhavimi “Í in- 
voke’ is an intensive verbal form; the unmarked alternative would be 
hvāyāmi or hvaye. The poet seems to be implying that his thoughts are 
stronger than others’ words. Now the presence in the preceding verse 
of atrivat ‘like Atri’ and nāmasā, the word in V. 40.8 that is modified by 
kiri-, suggests that the poet’s!95 devotional approach to the god is 
modelled on that of Atri, and therefore that Atri’s ‘mere reverence’, 
kirína . . . nāmasā, in V.40.8 also involves few words or offerings. 
Perhaps his sincerity or his fervor or some inborn power makes his 
slightest ritual thought or gesture more efficacious than those of 
others. 

It is in this context that we should examine the phrase (also in the 
instrumental) turtyena brāhmaņā ‘with the fourth formulation’, of 
V.40.6. Brahman- 1s obviously a highly charged word in Vedic (and, of 
course, in later literature), and ‘formulation, holy speech’ is only a dim 
approximation at a translation.!?6 In V.40.8, the ritual verse, Atri is 
named as a brahmán-, literally, a ‘possessor of the formulation, a for- 
mulator’. This is no mere verse filler or honorific and interchangeable 
title: it is his mastery of the formulation that must be crucial to his 
recovery of the sun. 

Atri’s eloquence is mentioned elsewhere. Once the ASvins give aid to 
the ‘agreeably speaking’ Atri: 


RV VIII.73.8 vārethe agním atapo, vadate valgv átraye 


You hindered Agni from burning (him), for the agreeably speaking 
Atri. 


And in RV V.2.6 it is exactly the ‘formulations of Atri! (brāhmāņy 
átreh) that are etica CIUS. 


RV V.2.6 vasam rājānam vasatím jánānām, árātayo ní dadhur 
mártyeşu 
bráhmany dtrer áva tám srjantu 


195He would be an Ātreya. 
195C1., e.g., Renou 1949; Thieme 1952 (1984, pp. 100—137). 
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The king of dwellings, the dwelling place of men [i.e., Agni] did the 
demons deposit [= hide] among mortals. 
Let the formulations of Atri release him. 


Though the being whom ‘the formulations of Atri’ release here is 
Agni, a similar process may be envisioned for the sun. 

It is quite clear why Atri should be characterized by his control of the 
bráhman. He is the son of Speech, as we learned in the $B account of 
his birth, and indeed he is identified as speech in the later SB (= BAU), 
though not for a reason one might expect: 


SB XIV.5.2.6 (= BAU(M) II.2.4) vag evātrir vaca hy ánnam adyáté 
'ttir ha vai nāmaitād yád átrir íti 


Atri is speech. For by speech food is eaten. Indeed ‘eating’ (atti-) is his 
name, that is, Atri. 


Yet the passages we have just seen imply that Atri's most successful 
worship involves few words. This 1s one paradox. 

Let us examine another one, the 'fourth formulation'.!?? One might 
expect that the ‘fourth formulation’ would be the perfected formula- 
tion, the best fashioned, since it accomplished the release of the sun. 
And indeed the only other early Vedic occurrence of the phrase!?8 also 


197A reminiscence of Atri's 'fourth formulation' seems to be found in the importance 
of four in Atri’s life history presented later. In TS VIT. 1.8.1 Atri, praying for offspring, 
sees the 'four-night ritual” (sā etám catüratrám apašyat) and four sons are born to him 
(táto vai tásya catvāro vīrā ājāyanta). In section 2 of the same passage he wants the vīr- 
yani (manly qualities) that are eluding him; he sees four soma offerings with four 
stomas (sā etam$ catüra$ cātustomānt sOman apašyat) and obtains what he desires. The 
caturatra of Atri also appears in PB XXI.9, JB II.281. 

198]B 1.81 has turyena brāhmaņā in a mantra. Though it occurs soon after a 
Svarbhanu passage, it is unclear and adds nothing to the debate (as far as I can see). 


JB 1.81 rajanam anayati / tam abhimantrayate sa pavasva sudhāmā devānām 
abhi priyani dhama // trir devebhyo ’pavathas trir adityebhyas trir angirobhyah 
// yena turyena brahmana brhaspataye 'pavathās tena mahyam pavasva 


He leads up the king; he addresses him with mantras: “Become purified (as) 
one having good foundation, to the dear foundations of the gods. Three times 
you became purified for the gods; three times for the Adityas; three times for the 
Angirases. By which fourth formulation you became purified for Brhaspati, by 
that become purified for me.” 


Given the word trih ‘three times’, it seems likely that the turyena brahmana here refers 
to the ‘fourth repetition of a formula’, rather than to the fourth progressive stage of 
formulation, as I interpret turīyeņa (brāhmaņā) in RV V.40.6 and AV VII.1.1. The 
phrase in this JB passage thus would have nothing semantically to do with our phrase. 
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seems to have a special effectiveness—though the passage 1s somewhat 
obscure. 


AV VII.1.r  dhiti và yé ánayan vàcó ágram, manasa va yé 'vadann 
rtāni 
trtīyeņa brāhmaņā vavrdhanas, turlyenamanvata nama 


dhenoh 


Whitney: They either who by meditation led the beginning of 
speech, or who by mind spoke righteous things— 
They, increasing with the third incantation, perceived 
with the fourth the name of the milch-cow. 


This passage has received considerable attention from some eminent 
twentieth-century Vedicists;!?? the consensus 1s that the ‘fourth brah- 
man’ represents the perfected end product of a process of progressively 
sharpening the thought or formulation, so that padas a, b, c, d each 
express one of the brahman(s) in the series, culminating in d, the fourth 
bráhman, which gives access to the ‘name of the cow’—“a mystical 
expression for ‘literary formulation of hidden truth’” (Thieme, “my- 
stische Ausdrucksweise für 'dichterische Formulierung einer geheimen 
Wahrheit ") or, more simply, the “open Sesame for the release of the 
cows in the Vala myth (Lüders).200 


There may be another covert reference to the ‘fourth formulation’ in the RV, in the 
opening of a hymn to Brhaspati: 


RV X.67.1 imam dhíyam saptásirsnim pita na, rtáprajatam brhatīm avindat 
turtyam svij janayad višvājanyo, 'yasya ukthám indraya šāmsan 


Our father found this seven-headed thought, born from truth, lofty. 
The energetic one belonging to all men gave birth to the fourth ____., chanting 
a hymn to Indra. 


Schmidt (1968, p. 224) supplies bráhman with turīyam here and cites other discussions 
of the concept. Whether or not this is the intent of the passage, the context 1s too cryptic 
to be of much use. 

I99Cf., e.g., Renou 1949; Thieme 1952, p. 106 (1984, p. 115), Ludērs ds E 
543. 

200] would follow Thieme, whose discussion of this AV verse (1952, p. 106 [1984, p. 
115]) 1s especially worthy of study. Puhvel (1987, p. 153) suggests in passing that the 
"Fourth Brahman” is really "silent meditation”: “Elsewhere it appears that this myste- 
rious ‘fourth’ was silent meditation, as opposed to varieties of the articulated word 
(vāc-), and that Atri thus rescued the sun by the mystic power of silence." Although this 
is an intriguing idea and might fit well with Atri’s kīriņā . . . nāmasā ‘merest reverence’ 
in V.40.8, he cites no evidence for the “elsewhere,” and so it is an idea difficult to judge. 
Is his support amanvata ‘he thought’ (Whitney: ‘he perceived’) in AV VIL 1.1? 
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3. The Fourth (Part of) Speech 


I find this convincing and true as far as it goes, but it does not 
account for a prominent ambiguity in the notion of ‘fourth’, especially 
with regard to speech. Because vac- ‘speech’ and brāhman- ‘ritual 
formulation’ are so closely tied, one cannot ignore the fact that the 
‘fourth (part) of speech’ is a prominent topos in Vedic. As to ‘fourth’ in 
general, on the one hand, as here, ‘the fourth’ represents the outcome 
of a process of refinement; on the other, it is associated with the mortal 
and imperfect as opposed to the first three quarters, which belong to 
the divine and perfected sphere. 20! 

The fourth of something in Vedic often seems to be somehow left- 
over, at loose ends, presumably as a consequence of the common divi- 
sion of things into threes (the three worlds, the three pressings in the 
soma sacrifice, the three fires of the šrauta ritual, the three seasonal 
rites, the three twice-borne castes, etc.). As an afterthought, it often 
belongs to the mortal realm. Consider, for example, the fourth, mortal 
bridegroom in the marriage hymn. The first three are gods: 


RV X.85.40 soma prathamó vivide, gandharvó vivida üttarah 
trtīyo agnís te pátis, turīyas te manusyajah 


Soma acquired (you) first; the Gandharva acquired (you) next. 
Agni was your third husband; your fourth is born of man. 


A particularly common division of this sort is that of speech (vāc), of 
which three parts ordinarily belong together, with the fourth (and last) 
apart. INo doubt the first expression of this 1s in a famous passage in the 


RVic riddle hymn: 


RV 1.164.45 catvāri vāk párimità padani, tani vidur brahmana yé 
manisinah 
gūhā trīņi nfhita néngayanti, turiyam vàcó manusya 
vadanti 


Speech is divided into four guarters. These the Brahmans know, who 
are wise. 

The three deposited in hiding they do not make stir. The fourth (part) 
of speech men speak. 


201For other discussions of “the fourth" in Vedic, cf. Bodewitz 1982; 1983, pp. 37ff.; 
Falk 1987, pp. rr2f. 
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But the division of speech into four parts 1s told a number of times in 
the BY V, with the first three parts associated with the three worlds, the 
fourth with men or with pašus (beasts, animals’, among whom man is 
often classified). 


KS XIV.s (= MS Lrir.5) sā vag *srsta?0? caturdhā vyabhavad esu 
lokesu trīņi turīyāņi pašusu turlyam ya divi sa brhati sā stanayitnau 
yantarikse sā vate sā vāmadevye ya prthivyam sāgnau sā rathantare ya 
pašusu tasyā yad atyaricyata tām brāhmaņe nyadadhus tasmād brāhmaņa 
ubhe vācau vadati daivīm ca mānusīm ca 


Speech, (once) created, divided into four: three guarters (entered) into 
these worlds, one quarter in the animals. The (part) in heaven is in 
the Brhat (Saman) and the thunder; that in the atmosphere is in the wind 
and the Vamadevya (Saman); that on earth is in the fire and the Rathan- 
tara (Saman). What was left over from the part in the animals they 
established in the Brahman. Therefore a Brahman speaks both (kinds 
of) speech, both divine and human. 


Though the passage seems designed to give the Brahman special 
powers of speech through access to a divine part of it, this conclusion 
does not follow logically from the rest of the passage. Since he presum- 
ably already received a share in the fourth part of speech allotted to the 
pašus, getting the leftovers simply endows him with a little extra of 
what he already has. In this case I think the composers are fudging, but 
the division into four remains unmistakable. 

Another KS passage (VI.7 = KapS IV.6) describes the division of 
speech in a rather shocking fashion. I cite the KapS parallel, as the KS is 
somewhat corrupt. 


KapS IV.6 vaca vaisaha manusya ajayanta / rte vaco devas casuras ca 
/ te yan manusya avadams tad evābhavan / te devas cāsurāš ca prajapatim 
abruvann ime vavedam abhuvann iti / sa vacah satyam niramimita bhūr 
bhuvah svar iti / yat turlyam anrtam tan manusyesu nyadadhat / etad vai 
vāco 'nrtam yan manusya vadanti 


Men were born with speech; the gods and Asuras without speech. 
When men spoke, they throve. The gods and Asuras said to Prajāpati: 
"These (men) have thriven here." He created truth from speech, (say- 


2? Von Schroeder prints drsta here, but this is surely to be emended to srstā, follow- 
ing MSs. 
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ing), "Bhūr bhuvah svar.” The fourth (part of speech) was untruth. He 
put (1t) in men. This is the untruth(ful part) of speech, which men speak. 


4. Creative Imperfection 


If men's quarter share in speech is untruth, then even the most 
perfected of human speech, even the 'fourth brahman' with which the 
'fourth (part of) speech' invites comparison, 1s fundamentally flawed 
in comparison with the rest of speech distributed in other spheres.203 
Yet it is finally the fourth brahman, rather than the gods’ efforts, that 
works to free the sun. It may not be entirely farfetched to suggest that 
it is the flaws in human speech that makes it so effective in this case. 
Perhaps because it 1s not inherently and effortlessly perfect and true, 
any approach to perfection and truth in human speech gives it an extra 
power. Also perhaps the blemishes in the sun itself are best healed by a 
flawed, not a flawless medium. 

I advance this hypothesis rather reluctantly, as tt smacks of the Chris- 
tian felix culpa, the "fortunate fall" of Adam and Eve, which set in 
motion the redemption of mankind by the son of God—a notion quite 
distant from the Vedic milieu. But I nonetheless do advance it, for 
there 1s other evidence to lend it support. First remember that though 
Atri is the child of Vac, he is the miscarried child, an imperfect product 
with, presumably, an imperfect command of his mother's qualities. 

Then let us look at another story of the division of speech, this time 
from PB/JB. This episode feeds into a version of the hairless-earth 
story, a variant of the same story that ends several versions of 
Svarbhānu. In this story Prajapati divides speech into three parts, which 
become the three worlds: 


JB 1.244 (= PB XX.14.5)  prajapatir va idam agra ekāksarām vacam 
tredha vyabhajat / ta ime lokā abhavann rksa anupajivaniyah/ . . . sa 
aiksata katham ime lokā loma grhniyuh katham upajīvanavanta syur iti 


In the beginning Prajapati divided speech, (which) has one syllable, 
into three parts.204 It became these (three) worlds. (They were) bald and 


203For the division of speech elsewhere, see MS III.6.8, IV.4.9, IV. 5.8; ŠB IV.1.3.16; 
PB V.7.1 = IX.2.3 (the latter with brahman instead of vāc); and cf. also Brereton 1988, 

204This is a pun. Vāc- ‘speech’ (a word containing one syllable) is divided into 
‘syllables’ akşara- (a word containing three syllables), as the preceding part of the 
passage shows. On this sort of syllable counting, see Jamison 1986, esp. p. 171. 
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not livable upon. ... He sought "How might these worlds get hair? 
How might they acquire the means for subsistence?” 


As in the BYV passages (especially KS XIV.s [= MS (rs E60 
three parts of speech become the three worlds, but in their perfection 
they are sterile, devoid of life; they seem to be in need of the fourth part 
of speech, the imperfect, untruthful part that men speak. Even as the 
blemishes of the sun become the hair on the earth in the Svarbhānu 
myth, so would this flawed speech become hair, endow the earth with 
life, in this myth. In any event that is how I would have completed the 
myth; unfortunately, the composers of JB/PB did not. Instead, Pra- 
japati sees the three-night worship (Triratra Yajna) and works the 
changes this way. Despite the disappointing failure of the Brahmanas 
to conform to my plot, I think that my proposed denouement is lurk- 
ing behind the story as told. We have already noted the tendency of the 
Samaveda Brahmanas to short-circuit a mythological remedy to a sto- 
ry by supplying a strictly ritual one. I would maintain that this hap- 
pened here, given the parallelism of the Svarbhānu/barren-earth story 
and one final piece of evidence. 

In the Svarbhānu/barren-earth story, each wiping off of the darkness 
produces another color of sheep, but the fourth action in the BYV 
versions (MS II. 5.2, KS XIIL 13, TS II. 1.2.2—3)295 produces not a dif- 
ferent color of sheep, but a different type entirely—an avi vasa. 


MS IL5s.2 yát prathamám támo 'pāghnant sāvih krsnabhavad yád 
dvitīyam sā l6hinī yát trtīyam sa balaksī yád adhyastád apākrntat [> 
*apākrntant?] sāvir vašābhavat . . . 


The first darkness they smashed away became a black ewe. The second 
a reddish one. The third a white one. What he [> *they] cut off from the 
cast-out (placenta) became a vasa ewe... . 


Vasa 1s usually translated as ‘barren’, but the semantics of this word 
must be more complex than that, as 1s shown by a passage like the 


following: 


SB IV.$.2.1 va$am alabhante ... anumárśsamnı garbhan enn 
bruyat 


?9*The exception is MS IV. 5.7, where there is no fourth action. 
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Hic take (as sacrificial victim) a vasa. . . . (Having killed her and cut 
her open,) he should tell (them) to seek gropingly for an embryo. 


One would hardly make such a search in an animal definitely known to 
be barren. As H. Falk has elegantly shown,206 the vasa is a cow (or 
other female domestic animal) that has been bred but has not calved; 
she may yet calve or she may indeed be barren.297 In the Svarbhanu 
story, it is this vasa, cut out from the placenta, that is offered in order to 
Bec tor the earth. Again, as in the fourth part of speech, it is the 
imperfect thing, which nonetheless has the possibility of improving, 
that is successful. Moreover, in this story it is the fourth animal pro- 
duced; interestingly enough, the vasa 1s also called ‘the fourth’ else- 
where, and is seen as fulfilling the sacrificer’s objectives. 


TS IIL4.2.2 (= KS XIIL 11) tvám turtya vašinī vašāsi, sakéd yát tva 
mānasā gārbha āšayat 
vasa tvám vašinī gacha devant, satyah san- 
tu yājamānasya kāmāh 


Thou art the fourth—the willing vašā, since suddenly/at once an 
embryo lay in you (fathered?) with/by mind (?!).208 

Do thou vašā go willing to the gods. Let the wishes of the 
worshipper come truc. 


Geldner299 has suggested that the four darknesses in the prose 
Svarbhanu story are equivalent to the four formulations of RV V. 40. It 
would follow from this that the fourth brahman (turtya- bráhman-) of 
RV V.40.6 1s identified with the animal produced from the fourth 
darkness, that is, the vasa. This identification of the fourth formulation 
with the vašā 1s supported by the features they share. Each is an imper- 
fect object: the human fourth formulation or portion of speech in 
comparison with the three parts of divine speech, the potentially bar- 
ren vašā in comparison with female animals that have already pro- 


ELIO. p. 175. 

207 As such, the vasa reminds us somewhat of Apala, who, though having presumably 
reached the age of womanhood, still does not have its visible marks. 

208] do not understand this pāda at all. Could it possibly be an occult reference to the 
pairing of Speech (Vac [= the vasa here]) with Mind (Manas)? Or does it somehow 
mean that the vašā has a mental, though not a physical, embryo? 

209 Ad loc.; cf. Lüders 1959, vol. 2, p. $42. 
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duced. Yet perhaps because of this imperfection, each 1s the tool that 
accomplishes a major cosmic task: the fourth brahman in restoring the 
sun to heaven, the sacrificed vašā in giving the earth (hair And each, 
of course, is the fourth in its series, a spot apparently reserved for the 
human and imperfect. 

To summarize, Atri is the proper, indeed the only one tome Mu 
sun, not so much because of his excellences as because of his failings. 
He shares the failed birth of the sun, and though as son of Speech, he is 
master of holy words (brahmán), it 1s mastery only of imperfect, 
human speech. His reverence is kiri- 'humble, mere’. Yet it is effective 
because the sun itself 1s flawed, marked with darkness, which, as we 
will see, results from moral failings. Moreover, it 1s effective because 
flaws and blemishes, not sterile perfection, can fructify and enliven the 
world. It is the darknesses from the sun that produce the ‘hair’ on the 
earth, just as (if I am right) the fourth part of speech belonging to 
mortals does. And this is symbolized by the use of the fourth brahman, 
as perfected a formulation as mortal speech can produce, and the 
(fourth) vasa, an animal that has so far failed (to produce offspring) but 
may yet succeed. 


5. Pied Beauty 


Let us now consider the products of the smashing off of darkness, 
the various animals. We have just examined the avi vasa, the ‘possibly 
barren ewe’, which is the most interesting and the most important. 
Most important because this 1s the animal actually sacrificed to produce 
hair/plants on earth. Most interesting because of the uncertainty of her 
qualities—her as-yet-disappointing performance in bearing young, but 
potential for doing so in the future. The vašā 1s repeatedly praised in 
Vedic, especially in two long hymns in the AV, which Whitney entitles 
*Extolling the cow (va$a)" (X.10) and “The cow (vasa) as belonging 
exclusively to the Brahmins” (XII.4). Her condition was obviously of 
great interest, and the uncertainty surrounding her may have made her 
a more mythically powerful figure than a rehably fertile female could 
be.210 

210As Falk has said, in a slightly different connection (1984, p. 117, n. 10): “Gerade 
wer seine generativen Kraft entweder freiwillig als Asket, gezwungener massen als 
Kastrat oder aufgrund angeborener Sterilītāt zurūckhālt, der steht im Ruf, ein besonders 
intensives Verhāltnis zur Fruchbarkeit. [Whoever holds his(/her) generative power in 


check—either voluntarily like an ascetic, perforce like a castrate, or because of inherent 
sterility—is considered to have an especially intense connection with fertility. |" 
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Yet the whole series of animals in Svarbhanu is worth investigating. 
First let us note that in all versions all the animals are sheep (/ewes 
[avi-]). This has been explained away by Hopkins as a textual error 
"that converted avir abhavat [‘it became visible’] to avir abhavat [^it 
became a sheep’]” by misunderstanding of the sandhi in krsnavir 
abhavat.?!! But as Hopkins to some extent notes, the "error" would 
have to be very old, since it occurs in all versions of the story that 
contain this episode, and the sacrificial offering of the avi vasa shows 
that an animal is clearly understood. Here Hopkins tries to impoverish 
the mythic richness of the tale by explaining away the apparently puz- 
zlīng and dreamlike transformation: darkness — sheep. 

But in the context of the myth this particular transformation makes 
Inc nsēmsneep are the hairy animal par excellence. As in Apala 
and in the AV charm discussed above, the skin affliction of the sun is 
transformed into hair—the hair/wool of the sheep—which in turn 
undergoes a further transformation into the ‘hair’ of the earth, namely, 
plants. 

The sequence of colors makes sense, too. Whatever the particular 
color terms chosen, the series progresses from dark to light, as the 
darknesses are successively purged from the sun, and we get closer to 
his true brilliance. The various series are as follows: 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
PASS 2 krsná lóhini balaksi [vasa] 
5; ‘black’ ‘reddish’ ‘white’ . 
KS XII.13 krsņā phalguh balaksī [vašā] 
ANVI? ‘reddish’ 
T? krsná phálguni balaksi [vasa] 
‘reddish’ 
PB VI.6.8 krsna rajata lohini śuklāa 
‘shining’ ‘reddish’ bright 
IB TSI krsņā dhūmrā phālgunī — 
'smoky' ‘reddish’ 


All of the sequences start with ‘black’, understandably. The BYV and 
the SV Brahmanas form separate groups, the former with black, red- 
dish, white, the latter inserting another term between black and red- 


211Hopkins 1909, p. 35; tentatively accepted (“may well be right") by Caland 1931, ad 
PB VI.6.8. 
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dish and moving the white ewe into the fourth slot, where the other 
texts have vašā. Given the position of phālgunī ‘reddish’ in the third 
slot in JB I.81, it seems likely that the series is incomplete here: we 
should expect a final ‘white/bright’ sheep to symbolize the complete 
restoration of the sun, as in PB VI.6.8. 

These particular colors may themselves have significance. First, 
these same colors, which after all represent the skin affliction removed 
from the sun, are the colors of skin blemishes (apa-cit-) in an AV charm 
to remove these spots.2!2 


AV VI.83.2 ény ēkā $yény éka, krsņaikā rohiņī dvé 
One (apacit) is variegated; one white, one black, two reddish. 


But this collection of colors can have a larger significance. Here the 
problem is to limit the possibilities, not search for them, since color 
symbolism is very common in Vedic in far more elaborate systems 
than this. For example, lists of sacrificial victims, such as those for the 
A$vamedha, exhaustively list the colors and markings of the various 
animals.213 For our three colors in particular, note Gonda's statement: 
“It appears that in ancient India just as in other countries three basic 
colours black, red, and white (mentioned together, e.g., Kaus. 18.17) 
were usually clearly distinguished. These three continue to play a part 
in attempts at classifying various provinces of reality”.2!4 In other 
words, the first three ewes produced from the sun’s darkness may in 
some sense constitute a complete set, a collection that stands for a 
unity—the world of beasts, perhaps, or even the world of living 
things.2!5 [n this connection one can compare a passage like the follow- 
ing from the GobhGS concerning the proper siting of a house: 


GobhGS IV.7.5 gaurapāmsu brāhmaņasya 
.6 lohitapamsu ksatriyasya 
.7 krsnapamsu vaišyasya 


.§ The earth (should be) white, (if he is a) brāli 
-6 Red, (if heis a) ksatriva: 
-7 Black, (Gf he 5 a) vaisya, 


212Cf. Zysk 1985, p. 87f. 

Ce VO SINCE TUI 

214Gonda 1980, p. 46; for color symbolism in general, see pp. 26—28, 44—48, and 
passim. Cf. also Hiltebeitel 1976, pp. 69-74, 283f. 

215Note that this is a triad, like the other triads mentioned above. 
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where these three colors define the set of Aryans.2!6 The order of 
superiority in these colors (with vai$ya/black the lowest) also corre- 
sponds to the order in the Svarbhānu story. It 1s possible, then, that the 
removal of the sun's darkness produced not only the plants on the 
earth, in the form of the vašā that 1s sacrified, but also the totality of 
beings that subsists on them, namely, the Aryan tripartition. 

There may also be a simple connection between a variety of colors 
and the fertility subsequently created on the earth. In another story of 
the ‘bald earth’, the earth invokes a dappled (pršni) cow, and various 
colors enter her. Plants then arise. 


AB V.23 1yam va alomikevagra asit saitam mantram apa$yad ayam 
gauh pr$nir akramid iti tam ayam pr$nir varna avisan nānārūpo yam- 
yam kamam akamayata yad idam kim causadhayo vanaspatayah sarvani 
rūpāņi 


This (earth) was 'hairless', as it were, in the beginning. She saw this 
mantra: "This dappled cow has come hither." This dappled, variegated 
color entered her. Whatever she desired, whatever plants, trees?!7—all 
forms—(then entered her).?!8 


According to a passage like this, it 1s the fact of variety, of whatever sort 
(such as a mixture of colors), that is life-giving. Unity is sterile.21? 


216Cf. Puhvel (1987, p. 159f.) on "the canonic colors of the Indo-European three 
social classes, white for the priests, red for the warriors, and green/blue for the produc- 
tive class." This last, of course, does not fit here. Puhvel believes that the cost of 
producing white and red garments (by bleaching and by expensive dyes, respectively) 
explains their "privileged" status, but surely color symbolism has more to do with it: 
white for light and purity, red for blood? 

217Keith (1920, ad loc.) unaccountably translates vanaspatayah as ‘birds’! 

218Cf. also SB V.1.3.3. 

?19[t is difficult not to be reminded here of the poetry of G. M. Hopkins, despite the 
great gulf between their traditions, especially “Pied Beauty,” which begins “Glory be to 
God for dappled things.” 


C H ARTERAKO 


The Wounding of the Sun 


We now know how the sun was freed from its untoward darkening 
and what good came of it. The questions remain: how did the sun get 
into this predicament in the first place, and who is Svarbhānu, the 
supposed villain of the myth, who put him there? 


A. Who Is Svarbhānu? 


The name in Vedic occurs only in this context, indeed only in the 
inflexible initial sentence of the myth (and in two subsequent verses of 
the RVic version, both times in the phrase svārbhānoh . . . māyāh ‘the 
magical powers of S.' [V.40.6, 8]). This character inflicts the fateful 
wound and disappears from the story, so the only clue we have to him 
is his name. It is, of course, notoriously difficult and dangerous to 
etymologize proper names, but in this case the etymology is obvious. 
Svārbhānu is simply a nominalized epithet, a bahuvrīhi (possessive 
compound) meaning ‘having the light of the sun’ (cf. svār-caksas- 
‘having the appearance of the sun’, svar-midha- ‘having the reward of 
the sun’, or for that matter Apala’s epithet sürya-tvac- ‘sun-skinned’, 
lit. ‘having the skin of the sun').229 This has traditionally been consid- 


220O'Flaherty rather curiously compares the phrase svārbhānur āsurāh (her ‘sunlight 
demon’) with the American television character Cookie Monster (“he eats sunlight as 
the monster eats cookies" [1981, p. 189, n. 3]), as if this phrase were instead a compound 
(*svarbhānv-āsura-) and as if āsura- were capable of governing an object. Clever, but 
grammatically impossible and semantically distorting. 
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oa we might call a proleptic name: he is called Svarbhànu 
because by his action in the myth he gets possession of the sun's light. As 
Lanman put it: "I trust it will not be deemed a forcing of the Bahuvrihi 
idea if I interpret Suvar-bhanu as "having, i.e. keeping or withholding 
the sun's beams’.”221 But, as we have seen, the myth itself gives no 
reason to believe that Svarbhānu himself actually gets the light. Rather 
it seems that the light remains in the sun, covered by various kinds of 
darkness, and shines forth again when the coverings are removed. So 
he must be one ‘having the suns light’ for some other reason. 

At this point it 1s worthwhile asking who or what else besides the 
sun has “bhanu-” and who or what else (if anything) can have the 
bhānu- of the sun. It is at this point that things become very clear. In 
the RV bhānu is posited occasionally of various beings and entities, 
Sul nc Maruts (e.g., V. 59. 1) or the A$vins' chariot (VI.62.2). It is 
regularly attributed to the sun and to Usas ‘Dawn’. But the being 
whose bhanu is most consistently mentioned is Agni, by a large mar- 
gin (there are approximately forty such passages in the RV). Even more 
important, Agnis bhānu is on a number of occasions compared with 
the suns. This comparison 1s made of no other being. 


RV II.2.8 svar Hd dīded aruséna bhānunā 
Like the sun he shone with ruddy light. 
RV II.8.4 a yah svar nd bhantind, citró vibhaty arcísa 


Who shines forth widely with his light like the sun, bright with his 


beam. 222 


In other words, to anyone familiar with the traditional phraseology of 
the RV, the epithet svarbhanu would automatically evoke Agni. So, 
unless we can find good reasons to dispute this, for a Vedic audience by 
far the most likely candidate to be Svarbhanu is the fire god Agni. 
One might object that the other constant epithet of Svarbhanu is 
Asura- ‘Asuryan’ or ‘Son of Asura’ and that this designation would 
prevent or hinder the identification of Agni and Svarbhanu, since in the 
Braāahmanņas the Asuras are the implacable foes of the Devas, the gods 
(among whom Agni is numbered). However, as is well known, the 


221Lanman 1893, p. 190; similarly Macdonell 1897, p. 160. 
222Cf. also V.26.2, VI.4.6, VII.3.6, X.43.9. 
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position of the Asuras and of the word ásura- is different in the RV 
from that in the Brāhmaņas. The Asuras are not automatically the 
villainous opponents of the Devas in this early text.223 In fact Agni is 
on a number of occasions called ásura- or compared to an ásura- — 


more than any other god in the Family Books (seven tmes—no other 
god is so called there more than two or three times).224 

The same is true of the rarer word āsurā- in the RV. Asurá- is found 
five times in the RV, twice in our hymn (svārbhānu- asurá-). In the late 
RV it is used once of Indra’s enemy Namuci (X. 131.4), but in its other 
two occurrences it refers to two gods of the highest respectability, once 
to Varuna (V.85.5) and once to Agni (III.29.11) in a passage that is a 
virtual glossary of Agni's other epithets: 


RV III.29.11 tánünápad ucyate gárbha asuró,??5 nārāšāmso bhavati 
yád vijāyate 
mātarišvā yád ámimita mātāri, vātasya sárgo abhavat 
sārīmaņi 


He is called *Tanünapàt Asura” as an embryo; he becomes 
“Narasamsa” when he is brought forth. 

*"Matari$van" when he was created in his mother: he became “Gust of 
Wind” (?) in his streaming. 


Hale sees asura- in the Svarbhanu passages as problematic or at least 
unusual,?26 but of course if Svarbhanu 1s really Agni, the difficulty 
disappears: the use of asura- here would conform to the common usage 
of ásura as epithet of Agni. 

It is possible that (Agni) Svarbhanu always has the epithet asura as a 


"For a careful consideration of ásura- and its derivatives and compounds in early 
Vedic, see W. E. Hale 1986. 

2234By Hale's count (1986, pp. 51£.); cf. also pp. 66 (derivatives in the Family Books), 
80 (ásura- in RV I, VIII- X), 102 (ásura- in AV). 

?» Notice that this passage shows the same distraction of epithet and patronymic as 
the RV Svarbhanu passages V.40.5 and .9: 


. svàrbhānuh, . . . āsuráh # 
with àsuráh occurring at the end of the pāda as here: 
tānūnāpāt. . . asurah # 


This provides another small piece of support for the identification of Svarbhānu as 
Agni. 

7?o"For the first time in this study a derivative of ásura- appears in relation to a 
demonic being" (Hale 1986, p. 64). 
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sort of pun: asurá- phonologically approximates asuryá- 'sunless', an 
adjective whose only occurrence in the RV, indeed in all of early Vedic, 
is also in the fifth (Atri) Mandala, also in an Indra hymn, here of a 
monstrous enemy of Indra. (Notice also our signature word 'darkness' 
[tamas].) 


RV V.32.6 tyám cid... $áyanam, asūryč tamasi vavrdhanim 


Even this one (did Indra smash)—(him) lying, growing in sunless 
darkness. 


Since Svarbhanu makes the world 'sunless', the pun would be appro- 
priate. 


B. What Did Svarbhanu Do to the Sun? 
1. The Piercing of the Sun E] 


With Agni as Svarbhanu, we are now in a better position to under- 
stand the actual physical manifestations of Svarbhanu’s attack. We can 
begin with the first sentence: svarbhanur và āsurāh süryam tám- 
asāvidhyat 'Svarbhānu Asura pierced the sun with darkness. The ac- 
tion of the root /vyadh is accomplished by a particular type of physical 
object, which 1s always expressed in the instrumental case. Tāmasā in 
our passage is such a weapon.227 Typical weapons with / vyadh include 
a ‘sharpened arrow or spear’ (Saru-), 


seem 


RV X.87.6 tām 4sta vidhya Sarva $í$anah 


227Tāmas- ‘darkness’ is found twice in the RV, outside of the Svarbhanu passages, 
with /vyadh (compounded with prā), but in the locative. Pra /vyadh means literally 
‘wound forth’, hence something like ‘violently throw forth in(to)’. 


RV VII. 104.3 indrasoma duskrtah . . . tamasi pra vidhyatam 
O Indra and Soma, wound the evildoers forth into darkness. 


Similar is Ī.182.6. Prá is not otherwise found with /vyadh in the RV. Given the 
idiomatic preverb and the variant case usage, these two passages scem unconnected with 
the usage in the Svarbhanu passages, where tamasa fills the grammatical slot of the 
weapon. (For more on instrumental weapons, see Watkins 1986.) In later texts tamasa 
occurs On several occasions with /vyadh outside of Svarbhanu, but presumably influ- 
enced by this widespread mythic formulation. Cf. AV III.2.5, 6 (on these passages, see 
uuiuioelow Chap. 10, E.3), XVI.7.1; TS VI.r.ro.4; JB 1.76. 
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(As) an archer, pierce him with your arrow/spear, sharpening (it). 
and immediately following in this hymn: 

RV X.87.13 Saravyā... ya, tāyā vidhya hfdaye yātudhānān 

What is (your) arrow/spear, with that pierce the sorcerers in the heart. 
a 'sharp weapon', 

RV II.30.9 ... tám tigiténa vidhya 


Pierce him with a sharp 


and ‘lightning’, 
RV 1.86.9 vidhyatā vidyūtā raksah228 
Pierce the demon with lightning. 


Consider also X.87.4, where isu- ‘arrow’ appears to be the antecedent 


of tabhir (vidhya): 


RV X.87.4 yajhaír isūh samnámamano agne, vaca Salyam 
a$ánibhir dihanah 
tabhir vidhya hidaye yatudhanan 


O Agni [note the aggressor], bending (your?) arrows around with 
(our) worships [= polishing or preparing them?], rubbing 
(your?) arrow-points with (our) speech, (as if) with stones 
[= sharpening them?], 

With these (arrows?) pierce the sorcerers in the heart.2?? 


In post-RVic texts the weapon is almost always an arrow (isu-).230 
Besides these clearly sharp or pointed implements we find in the RV 


228Note the phonological play here—vidhyata: vidyátà—two words of entirely dif- 
ferent etymology and grammatical identity (second plural imperative verb vs. instru- 
mental singular noun), but differing phonologically only in accent, aspiration of the 
second consonant, and color of the second vowel. 

2290The exact interpretation of this passage is difficult because the participles sam- 
namamano and dihanah are unclear in this context. But the point remains: the weapons 
here appear to be sharp. 

DSOCf eo. AV TI 19:2, Ill 25.1-3, 18 5 Pov 
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weapons of less well defined shape, for example, hésas- 'missile' 
(X.89.12) or ááman- ‘stone’ (II. 30.4 and cf. X.89.12, with nominative). 
Several of the weapons are qualified as ‘hot’ or ‘flaming’: 


RV X.89.12 ... vidhya.. ., tapisthena hésasa dróghamitran 
Pierce the contract breakers with the hottest missile. 
RV IV.4.1 ástàsi vídhya raksásas tápisthaih 


You are an archer. Pierce the demons with the hottest (arrows?) [cf. 
X.87.6 above]. 


RV II.30.4 ...tāpusāšneva vidhya, . . . viran 

Pierce the warriors with your heat/flame, as with a stone. 
DUM 77) tan)... arcisa vidhya... 

Pierce him with your flame. 


RV VII.104.5 agnitaptébhir yuvám asmahanmabhih / tápur- 
vadhebhir ajārebhir atrino, ni... 
vidhyitam os = 


Do ye two, with fire-/Agni-heated, stone-weaponed, heat-/flame- 
weaponed, unaging (flames) pierce the Atrins.25! 


The only weapon mentioned in the RV, besides darkness, that does 
not fall into these categories of sharp and/or heated substances is hima- 
‘snow’ in VIII. 32.26 himénavidhyad arbudam (Indra) pierced Arbuda 
with snow’. Unfortunately, this one of Indra’s exploits is otherwise 
obscure (though he harms Arbuda with other means in the RV). Per- 
haps it involves a trick, like the slaying of Namuci. Or perhaps hiména 
‘snow, cold’ is meant to evoke by direct semantic opposition the hot 
weapons we have just examined.232 [n any case the metrical and gram- 
matical parallelism between 


231Despite the similarity of name, the Atrins have nothing to do with Atri that I can 
determine. 

?3?For another case in which a RVic poet uses a semantically opposite term to evoke a 
common formula, consider 


RV 1.103.7 yāt sasántam vajrenabodhayé 'him 
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# tāmasāvidhyat — U x in the Svarbhanu passages and 

# himénavidhyat — U x here 
is striking. This particular configuration—instrumental (weapon) with 
the imperfect of /vyadh in pada initial position—is not found else- 
where in the RV. 

Thus the ideal weapon with /vyadh appears to be both pointed and 
hot, like lightning or tongues of flame. As we just saw, flames—the 
very characteristic of Agni—are several times explicitly (X.87.17) or 
implicitly (VII.104.5) the weapons. Moreover, in Agnis epithet 
svārbhānu we may see an almost teasing reference to the weapon with 
which he wounds the sun. Though bhānū- itself is not found as an 
instrumental weapon with / vyadh, it qualifies or 1s qualified by words 
related to these weapons. For example, compare 


RV X.3.5 .. .yás téjişthaih . . . bhanublur nákşati dyām 
(Agni), who with his sharpest brilliance(s) reaches heaven . 


containing féjistha- . . . (bhanu-) ‘sharpest (brilliance) to RV IL. 30.9 
(above) containing tigitēna ‘with a sharp (weapon)’. (Tējistha- and ti- 
gita- are, of course, derived from the same root.) Compare also 


RV VI.4.6 à süryo nā bhànumádbhir arkaír, ágne tatántha ródasi ví 
bhasa 


O Agni, like the sun with brilliant rays/flames, you have stretched 
across the two worlds with light, 


containing bhānumānt- arkd- ‘(brilliant) ray/flame’, to RV X.87.17 
(above) containing arcisā "with flame’. 


When you (Indra) “awakened” the sleeping serpent with your cudgel... 


As I have discussed elsewhere (1982/83, pp. 10ff.), ábodhayah is a substitute for the 
usual verb in this formula: asvapayah ‘you “put to sleep” [= killed]’. The mnemonic 
force of formula is so powerful that this type of semantic pun is possible. It is as if, in 
formal linguistics, one switched the plus/minus value of a semantic feature: [+ make to 
sleep] — [~ make to sleep], that is, ‘awaken’; or [+ hot] > [— hot], that is, ‘cold’ in 
VIII. 32.26 quoted in the text. Negating the feature does not remove it from the seman- 
tic complex. Thus, the underlying meaning of VIII. 32.26 '(Indra) pierced Arbuda with 
"snow" might be someting like '(Indra) pierced Arbuda with a heated (weapon)’. This 
relation between heat (tápas-, etc.) and 'snow/cold' (himá-) reminds us of the Ašvins 
aiding Atri in the hot earth-cleft with snow (hiména, as here), but I can see no precise 
further connection. 
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Agni himself is often the subject of /vyadh,233 in fact is so more 
often than any other god, including Indra. He 1s subject principally in 
two hymns IV.4 and X.87, directed, in Geldner's words, “An Agni den 
Unholdtóter" (To Agni the demon killer) and "An Agni den Rak- 
sastóter" (To Agni the Raksas [= type of demon] killer), respectively. 
So the root /vyadh is especially characteristic of Agni and especially in 
his righteously punishing aspect. 

Thus, already in the first sentence of the myth, the epithet 
Svarbhānu, the verb /vyadh, and the characteristīc weapons found 
with /vyadh would all immediately evoke Agni to the listening Vedic 
adept and could conjure up a particular visual 1mage: the sharpened, 
searing flames leaping towards the sky to pierce the sun and leave burnt 
and blackened spots on the surface of his perfect skin. 


2. The Māyā of Svarbhānu 


Another image 1s evoked in other parts of the RVic version. 
RV V.40.scd áksetravid yāthā mugdhó, bhūvanāny adidhayuh 


The creatures perceived like a bewildered one, not knowing the place. 


.6 abc svàrbhànor ádha yād indra maya, avó divó vārtamānā 
avahan 
gūļhām sūryam tāmasā 


Then, O Indra, when you smashed down from heaven the circling 
‘magic spells’ of Svarbhanu, (Atri found) the sun, hidden by 


darkness. 
8d svārbhānor ápa maya aghuksat 


(Atri) has hidden away the ‘magic spells’ of Svarbhanu. 


Here we have a sun not ‘pierced’ but ‘hidden’ by darkness, a swirling 
maya (magic spell), which is so encompassing that men on earth can- 
not see where they are. If we take phraseology seriously—and it is, of 
course, the whole point of my approach that we must, always, and not 


233RV IV.4.1, 5; IV.8.8; X.87.4, 6, 13, 17 (all but IV.4.5 and IV.8.8 quoted above 
passim). 
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merely when it is convenient —then this image seems incompatible 
with the first: the piercing with sharp darkness and the hiding of the 
sun by swirling darkness are different pictures. Though as images they 
are incompatible, they can be reconciled: as separate aspects of the 
attacker, Svarbhanu /Agni. Accompanying the pointed flames of the 
fire are thick clouds of smoke, which can obscure the sky from those on 
earth, indeed make even earthly features invisible. It is this other 
‘weapon’, this maya or magic effect of Agni’s, that must be involved in 
the passages just quoted. 

Elsewhere in the RV the flame of Agni and his smoke are frequently 
juxtaposed or played off against each other, allowing an easy paradox: 
he who is bright yet dark. Following is a simple example, where 
bhānū- and dhūmā- ‘smoke’ appear in sequence, both in the instru- 
mental: 


RV VL48.6 a yáh paprat bhantind ródasi ubhé, dhūmēna dhāvate divi 


(Agni,) who filled both worlds with his brilliance, flows to heaven 
with his smoke. 


It is often stated that smoke reaches to heaven. 
RV V.rr.3 dhümás te ketür abhavad divi šritāh 


Your smoke became a banner stretched to heaven. 23+ 


This passage is especially striking because it allows comparison with a 
passage of almost identical phraseology, but in which ‘smoke’ is re- 
placed by maya. 


RV V.63.4 maya vam mitravaruna divi rita, sūryo jyētiš carati citrām 
ayudham 
tam abhréna vrstyā gūhatho divi 


O Mitra and Varuna, your maya is stretched to/in the sky. The sun 
[N.B.!], the light wanders (as) a bright weapon, (but) you hide 
him in the sky with a cloud, with rain. 


Though the maya hiding the sun here is a rain cloud, the identity of 
the phrasing between V.63.4 and V.11.3: 


SIC. IV 62. VI VIL 3 VIL TOS 
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I e maya... divi Srita 
RV S uc dhumáh... divi sritah 


allows us to make the equation māyā = dhūmā '(cloud of) smoke”. 
The maya in V.63.4 interposes an impenetrable visual barrior, hides the 
sun. So also the māyā of V.40.6 and 8 in the Svarbhānu hymn. (Notice 
that all passages now under discussion come from the same Maņdala, 
hence the same family of poets.) That the māyā of V.40.6 are vār- 
tamana- ‘turning, swirling, circling’ (as smoke does) adds a further 
touch of visual verisimilitude. 

Thus the darkness in this myth has two aspects, both physical man- 
ifestations of Agni. It is, on the one hand, a weapon, piercing the sun: 
Agni's sharp flame (or rather its result, the burnt and blackened spots 
where the flame has penetrated); but, on the other, it is also the en- 
veloping clouds of smoke that hide the sun from the sight of those 
below. The deliverance of the sun must therefore also have two aspects. 
The clouds must be removed (‘smashed down’ áva /han V. 40.6; ‘hid- 
den away’ apa /guh V.40.8), so the wounded sun can be found, and 
then the wound must be healed. This helps explain the variant ways in 
which the deliverance of the sun is described. 


3. Smoke in the Skin-Disease Charm? 


The identification of maya with smoke may also explain another 
detail we left aside long ago: the asuri in the AV skin-disease charm. 235 
Recall the problem: in AV I.24 a cure for skin disease is made from a 
dark substance transformed into trees. 


AV 1.24.1 suparnó jatah prathamás, tásya tvam pittám àsitha 
tād āsurī yudhā jitā, rüpám cakre vánaspátin 


The ‘well-winged’ (sun) was born first; of it thou wast the gall. This 
the Asuri, conquered in battle (?), gave form to as trees. 


AV L24.2 āsurī cakre prathamédam kilāsabhesajām idām kilasanasan- 
am 
ānīnašat kilasam sārūpām akarat tvácam 


The Āsurī first made this a cure for kilāsa, a destroyer of kilāsa. 
She destroyed the kilasa (and) made the skin of even color/form. 


mo Chap. 6, B.3. 
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As we saw above, the elements of this charm look very like those in 
both the Svarbhanu myth and the Apālā myth: something removed 
from the sun both becomes vegetation and cures a skin disease. The 
problem lies in the creator of this cure: it is an Asuri (female Asura), 
who ought to be unfavorably viewed, and moreover she is “conquered 
in battle’ (yudha jità, vs. 1) and should therefore not have the power to 
accomplish cures. We noted above the struggles commentators have 
had with this problem. 

Who 1s the āsurī? The feminine form of this adjective is relatively 
rare in Vedic; it most commonly occurs in a widespread mantra where 
it modifies māyā 'magic power' and implicitly applies to the earth: 


VS XL69 (= TS IV.x.9:2; MS IE 7.7; lll. (J ES NEN SB VI.6.2.6) 


dímhasva devi prthivi svastáya, āsurī maya svadháya krtasi 


Be firm, O goddess earth, for well-being. Thou art the asuryan magic 
power, created by your own power. 


I will not attempt to interpret the purport of this mantra, but simply 
suggest that with the āsurī of AV L24.1 we supply māyā as well.236 

If we do this, we are immediately reminded of the māyā of 
Svarbhānu (Asura) in the RVic Svarbhānu hymn: 


RV V.40.6ab svàrbhānor ádha yād indra maya, avó divó vartamana 
avāhan 


Then, O Indra, when you smashed down from heaven the circling 
magic spells of Svarbhānu (Asura). 


„8d  svàrbhànor ápa maya aghuksat 
He hid the magic spells of Svarbhànu (Asura). 


Here we have the asuryan maya defeated, as in AV I.24.1. Moreover, 
we have identified these maya in RV V.40 as clouds of Agni's smoke. 
This veil of smoke referred to by maya is the darkness that is removed 


236This seems to some extent to be Sayana’s solution, who glosses āsurī of AV 1.24.1 
with asuranam maya ka cana stri (the maya of the Asuras, some woman or other). Cf. 
Bloomfield 1897, ad loc. 
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from the sun and that in other versions of the story becomes vegeta- 
tion.237 

What relevance does this have to the AV skin-disease charm? A 
multistep process of identifications will help illuminate the mythologi- 
cal background of this charm. We supply maya with āsurī in the charm 
on the basis of VS XI.69 (etc.) just quoted; we then identify this 
supplied māyā with the māyā of Svarbhānu Āsura in RV V.40. Since 
we interpreted the māyā in that hymn as referring to clouds of smoke 
(on the basis of the similarity between RV V. 11.3 and V.63.4, as well as 
our identification of Svarbhānu as Agni), we can interpret the āsurī 
(maya) of AV I.24 as ‘smoke’, as well. The circle is completed, and the 
charm makes sense. 

The skin-disease charm has as its mythological mainspring the leg- 
end of Svarbhānu, seen, as it were, from the asuryan side: the asuryan 
māyā/smoke is defeated and transformed into trees (= ‘hair’), yielding 
thereby a cure for skin disease, just as the sun was cured of its skin 
disease by the removal of this same maya, which became the ‘hair’ of 
the earth. I would therefore translate I.24.1cd tad asuri yudhā jitā, 
rūpām cakre vánaspátin as ‘Then the asuryan (maya/smoke) con- 
quered in battle was made into the form (of) trees’ and I.24.2ab āsurī 
cakre prathamédám kilasabhesajám as "The asuryan (māyā/smoke) was 
first made into this cure for kilasa’. 

I have spelled out the identifications that underlie this interpretation 
heavy-handedly, even though I believe the actual process for the au- 
dience was lighter, quicker, and less conscious than I, of necessity, have 
portrayed it. This process of chaining identifications may seem tor- 
tuous, and because of the many links in the chain, the results—in this 
case the interpretation of the mythological basis of the skin-disease 
charm— may seem fragile, suspect. However, I think this is our im- 
pression only because we are not of the culture that made these particu- 
lar connections. Even in our own more heterogeneous and less verbally 
acute culture, the mention of a peripheral but salient detail can evoke 
without effort a whole narrative complex associated with it. For exam- 


237]n AV I.24 it is also equated with the sun's gall (pittám). Pittám is not a particularly 
well-defined substance in Vedic, but it is worth noting that it is identified with Agni in a 
welleapiested mantra (AV XVIII.3.5 = VS XVIL6, TS IV.6.1.2, MS IL. 10.1, KS 
XVII. 17, SB IX.1.2.27) ágne pittám apam asi ‘O Agni, thou art the gall of the waters’. 
Cf. Filliozat 1949, p. 137, for this identification in Ayurvedic medicine. This gives us 
another indirect connection between the cure of the skin disease kilasa and Agni. 
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ple, a trail of bread crumbs conjures up a witch, an oven, a gingerbread 
house, and two children; the mention of porridge does the same for 
three bears, three beds, and a girl with golden hair. The links in these 
chains are forged so early and so firmly that we are not aware of the 
oddity of these associative connections. 


C. The Svarbhanu Myth as Reflecting the Physical World 
1. Catastrophic Events 


Let us return to the Svarbhānu myth proper and look briefly at real 
world analogies to these mythical events: what in the physical world 
could suggest a crisis of such cosmic dimensions that the sun itself 
needs to be rescued? The answer given in the past has always been an 
eclipse, but this makes sense neither physically nor mythically. 

The obscuring of the sun by smoke could be a relatively common 
occurrence. A sufficiently serious fire of the dimensions of a forest fire 
will produce a blanket of smoke through which the sun temporarily 
cannot penetrate. What about the darkness that pierces the sun? This 
question yields a more speculative—and more interesting— possibility. 
When I first presented the Svarbhānu myth as a paper,?38 I had consid- 
ered and rejected the possibility that the myth depicts sunspots, since I 
had assumed that sunspots are invisible to the naked eye and therefore 
had not been discovered before the invention of the telescope. How- 
ever, at the presentation of the paper H. Scharfe suggested the pos- 
sibility of sunspots and has since kindly supplied me with a wealth of 
material concerning ancient observations of sunspots, primarily by the 
Chinese, but also intermittently elsewhere.239 Indeed, I think it quite 


?5BAt the American Oriental Society Annual Meeting, Los Angeles, Spring 1987. 

259Following are excerpts from Professor Scharfe’s extensive communication to me 
on the history of sunspot observation, along with the references he supplied me. 

“Was it physically possible for the Vedic Indians or, for that matter, premodern man 
in general to observe sunspots? 

"There is overwhelming evidence that this was indeed possible or even likely. While it 
is normally not advisable to look at the sun for any length of time, the sun can often be 
observed with impunity during sunrise and sunset, especially when the air is hazy; it can 
also be observed through the haze of forest fires (my italics) or reflected in water. . . . 

“The earliest recording of sunspots may be ascribed to Theophrastos (370-290 B.C.), 
the learned disciple of Aristotle. . . . But the idea that the sun may not be pure after all 
was repugnant to Europeans, and thus various observations of sunspots were neglected 
or explained away as passings of one of the interior planets. The death of Charlemagne 
in A.D. 814 was preceded either in 807 or 814 by a large sunspot that could be seen for 
seven or eight dā e 
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likely that sunspots are the physical model for the myth. Given the 
importance of the sun in Vedic religion, seeing such a serious and 
inexplicable blemish on it would surely have provoked a mythological 
and ritual response. Since, as Scharfe has suggested (see n. 239), sun- 
spots could be detected relatively easily through a haze of smoke, the 
association of fire and smoke with the phenomenon is not surpris- 
ing.240 

I do not want to imply by this that the Svarbhanu myth is, in simple 
nature-mythology fashion, primarily or only “about” sunspots. Mere- 
ly that this remarkable and presumably unsettling phenomenon has 


€ 


been incorporated into the mythology and, along with the other "is- 
sues" found in myth, dealt with. 


2. Cyclical Events 


Although I believe that, insofar as this myth makes reference to [“‘is 
about"] natural phenomena, it refers to sunspots, I also think that the 
myth has been incorporated (co-opted) into a more routine and pre- 
dictable part of the ritual cycle. Observable sunspots, after all, are rare 
and (at least for premodern astronomers) unexpected phenomena— 


“There are a number of observations of sunspots by Arab and European authorities 
before Galilei; Galilei observed sunspots with the aid of a telescope and projection on 
paper. 

“The primary tradition in the observation of sunspots was, however, in China. The 
first clear reference goes back to the year 28 B.c., and careful records were kept from 
then on. 122 major sunspots are recorded in the years from 28 B.C. to 1638 A.D... . 
The observation of sunspots goes probably way back beyond 28 s.c. Sunspots were 
called wu which means ‘crow’ as well as ‘black,’ and the myth of a crow in the sun was 
traditional in the time of the Chou and early Han dynasties. A silk painting showing a 
crow in the sun was excavated from a tomb dating from the middle of the second 
NODUM BC . 

(References: Sarton 1947, pp. 69-71; Needham 1959, pp. 434-36; Bray and 
Loughhead 1964, p. 1; Roy 1982, p. 495.) 

A report in the Boston Globe (Alan M. MacRobert, “Sun Sure to Produce More 
Dazzling Light Shows,” April 3, 1989) also confirms the visibility of some sunspots: 
“Early in March, a gigantic dark spot appeared on the face of the sun. Unlike most 
sunspots it was so big that it could easily be seen with no optical aid other than a suitable 
uu also Schove 1950; 1983, pp. xi, 2, 36—38, 39, 51-69; Clark and Stephenson 
1978; Eddy 1980; Bicknell 1968 (I am grateful to Robert Burkhardt for this last refer- 
ence). Sunspot activity occurs in eleven-year cycles, but I have not found any mythic or 
ritual consciousness of this fact in Svarbhanu. 

240Indeed, “in medieval Russia in 1365 and 1371 the smoke from forest fires made the 
sun appear ‘bloody’ and sunspots are clearly described in, e.g., the Niconovsky chroni- 
cle” chove 1950, p. 22 [1983, p. 36]. 
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unsettling for precisely this reason—and the vast, creaking machine of 
ritual would not provide a regular place to "deal" with them. But other 
things regularly happen to the sun; most disturbing perhaps is the 
gradual shortening of the day after the summer solstice as the sun 
progresses south wards from its northernmost point. It should come as 
no surprise that this yearly progress is treated, and thereby controlled, 
pantus! 

This is the year-long Sattra (‘session’) known as the Gavamayana or 
(literally) ‘progress of the cows’.24! The whole design of the Sattra 
mimics the shape of the year, with the endpoints the two solstices; this 
design is explicitly recognized by the Brahmanic commentators. The 
Sattra begins at the beginning of the new year, at the time of the winter 
solstice, and the year 1s divided into two complementary periods of six 
months. In general, the ritual activities of the second period exactly 
reverse the actions of the first, producing a sort of bilateral symme- 
try.242 Two especially important days are celebrated: the Visuvant Day 
(also known as the Divākīrtya Day, after the name of its first sāman) 
between the two six-month periods and the Mahāvrata Day at the end. 
In accounts of this ritual, both ancient and modern, the Visuvant Day 
has been overshadowed by the Mahavrata Day, the latter including as it 
does harp, lutes, drums, singing and dancing female slaves, and in 
some versions ritual copulation (see, e.g., MSS VII.2.7). But it is the 
Visuvant Day that will engage our attention here. 

Visuvant- means ‘having equal sides’, ‘midmost’, and it must refer 
to the summer solstice, surrounded by exactly equivalent halves of the 
year.243 This 1s implied by the complementarity of the six-month 
halves of ritual observance and is in fact explicitly stated in the KB: 


KB XXV.1 sasan māsān udann eti sad avrttams tasmat sattrinah sad 
evordhvan maso yanti sad avrttan 


«Ci Hillebrandt T897 8757 Eggeling, SB II.426f.; BSS XVI.13-23; ApSS 
AXL:rs=23; MSS Vil24ij=VIV28 Vans I2 C 

*42This bilateral arrangement gives rise to a predictable metaphor, of the Sattra as a 
man, with the central Visuvant Day as his trunk and the two six-month periods as his 
limbs. 


PB IV.7.1 ātmā và esa samvatsarasya yad visuvān paksāv etāv abhito bhavatah 


The Visuvant (Day) is the body (/the trunk) of the year; on both sides of it are 
these two halves (/ wings). 


C alsovA pcs 
"It could, of course, theoretically also refer to the winter solstice, but that is impos- 
sible here, given that the Sattra begins at that time. 
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It (the sun) goes north for six months, then six months reversed; 
therefore the performers go for six months forward, then for six months 
reversed. 


The period immediately surrounding the Visuvant Day 1s charac- 
terized by more concentrated ritual activity than the relatively tranquil 
months before and after. Right before and right after this day are two 
periods of three Svarasaman Days, which are themselves sandwiched 
by an Abhijit Day (before) and a Visvajit Day (afterwards). All this 
seems designed to mark out the Visuvant Day for special notice. On 
this day itself the complementarity characterizing the entire Sattra is 
emphasized by making the offerings first in the usual order and then 
reversed. 


ĀpšS XXI.21.6 tàn ūrdhvān avrttams ca visuvati 


On the Visuvant (Day) (they offer) them ascending [1.e., in the usual 
order] and reversed. 


Between these two sets of offerings, an extra one is made—to Surya, 
with a particular verse—as we see in the immediately following pas- 
Sage: 


ApSS XXL.21.7 tesam madhye sauryam ud u tyam jatavedasam iti 


In the middle of these (offerings) (they offer) one to Surya, [with the 
V SEV so. T] Up (they carry) this Jatavedas . . . " 


Moreover, there is an extra victim sacrificed, an unblemished white 
goat again to Surya.244 


AB IV.19 sauryam pašum anyanga$vetam savaniyasyopalambhyam 
alabheran sūryadevatyam hy etad ahah 


They should sacrifice an unmarked white animal to Sürya in addition 
to the (normal) one for the pressing day. For this day has Surya as its 
deity. 


244 Cf. MSS VIL2.5-4, ApSS XXI.23.1, BSS XVl.14, VarSS 1IL.2.3.23, ŠāūkhšS 
X1.13.8—9. 
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The verses accompanying this victim are RV I.115.1-6, beginning 
with vs. 1 citrám devānām ūd agad ánikam "The bright face of the gods 
has arisen'.245 

All of this ought to bring to mind a number of details we have 
already learned about the Svarbhānu myth. It ought to, because the 
Svarbhanu myth is explicitly linked to the Visuvant Day (and/or its 
surrounding Svarasaman Days) in most of its tellings in PB, JB, and 
KB.246 In some of these passages the Svarasaman Days are the remedy 
used to free the sun, in others the Divakirtya Samans;247 as just noted, 
both the Svarasaman Days and Divākīrtya Sāmans are prominent parts 
of the Gavāmayana ritual. The white goat sacrificed for Surya reminds 
us of the white ewe that 1s the final result of the wiping away of the 
sun's darkness. Moreover, the verses that accompany the extra libation 
to Surya (RV 1.50.ī1) and the sacrifice of the goat (RA mimm ES 
exactly the same verses we saw above recited at the midday pressing, as 
the gold piece/sun is brought up from the ghee and unwrapped— just 
before gold is given to the Atreya priest.248 

In other words, it seems that the Svarbhanu myth, though originally 
concerning something else, that is, sunspots, was regularly associated 
with, and narrated at, the summer solstice, and some of its mythic 
details have been incorporated into the ritual, just as some of the ritual 
details of the Visuvant Day have been plugged into some versions of 
the myth. Why? 

The other myth regularly told at this point in the Gavamayana is one 
we have already examined:249 the gods fear the sun will fall from the 


2 According to SankhSS XI.13.9. 

246] e., the Brahmanas of the Sama and Rig Vedas: PB IV.5.2, IV.6.13, as well as 
XXIII.16.2; JB II.386, 390; KB XXIV.3. PB XXIII.16.2 is not in the Gavamayana 
section proper, as the other two passages cited are, but in a section concerning the 
second 21-day rite. However, this 21-day rite is clearly simply an abbreviated 
Gavamayana taking place around the summer solstice. It includes as its centerpiece three 
Svarasaman Days, a Divakirtya (= Visuvant) Day, and three more Svarasaman Days 
(PB XXIII.16.1), just as the Gavamayana does. It is specifically prescribed for the 
summer, when the sun is hottest, as we saw above. 


PB XXIII.16.8 naidaghiya upeyuh 
.9 tad dhy esa pratitejistham tapati 


.8 They should undertake (this rite) in summer. 
.9 For at that time this (sun) heats most sharply. 


247Svarasāman Days: PB IV.5.2, JB II.386, KB XXIV.3; Divakirtya Samans: PB 
IV.6.13, JB 1-390. l 
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sky, and they secure it on all sides (visuvant- seeming an appropriate 
term here). The telling of both myths seems a sort of preventive mea- 
sure: the sun is at its strongest and highest. Though one might think 
this would lead to celebration, it may at the same time give rise to 
anxiety and depression?50 about the long inevitable progress to the 
comparative weakness and darkness at the winter solstice. By remind- 
ing the hearers that the sun has been released from worse darkness 
before, it may allay their fears as the yearly darkness begins, ever so 
slowly, to return. 

Notice also that the appropriate place in the soma sacrifice both to 
tell and to reenact this myth is what we might term the daily equivalent 
of the summer solstice, namely, the midday pressing, when the sun is 
at its highest during the day. 


D. What Did the Sun Say? RV V.40.7 


A few problems in the myth of Svarbhānu remain to unravel. The 
identification of Svarbhanu as Agni may cast some light on the most 
obscure verse of the RVic treatment of this myth, vs. 7—a verse I 
confess I am still not completely certain about. 


RV V.40.7 mà mām imám tāva sántam atra, irasya drugdhó bhiyása 
ni gārīt 
tvám mitró asi satyārādhās, tat mehāvatam varunas ca raja 


EXE EU O Atri, let him not, deceived/misled by envy (2) and 
fear, swallow me, being this one of yours. 
You are an ally25!/Mitra, whose gifts are true; do you 
two, (you) and King Varuņa, help me here.” 


This is the one piece of direct speech in this hymn, always presumed to 
be, no doubt rightly, the words of Sūrya, the sun.252 It 1s the exact 
centerpiece of the myth as well, lying between vss. 5—6 and 8—9, and it 
is the centerpiece of the eclipse theory as well. The famous phrase mà 


250A feeling I confess to having at the summer solstice: it's all downhill from now on. 

251My translation of the common noun mitrá- (masc.) as ‘ally’ (rather than friend) 
follows that of Brereton 1981; see esp. pp. 25ff. for discussion. 

252Since this verse comes immediately after the statement (vs. 6d) turīyeņa brāhmaņā- 
vindad átrih ‘Atri found (it) with the fourth formulation’, it is tempting to see the verse 
as being the fourth formulation, but this makes no sense in context. 
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mam... nigārīt Let him not swallow me’ is the evidence that allows 
the Svarbhanu myth to be compared with the later Rāhu myth, in 
which Rāhu swallows the sun. It is also, I hasten to add, the only piece 
of such evidence in Vedic,253 and, as 1t turns out, the phrase can easily 
be understood in the context of the Vedic myth as we have reconstruct- 
ed it. It is indeed the easiest part of this verse to understand. 

If Svarbhanu is Agni, the sun’s fear of being swallowed 1s justified, 
for Agni is one of the most voracious beings in the RV. In his benev- 
olent guise as ritual fire, he 'eats' the oblations offered him; as uncon- 
trolled and destructive fire, he ‘eats’ anything in his path. In either case 
he is one of the most common subjects of the root /ad ‘eat’ in the RV, 
and also appears once as subject of the relatively rare root /gir 'swal- 
low', the root found in (ní) garit: 


RV X.27.13  pattó jagāra pratyáncam atti 


(Agni)25+ swallowed (him) from the foot (up); he eats him from 


behind. 


Another passage graphically illustrates the pitiless devouring nature 
even of the ritual fire: 


RV X.79.4 jāyamāno mātārā gárbho atti 


(Even) while being born, the embryo [= Agni] eats its parents [1.e., 
the kindling sticks]. 


So, by saying ‘let him not swallow me’ in V.40.7, the sun is simply 
expressing fear of one of Agnis well-known devastating charac- 
teristics. 

There may also be here a semantic pun on the name CH JSS 
addressed at the end of pada a. (Note that (ní)garıt ends paai SE 
shared position puts these two words in perceivable relation to each 
other.) Atri is derived by most ancient and modern etymologies from 


?53Except, potentially, for ápavratena, for which see below. 

254On fire as subject here, cf. Geldner, ad loc. The other occurtencestany Gintama 
be riddling and mysterious (as indeed is V.40.7) and are not terribly helpful for in- 
terpreting V.40.7. However, compare the occurrence of the root in the flood story 
above (SBM 1.8.1.3 [= SBK II.7.3.2]), in which the verb expresses the inescapable 
violence of creatures against their own kind: uta mátsyo eva mátsyam gilati [SBK girati] 
‘And fish swallows/devours fish’. 
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the root /ad ‘to eat’ (via *ad-tri-).255 For an explicit statement of this 
derivation of the name, we must wait till the BAU, in a passage we 
have already examined. 


SB XIV.5.2.6 (= BAU(M) IL2.4) våg evātrir vācā hy ánnam adyáté 
'ttir ha vai nāmaitād yád átrir iti 


Duugsesoeech- For by speech food is eaten. So "Atri" is really “atti” 
(eating) by name. 


However, already in early Vedic prose the adjective atrí-, always femi- 
nine and always modifying praja- ‘creature’, clearly means ‘eating, 
devouring’, always in opposition to adyá- ‘to be eaten, devoured’, as in 
a passage we examined in another context: 


MS I.10.13 yéyám Uttara védir ya atrīļ prajās tāsām esa yónih . . . 
yéyám dāksiņā védir ya adyah prajās tasam esa yónih 


The northern altar is the womb of the devouring creatures... . The 
southern altar is the womb of the creatures to be devoured.256 


Though this potentially negative characteristic of our hero Atri oddly 
enough seems not to figure in his mythology, there are a set of evil 
beings named atrín-, already well attested in the RV, who can reasona- 
bly be translated ‘devourers’.257 The synchronic derivation of Atri's 
name would certainly be obvious to a Vedic speaker. 

In RV V.40.7 then, the concept 'swallow' may have occurred to the 
sun (rather than some other kind of fiery destruction) as a sort of ironic 
pcs xoc name of his rescuer: ‘you (an ally, though also) a 
devourer (atri), keep him from devouring me’. 

This leaves us the rest of the verse to deal with, and it is far more 
intractable. Here are the questions it raises: (1) Why is Svarbhanu 
‘misled by jealousy and fear’? (2) Are both halves of the verse addressed 
to Atri, or is the second half addressed to someone else? If the latter, 


255Cf. Bergaigne, 1878—83, vol. 2, pp. 467-68; Macdonell 1897, p. 145; Wackernagel- 
Debrunner, AIG, 2.2, p. 710; Mayrhofer, KEWA, s.v. However, Mayrhofer, KEWA, 
vol. 3, Nachtr., p. 626, and EWA I, p. 59, has become less certain of this etymology. 
Note also Oldenberg’s skepticism (Noten, ad IE.8.5). Even if this is not the correct 
diachronic etymology, the perceived synchronic connection would allow such a pun to 
be made. 

256Also MS IV.5.1, 6.3; KS XXVII.8, XXVIIL 10, XXXVI.7; TS VI.4.10.4-5. 

EIL RV VIE104-5. in Chap. 10, B.ī, and n. 255. 
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who is it? (3) Why does the sun ‘belong’ to Atri, and why ıs this 
expressed the way it 1s? I have only partial answers to these guestions. 

Let us begin with the first guestion, for which I have some spec- 
ulative answers (which so far lack complete textual support). By at- 
tributing Svarbhanu’s actions to his being irasyā drugdhó bhiyāsā ‘mis- 
led by jealousy and fear', the sun may be trying to put the best face on 
things. With drugdhá- 'misled', he seems to be implying that the 
alleged grounds for Svarbhānu's attack are untrue. If I am right about 
what these are, he is disputing the accuracy of the accusation of a truly 
heinous crime. With the words irasya and bhiyása ‘by/with jealousy 
and fear’,258 he is perhaps imputing other motives to Agni, motives 
that make sense given the relation between the sun and the fire. 

These two beings are in a sense rivals and brothers, being the twin 
lights of the universe—Surya in heaven, Agni on earth. Indeed, as we 
saw above, in at least one story, the two are together in the same womb 
before birth and may be rivals. But Surya is more powerful, since he is 
entirely outside human control, and more important to men, since life 
on earth depends on his continued rising. Agni may be jealous of 
Surya's greater eminence and also fearful of being overwhelmed by 
him, fearful, too, perhaps of the cosmic consequences of Surya’s un- 
punished crime.25? But I advance these speculations without complete 
confidence, and think that the significance ofirasyā drugdhó bhiyāsā260 
may rest on parts of the myth that are for us unrecoverable. 

Other parts of the verse are more amenable to investigation. To 
whom is this verse addressed? It 1s generally assumed that Atri is the 
addressee throughout,26! given the vocative atre in pada a; in this case 


?55[t is syntactically possible that drugdháh is not to be construed with the two 
instrumentals, which would then be instrumentals of cause: 'let him, misled/deceived, 
not swallow me because of jealousy and fear'. This alternative does not appreciably 
change the meaning or improve our ability to understand the verse. Furthermore, the 
placement of these instrumentals, flanking the past participle, suggests a close syntactic 
connection with that word. Lanman (1893, p. 188f.) construes bhiyásà with the sun: “I 
am thine, yet sore affrighted,” but RVic word order does not seem to me to be that free. 

259 he references to Agni and Surya in Vedic literature are so extensive that I have not 
been able to go through all of them systematically. However, I would not be surprised 
to find other references to rivalry and fear in their relationship. 

26°One of the problems with this phrase is that our usual method of examining verbal 
parallels offers little help; in fact, it creates some more puzzlement in the usage of 
drugdhá-. The linguistic details of this problem I will treat elsewhere. 

61This interpretation is clear in O’Flaherty’s translation (1981, p. 188): “for I am 
yours, Atri. You are my friend, whose favour is real. I hope that both you and King 
Varuna will help me now." The interpretation is not entirely explicit in Geldner, but it 
seems the most likely way to interpret his translation and note. 
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pada c, tvám mitro asi, is ordinarily translated ‘you [= Atri] are a 
friend...’ rather than the otherwise possible ‘you are Mitra’. It is 
undoubtedly the case that the first half of the verse is addressed to Atri. 
However, for reasons of syntax and vocabulary, I think the second half 
is directed elsewhere. 

Pada d is a sort of disguised vayav indra$ ca construction, a construc- 
tion in which two beings are subjects of a second-person dual verb, one 
of them addressed in the vocative and the other appended in the nomi- 
native (type ‘do ye two—you, O X, and (that fellow) Y’ (e.g., vayav 
[voc., "O Vāyu | indras [nom., (that) Indra ] ca). 


RV V.40.7cd tvām mitró asi. . ., tai mehavatam várunas ca raja 


Neusare am ally... Do ye two, (you, O X) and king Varuna, help 
mne here. 


This syntactic fact, the vāyav indraš ca construction, has an important, 
indeed inescapable, semantic implication. All vayav indra$ ca construc- 
tions involve already well-established pairs of beings, pairs that enter 
into substantially attested dvandvas (pair compounds), for example, 
indrā-visņū, mitrā-vāruņā, and so forth.262 Chance pairs of gods or 
men do not occur in this construction. Yet the standard interpretation 
of V.40.7 would require a pair vāruņā-ātrī- (or ātrī-vāruņā-), which 
would be unprecedented in the construction. 

So, in pada c it seems better to supply as referent of tvám a god who 
is regularly associated with Varuna and can enter into a dvandva with 
him. The obvious answer might seem to be Mitra (the dvandva mitrā- 
vāruņā being extremely well attested), especially given the statement in 
c tvam mitró asi (you are Mitra/an ally), yielding a translation of cd 
‘you are Mitra; do ye two, (you) and king Varuna, help me here’. 


Brereton (1981, pp. 42f.) singles out this passage as showing an unprecedented, or at 
least unusual, relation between gods and men: “It is primarily the responsibility of gods 
to help men which is emphasized. There 1s, however, at least one example of a god 
pleading with a man for help in accordance with an alliance. This is V.40.7, in which the 
sun calls upon Atri to rescue him from the evil Svarbhānu.” Brereton translates pada c 
as "You are an ally whose care is true.” If, as I argue, the addressee of this pada is Indra, 
then the anomaly that Brereton perceives disappears; Sürya 1s calling on another god for 
help, not on a mortal. Note, in addition, that, according to Brereton, Indra is one of the 
gods who most characteristically enters into mitrá-s ‘alliances’ (pp. 34, 39). 

For other translations of this passage and further discussion, see Jamison 1988, n. 36. 

262As I have shown elsewhere (Jamison 1988). Consult this article for further discus- 
sion of the construction and of the substantial earlier literature on the subject. 
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However, I think the answer 1s more likely Indra, who also freguently 
appears in a dvandva with Varuna (indrā-vāruņā, over forty times). 
Mitra has not otherwise been mentioned in the hymn, but Indra has 
already been identified as aiding the rescue of the sun in the previous 
verse and, indeed, in the vocative. 


RV V.40.6ab svārbhānor ádha yád indra maya, avó divó vārtamānā 
avāhan 


When, O Indra, you smashed down from heaven the circling magic 
powers of Svarbhanu . . . 


Moreover, the other epithet of the being addressed in 7c 1s satyáradhas- 
"whose gifts are true'. In every other occurrence of this word in the RV 
except one,263 it is applied to Indra (six times total). 


RV IV.24.2 sā sūstuta indrah satyáradhah 
The well-praised Indra, whose gifts are true... 


It 1s a characteristic epithet of Indra and would evoke him in this 
context. 

Verse 7 then is addressed to two different beings, both mentioned in 
the previous verse. Sūrya first speaks to Atri, then turns to Indra, 
mentioning also his companion Varuņa. This change of addressees may 
well be signalled by the use of the personal pronoun tvám at the 
beginning of pāda c.264 Unfortunately neither Indra nor Varuna figures 
in the later Svarbhānu stories, and we only know of Indra's precise role 
from RV V.40.6ab, just quoted. It 1s useful to remember, however, that 
Indra is often credited with ‘finding the sun’ in cosmogonic contexts, 
so his aid in this later solar crisis would be likely to be solicited. 
Among many passages, consider 


RV III.39.5 satyām tád indro dašābhir dāšagvaih, suryam viveda 
tamasi ksiyantam 


This is true: Indra, along with the ten Dašagvas, found the sun, 
(which was) dwelling in darkness. 


265W]1.41.3, where the referent is Bhaga, the ‘Distributor’. 
264For the use of personal pronouns in direct speech for deixis and disambiguation, 
see Jamison, forthcoming, a; also Insler’s comments on that paper in the same volume. 
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The last puzzle of RV V.50.7 is the phrase mām imām tāva sán- 
tam . . . (lit. ‘me, being this one of yours’)— puzzling as to both mean- 
ing and syntax. Why does the sun say he is Atri's and why does he 
express it this way? There is no textual evidence for the sun's belonging 
to Atri, certainly none for his belonging to Atri prior to this event 
(though their experiences are parallel, as we saw). The only way this 
can be sensibly interpreted is that Surya is making a promise or a 
proposition: ‘I will be yours, if you help me’. One would expect a 
* subjunctive in such a statement (*asani tava), but in combining the two 
clauses, the putative subjunctive was converted into a present participle 
(there being, of course, no modal participles and no future at all to the 
verb /as ‘to be’).265 

But why the imám 'this one here'? This use of the demonstrative 
with the personal pronoun (mam imám, lit. ‘this me’) is quite unprece- 
dented, but the sun, of course, 1s in an unprecedented situation and 
must make use of extreme verbal measures. I think that the added 
imám is to emphasize the here and now of the sun's declaration, the 
specificity of his promise of fealty to Atri.266 “I, this (sun) here and 
now, will be yours, O Atri, [if you help meļ.” It is perhaps like the 
“hereby” of English performative verbs” “I hereby promise. . . .”267 

This immediacy may also be signalled by a pun268 on the vocative 
eae end of the pada. This vocative appears as atra in sandhi 


(before i-): 


RV V.40.7 ma mam imām táva sántam atra, (irasya "E 


265We might work with a different semantic possibility suggested by sántam. The 
present participle of the verb as ‘to be’, especially in the nominative, is often a 
concessive, roughly meaning ‘although’; this value is not unknown for oblique cases of 
this participle as well. 


RV X.114.5 suparņām viprah kaváyo vácobhir, ékam sántam bahudhā kalpayanti 


The seers, the poets arrange the bird, (though) being (only) one, in many ways, 
with their words. 


However, taking sántam in this way in V.40.7 seems to me only to cause more problems 
in interpretation: ‘Let him not swallow me, although I am yours (?!)’. 

266The linguistic argumentation leading to this conclusion is complex, and I will 
present it elsewhere. 

267A performative verb is one which by simply being uttered performs the action 
expressed by the verb. Examples include verbs like "promise," "warn." A common 
informal test for performatives in English is whether "hereby" can be appropriately 
inserted into the utterance. 

268Different from the pun on the name just discussed. 
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This atra is identical, save for lack of accent, with the adverb ātra ‘here’. 
Hence, atra may be interpreted not merely as the sun's urgent address 
to his potential rescuer Atri, but also as a sign, along with imám, of the 
"presentness" of his promise. Recall that the same pun on ātra ‘here’ 1s 
responsible for Atri's name in the SB account of his birth, when the 
gods, having gathered up the aborted remains, keep saying, átraivá 
tagd Isat (all her 

Thus, in RV V.40.7, the centerpiece of the Svarbhānu hymn, the sun 
makes this strong statement and pledge of possession, that the sun will 
be Atri's. This then is acted out ritually by the gift of gold to the Ātreya 
at the midday pressing,269 since gold is equivalent to the sun. This 
gold, remember, is often called atri-hiraņya- "the gold of Atri’, and is 
closely connected to the ritual enactment of the freeing of the sun at 
this same pressing. 

I do not claim to have solved all the problems in this difficult verse; 
the notorious allusive difficulty of dialogue in the RV is here com- 
pounded by having just a snatch of it, from only one mouth. But it 
does seem clear that this verse can be interpreted consistently with the 
myth as we have thus far constructed it, even with the identification of 
Agni with Svarbhānu. 


E. What Did the Sun Do Wrong? 


Now we arrive at the last major crux in our myth. If Svarbhānu is 
not the Eclipse Demon or some other wicked Asura, but our familiar 
and basically virtuous Agni, then we must revise our ideas of the 
whole mainspring of the action. It no longer appears that the innocent 
sun is wounded in a wanton act of violence, a kind of celestial mug- 
ging. If Agni attacked him, then Agni may have had a reason—the sun 
may have deserved it. In fact, there is a good deal of evidence that he 
did. On several occasions he is said to need a Prāyašcitti- an 'expiation'. 


KS XI.s (= TS IL. 1.2.2, PB XXIII. 16.2) svàrbhànur va āsurās sūr- 
yam tāmasāvidhyat sā nā vyārocata tásmai devah prāyašcittim aichan 


Svarbhānu Āsura pierced the sun with darkness. He did not shine 
forth. The gods sought an expiation for him. 


5 Chap. 9 C ande um 
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Now, of course, a Prāyašcitti is necessary for all sorts of mistakes, 
including minor and often unavoidable or unintentional infractions of 
the myriad ritual prescriptions; it does not necessarily imply that a 
major breach of the moral code has been committed. It may be that by 
its unavoidable inability to shine, the sun incurred the need for an 
explation. But it could well be something more serious. Indeed in an 
AV passage clearly alluding to this myth, the sun has to be freed from 
énas-, a word about as close to 'sin' as we get in Vedic. 


AV II.10.8 suryam rtám támaso grahya ádhi, deva muncánto asrjan 
nír énasah 


The gods, freeing the sun (and the truth?)279 from the seizure of 
darkness, released (him) from sin.27! 


What 1s this énas? Bloomfield dismisses it: "The moralizing cause of 
the sun's mishap, his énas- (sin), 1s not expressed distinctly anywhere, 
nor is it to be taken au grand sérieux. 272 However, though there seems 
to be no outright legal indictment273 of the sun for this énas- in Vedic, 
there are some strong indications as to the nature of the deed, and it is 
serious. 


1. Prajapati’s Incest 


Let us turn to another extremely familiar tale in Brahamanic my- 
thology, Prajapati's incest with his daughter, Usas. The opening of this 


270The interpretation of rtá- in this verse is not clear. Whitney (AV, ad loc., seemingly 
followed by Lüders 1959, vol. 2, p. 635, n. 1) takes it as a functioning past participle of 
the root /r (pres. rnóti, etc.) and translates: "The Gods, releasing from the seizure of 
darkness the sun whom it had befallen, let him loose from sin" (my italics). But I think it 
highly unlikely that the composer of this hymn could have had any reasonable expecta- 
tion that his hearers would interpret an rtá- as anything but the extremely common and 
semantically crucial word rtá- ‘truth’. In other words, though a real past participle r-tá- 
could have been easily formed, I very much doubt that anyone would have formed it in 
competition with the semantically specialized rtá- already existent. There would simply 
be too much possibility of confusion. Thus, I think it best to take it as belonging to the 
familiar rtá- ‘truth’, though this otherwise does not figure in the myth. So Bloomfield 
(1897, ad loc. ). 

27! The AV makes another connection between grāhi- ‘seizure’ and tamas- ‘darkness’, 
this time with our verb /vyadh ‘pierce’, in 


AV IIL2.5 grāhyāmitrāms tāmasā vidhya šātrūn 
Pierce the enemies with "seizure", the rivals with darkness. 


272Bloomfield 1897, p. 294. 
273Like the indrasya kilbisàni passages discussed above, Chap. 2, A.3. 
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myth is not as rigid as Svarbhānu, but it generally has a form like the 
following: 


MS III.6.s  prajápatir vai svam duhitáram ádhyaid usásam 
Prajapati 'approached' his own daughter, Dawn (Usas). 


The relevant passages are the following:?74 


MS IIL6.5  prajápatir vai svam duhitáram ādhyaid usásam tásya rétah 
pārāpatat té devā abhisámagachanta . . . tad Gdagrbhnan . . . téna yajnám 
atanvanta 


Prajāpati 'approached' his own daughter, Dawn (Usas). His seed flew 
forth.275 The gods approached (it) together (. . . and) picked it up... . 
With it they stretched the worship. 


MS IV.2.12 prajápatir vai svam duhitáram abhyākāmayatosāsam sā 
rohíd abhavat tām í$yo bhūtvādhyait tāsmā ápavratam achadayat tám 
āyatayābhiparyāvartata tásmad và ábibhet sò 'bravīt pašūnām tvà pátim 
karomy átha me mā stha iti. . . tám abhyāyātyāvidhyat sò ’rodit tad và 
asyaitān nama rudrá íti . . . táto yát prathamám rétah parapatat tád agnina 
páryainddha . . . táto yád atyásravat tad brhaspatir ūpāgrhņāt 


Prajapati desired his own daughter, Dawn (Usas). She became a red 
doe.276 He, having become a buck, 'approached' her. It seemed ‘against 


274A very abbreviated version is found in PB VIII.2. 10. 

2/2)n pata pat tly forth , see above, Chiapas, Gare 

276The transformation of Ūsas and Prajapati into red doe (rohit-) and buck (fSya-), 
respectively, happens in several versions (MS IV.2.12, AB III.33, JB III.262 [where 
Prajapati becomes rather a prsata- ‘speckled deer']. This may seem irrelevant to the 
story as a whole, but the transformations carry with them an associative baggage of 
their own. First, the transformation of a woman into a rohít is used in another tale as a 
stratagem to escape unwanted sexual advances. In the TS a woman effects this change to 
run away from the Gandharvas, this time with success. 


TS VI. 1.6.5—6 (té devà abruvant strikama vat gandharva striyā nis krinaméti té 
vaca striyam ékahayanim krtvā taya nír akrīņant) sā rohíd rüpám krtvā 


gandharvébhyah // apakrámyatisthat 


(The gods said, "The Gandharvas are fond of women. Let's ransom (the soma) 
with a woman." They, having made Speech into a woman one year old, ran- 
somed (soma) with her.) She, having made herself a red doe in form, having run 
away from the Gandharvas, (just) stood (there). 


On the other hand, the coupling of rohít- and rsya- seems to have been something of a 
byword for sexual activity (like ‘rabbits’ in modern English?), as in a verse occurring in 
two AVic hymns devoted to the curing of impotence: 
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commandment' to him (Rudra). He (Rudra) turned toward him (Pra- 
japati) with an outstretched (arrow).277 He (Prajāpati) feared him 
(Rudra) and said, “I will make you lord of beasts, but don’t stand against 
me.” ... (Rudra), on taking aim, pierced him. He cried out (arodīt). 
And that is his name: Rudra. ... The first seed that flew forth was 
kindled by the fire. . . . The (seed) that overflowed Brhaspati collected. 


SB 1.7.4.1 (= SBK II.7.2.1-2) prajāpatir ha vai svām duhitāram 
abhídadhyau / divam vosásam va mithuny énaya syam iti tà sám 
babhūva 

.2 tad vai devānām āga asa / yáitthám svām duhitáram asmā- 
kam svásaram karótiti 

.3 té ha deví ücuh / yo 'yám deváh pašūnām īste 'tisamdhám 
p am Carati yá itthārm svam duhitāram asmākam svāsāram karoti 
vídhyemám íti tám rudró 'bhyayátya vivyadha tāsya sāmi rétah prá- 
B kanda .. 


.I Prajapati longed for his own daughter, either Heaven or 
Dawn. Thinking, "Might I make a pair with her," he united with her. 

.2 To the gods this was a sin: "Who does thus to his own 
daughter, our sister (commits a sin).” 

.3 The gods said to this god who is Master of Beasts 
(Rudra), "This one violates custom(ary law) who does thus to his own 
daughter, our sister. Pierce him!" Rudra, on taking aim, pierced him. 


Half of his seed spilled forth. 


AB III.33 prajapatr vai svam duhitaram abhyadhyayad divam ity 
anya āhur usasam ity anye tām r$yo bhūtvā rohitam bhūtām abhyait tam 
devā apašyann akrtam vai prajapatih karotīti te tam aichan ya enam 
ārisyaty etam anyonyasmin navindams tesam ya eva ghoratamas tanva 
asams tà ekadha samabharams tah sambhrta esa devo ’bhavat . . . tam 
deva abruvann ayam vai prajapatir akrtam akar imam vidhyeti . . . tam 
abhyayatyavidhyat sa viddha ūrdhva udaprapatat . . . tad và idam praja- 
pate retah siktam adhavat 


Prajāpati longed for his own daughter—some say "Heaven", others 
“Dawn”. Having become a buck, he ‘approached’ her, who had become 


AV IV.4.7 (= VL 101.3) àhám tanomi te paso, ádhi jyām iva dhánvani 
kramasvár$ya* [for -r$a; see Whitney, ad loc.] iva 
rohitam, ānavaglāyatā sada 


I stretch your penis, like a bowstring on a bow. 
Mount (her) like a buck a doe, always untiringly. 


Cf. also JB II.87. 
27750 Delbrück 1888, p. 9. 
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a red doe. The gods saw, “Prajapati does (something) not to be done.” 
They sought one who would harm him. They did not find anyone 
among themselves. They collected together into one their own most 
dreadful bodies. Thus collected, they became this god [= Rudra]. . 
The gods said to him, "This Prajapati has done (something) not to be 
done. Pierce him!" . . . Having taken aim, he pierced him. Pierced, he 
flew straight up. . . . The seed, (which had) poured out from Prajapati, 
flowed. 


In the JB version the creation of Rudra happens before Prajapati's trans- 
gression.278 


JB IIL.262 deva vai sattram upayanto 'bruvan / yan nah kruram āt- 
manas tan nirmimamahai / mà sakrūrā apagāmeti / . . . / tata eso 'khalo 
devo 'jāyata / . . . / esa ha vava so 'gnir Jajne / .. . / sarden ami ion ar 
kasmai mam ajījanateti / aupadrastryayety abruvan yo 'tipadayat tam 
hanasa iti/ 

prajapatir hosasam svam duhitaram abhyadhyāyat / sāsmai rohid 
bhūtvātisthat / tam prsato bhūtvāskandat / sa aiksatāsmai vai mam devā 
ajījanann aupadrastryaya / ati và ayam padayati hantainam vidhyānīti / 
tam avidhyat / sa viddha etad rupam pratyasyordhva udakrāmat... 

263 ...tasya viddhasya retah parapatat 


The gods, undertaking a (sacrificial) session, said, "What 1s cruel of 
ourselves, that let us ‘measure out’. Let us not, (sull) possessed of cruel- 
ty, undertake (this session)." Thereupon this "noninjurious 27? god was 
born. ... It was Agni that was really born thus. . . . He said to the 
gods, “For what did you create me?" “For overseeing / witnessing," they 
said. "Who(ever) will transgress, him you will smash.” 

Prajapati longed for his own daughter, Dawn. She, having become a 
red doe, stood (sull?) for him. He, having become a speckled deer, 
spilled (his seed) on her. He (the "noninjurious god”) saw, "For this did 


278As it does also in MS IV.2. 12. Just preceding the passage quoted in the text is 


MS IV.2.12 prajāpatir vai trin mahimnó 'srjatāgnim vàyürh süryam té catvarah 
pitaputrah sattrám āsata té svédam samávauksams tád ábhavat 


Prajāpati created three (sons) from his greatness, Agni, Vāyu, Sürya. These 
four, father (and) sons, sat a session. They dripped down sweat. It came into 
existence [as Rudra]. 


The being thus created is said to have ‘two cruel and unpeaceful names’ (nāmanī krüré 
asante), which, of course, points to Rudra(-Siva), but the reason for his creation is not 
explicitly given, as it is in JB III. 262. Note here Agni and Surya as brothers; cf. Chap. 7, 
(o M 

2A euphemistic name, like Siva the kind one’, for Rudra. 
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the gods create me, for overseeing. This one transgresses. Well, I will 
pierce him." He pierced him. He (Prajapati), pierced, having thrown 
away this form, strode straight up. . . . Of him, pierced, the seed flew 
forth. 


2. The Participants 


This is clearly a moral breach. The gods consider it an agas- (much 
like énas- a ‘sin’) in the SB (SB I.7.4.2 tad vaí devānām aga asa ‘this 
was a sin to the gods’) and also a ‘violation of agreement or custom’ 
(SB 1.7.4.3 atisamdhám va ayām carati ‘this one commits a violation of 
agreement’), something ‘not to be done’ in the AB (AB III.33 tam deva 
apa$yann akrtam vai prajapatih karotiti “The gods saw, “Prajapati does 
something not to be done. ), a transgression in the JB (sa aiksata... 
IN dl padayati He saw,... "This one transgresses." ) and, 
interestingly enough, something āpavrata- ‘contrary to command- 
ment’ in the MS (MS IV.2.12 tāsmā āpavratam achadayat ‘It seemed to 
him (something) contrary to commandment’; cf. also atisamdha- 
above). They seek and ultimately find or create someone to punish 
Prajapati, namely, Rudra, and he wounds the offender. 

This myth must be simply a later variant of an older form, with 
Prajapati substituting for Surya. Prajapati doesn’t cut much of a figure in 
the RV and certainly not as the father of Usas. The word prajāpati- 
occurs only six times in the RV, and only in the late RV as a god in his 
own right. In the two earlier occurrences, prajapati is an epithet of 
other gods, once of Soma (IX.5.9) and once of Savitar (IV. 53.2). It is 
worth nothing that Savitar (lit. ‘the Impeller’) 1s often considered to be 
an aspect of the sun,280 as in a Svarbhanu passage already quoted: 


AV XIIL2.36 pāšyāma tva savitāram yám ahtr, ájasram jyótir yád 
āvindad ātrih 


May we look upon thee (the sun), whom they call Savitar, the 
imperishable light, which Atri found. 


Moreover, the RVic passage with Prajapati as epithet of Savitar (RV 
IV.53.2) especially endows Savitar with attributes of the sun.28! So 
Prajapati in his earliest appearance is in some sense associated with, or 
identified with, the sun. 


280Macdonell 1897, pp. 32-33; Hillebrandt 1927-29. vol. 2, pp. 106ff., etc. 
281See Geldner, ad loc. 
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The real, old father of Dawn is given often (about thirty-five times in 
the RV) as ‘heaven’ (divó duhitár- = duhitár- divah), but sometimes 
(eleven times in the RV) as the sun (süryasya duhitár- = stro duhitar-). 
The doubling of terms for her father might suggest that Surya and 
heaven are equivalent in this instance. Thus, if a more likely original 
father to Usas is, as it were, plugged into this story, we have Surya 
committing incest with Usas, surely enough of an énas (sin) to deserve the 
punishment described. 

Indeed there is a certain amount of circumstantial evidence in the RV 
itself for this constellation of beings and events. As just noted, Usas is 
called ‘daughter of Surya / the sun’; she is given this epithet especially 
when as bride she is mounting the chariot of the A$vins, her bride- 
grooms. 


RV I.117.13 yuvó rātham duhita sūryasya, sahá $riyà nāsatyāvrņīta 


Your chariot, O Nāsatyas [= Ašvins], the daughter of the sun has 
chosen, along with your beauty. 282 


But Surya also appears as a suitor of Dawn in the RV. 


RV Lirs.2 sūryo devim usásam rócamànàm, máryo nā yósam 
abhyéti pascat 


Surya goes along behind the shining goddess Dawn, like a suitor after 
a maiden.283 


So, the text presents Sürya in two different roles with regard to Usas, 
both father and wooer, the combination of which would suggest an 
incestuous relation. 

Moreover, this incest seems to be known to the RV. A case of cosmic 
incest is graphically if glancingly alluded to in several RVic passages.284 


RV X.61.7ab pita yát svàm duhitáram adhiskán, ksmayā rétah 
samJagmanó ni sincat 


28 C f [.118.5, IV.43.2, etc. 

5.123 To anad Moo Ti with ene MOS 

284] 71.5, 8; X.61.5—7; possibly IH.31.1f.; cf. Geldner, ad. loc.; Oldenbere eor 
loc.; Schmidt 1968, pp. 44ff. 
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When the father 'sprang upon' his own daughter, uniting (with her), 
he poured down seed upon the earth. 


Though no names are named here, the passage is preceded by a for- 
mulaic reference to Dawn:285 


RV X.61.4a krsņā yád gósv aruņīsu sīdat 
When Black (Night) sat among the ruddy cows (of Dawn)... 


and Geldner suggests that this allusion to Dawn leads directly into the 
tale of incest.286 Certainly in later texts the passage is considered to 
refer to Prajapati’s incest with Usas, since it is quoted in SB 1.7.4.4 
immediately after the recital of that story: 


SB I.7.4.3 [tá rudro 'bhyāyātya vivyādha tásya sāmi rétah prá- 
caskanda táthén nunám tad asa] 
.4 tāsmād etád fsinàbhyánüktam / pita yát svām duhi- 
rami. 


Aa Rida, on taking aim, pierced him. Half of his seed 
spilled forth. Even so was it as now (?).] 

.4 Therefore it was said by the seer, "When the father his 
sushter.-. [= RV X.61.7].” 


The passages are sexually explicit, indeed violent.?87 This 1s no gentle 
mingling of cosmic essences taking place offstage. 


RV X.61.5 prāthista yásya virákarmam isņād, ánusthitam nū náryo 
ápauhat 
pūnas tād à vrhati yát kanāyā, duhitūr ā ánubhrtam 
anarvā 


285Cf. Geldner; Oldenberg, Noten; Renou, EVP, vol. 16.; all ad locc. 

286RV III, p. 226. However, in RV I.71.5a, 8b, the male seems to be identified with 
Heaven, not the Sun specifically (5a mahé . . . pitré. . . divé ‘for great Father Heaven’; 
8b dyaüh “Heaven’). This may be a poetic broadening of the Sun to refer to his domain 
(cf. the dual fatherhood of Usas just described). Or it may be an admixture of another, 
very similar incest motif, that of Heaven with Earth. That the Surya-Usas incest is at 
least partially referred to is clear from its aftermath, described in 1.71.$cd, which is 
quoted in the text. 

287The passages are otherwise obscure in many ways, and I am not certain (perhaps 
fortunately) of some of the details. 
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(The one) whose (penis, which) performs the manly work,288 
stretched out, discharging (the seed)?8?—that one, the manly 
one, then pulled away (his penis, which had been) ‘attending 
on/ following’ (her). 

He tore out again from the maiden, his daughter, what (had been) 
thrust in 290—he the unmastered. 


These graphic descriptions do not exist merely for their own titillating 
sake (though there is some of that). The cruel and violent immediacy of 
the portrayal shows the deed as one requiring punishment. The conse- 
quences of the act—its punishment—are also known to the RV. 


RV I.71.scd srjād Asta dhrsata didyūm asmai, svayam devo duhitári 
tvisim dhat 


The Archer boldly released a missile at him, (when) the god placed 
his ‘brilliance’29! in his own daughter. 


This passage bears a strong resemblance to the later descriptions of 
Rudra’s punishment of Prajapati and to the wounding of the sun by 
Svarbhānu. 

Let us now turn to the Avenger. In the later versions it is Rudra, 
though often referred to by one of his less fearful epithets, such as 
pasupati ‘lord of beasts’ or akhala ‘noninjurious’.292 But Rudra is in fact 
constantly identified as Agni. 


MS 1.6.6 esa hi rudró yád agnih 


?855On this bahuvrihi (possessive compound) virákarma-, an obvious designation for 
‘penis’, cf. Oldenberg, Noten, Renou, EVP, vol. 16, ad loc. 

289Oldenberg (Noten, ad loc.) suggests supplying rētas ‘seed’ with the participle isnát. 

20On the sexual connotations of anu /bhr, see Jamison 1981[82], esp. p. 59. Note 
that the preverb anu also occurs in ánusthitam in pada b, which in context must also be a 
sexual idiom. One of the difficulties with the interpretation of these and other sexual 
passages 1s that the idioms found there are rare in Vedic (which does not ordinarily treat 
sexual matters with great vividness). 

%1Tvisi- ‘brilliance’ is associated elsewhere with the sun, not surprisingly. Cf. 
IX.71.9 ádhi tvísir adhita suryasya '(Soma) has put on the brilliance of the sun’, and 
IX. 39.3, which seems to present the same image, though without an explicit sürya-. 
Also X.89.2. This is another piece of evidence that the incest of I.71 is at least partly that 
of Surya and Usas. 

292Pašupati: SB 1.7.4.3 yó `yám devah pašūnām iste ‘this god who is master of the 
beasts’; also MS IV.2.12, AB III.33. Akhala: JB II. 262 (‘not wicked’, so Caland 1931, 
ad PB Villa ro 
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For this Rudra is (really) Agni.293 
And in the relevant JB passage: 


JBIIL262 tata eso 'khalo devo *jāyata / . . . /esa ha vāva so 'gnir jajne 
/ na hainam esa hinasti ya evam veda 


Thereupon this noninjurious god was born. . . . Agni was really the one 
who was born. He (the god) does not harm him who know thus. 


And indeed S. Insler has suggested (pers. comm.) that Rudra was 
originally just a fearful epithet of Agni, as it 1s several times in the RV. 


RV IV.3.1 à vo rajanam adhvarásya rudrám, hétaram satyayájam 
ródasyoh 
agním... 


(Him) the king of your ceremony, the fierce one, the truly 
worshipping Hotar of the two worlds, 
A 


With this easy substitution we have our avenger: (Rudra-) Agni is the 
punisher of the incestuous father of Usas; (Svarbhanu-)Agni is the 
punisher of the Sun. The two stories can be superimposed: the motive 
for the Svarbhānu violence is found in the shocking incestuous encoun- 
puedan the other story. 


3. Verbal Parallels between the Myths 


There are verbal parallels as well. In the RV version of Svarbhānu, 
the sun is described as (V.40.6c) gülhám süryam tāmasāpavratena. This 
is usually translated 'the sun hidden by "unlawful" darkness or the 
like.294 This is in fact one of the principal supports for the eclipse 


293 Also 1.6.7, 1.6.11; IL 1. 10; IIL. 9. r, etc. Note that ásura- is used early as an epithet of 
Rudra (two or three times in RV Family Books; Hale 1986, pp. 51f.; cf. also pp. 66, 80). 
This establishes another, albeit not terribly strong, link between Agni and Rudra as 
being identified with Svarbhānu Asura. 

294Geldner: ‘von der ungesetzlichen Finsternis (by unlawful darkness); Schmidt 
(1958, p. 96): 'von der dem Gelübde abgewandten Finsternis' (by darkness turned away 
from the vow/oath); O’Flaherty: ‘darkness pitted against the sacred order’. O'Flaherty 
comments (1981, p. 189), "The sacred law or order (rta), the way of nature, would not 
have made the sun dark at that time.” I do not know if she has misread ápavratena for an 
*4pa-rtena, or if she is asserting a special link between vrata- and rta-. 
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theory: the darkness 1s unseasonable, against natural law. However, 
given the MS passage above, it could mean as well ‘hidden by darkness 
because of (an action) contrary to commandment.295 This would be 
very like the instrumental of legal provision we discussed above with 
regard to atrey1.296 

The word ápa-vrata- is quite rare in Vedic. It occurs twice elsewhere 
in the RV (1.51.9, V.42.9),297 once quite close to this passage, applied 
to people, enemies "without (or) contrary to commandment’.298 


RV V.42.9 Apavratan prasavé vavrdhanan, brahmadvísah suryad 
yavayasva 


Keep away from the sun (!) those without commandment, grown 
(strong) in impulsion, hostile to the formulation. 


Notice the presence of parallel brahma-dvís- ‘hating the brahman/ 
formulation’. The enemy are defined by their lack of the verbal for- 
mulae (‘commandment and ‘holy formulation’) that define the Aryan 
community. 

Another occurrence of apavrata- is in a widespread mantra, in fact in 
exactly our phrase tamasapavratena. But this passage is so clearly based 
on the Svarbhanu passage that it cannot be taken as independent evi- 
dence. 299 


AV(S) III.2.6 | asaá ya sēnā marutah pāresām, asmān aity abhy ójasa 
spardhamana 
tam vidhyata tamasapavratena, yāthaisām any6 anyām 
nā jānāt 


O Maruts, that army of adversaries that comes against us, contending 
with might— 


*5My translation of vrata- in this compound as ‘commandment’ (rather than the 
‘vow, oath’ it comes to mean later) follows that of Brereton 1981; see pp. 7off., with 
extensive discussion of the copious earlier literature. 

a babe. 

=7And once in a Khila verse appended to RV X.103. See below. 

"Schmidt (1958, p. 93) allows only the former meaning, commenting (apropos of 
RV 1.51.9), "Die genannte Feinde haben das Gelübde nicht gebrochen, sie haben es 
vielmehrs niemals geleistet" (The enemies mentioned have not broken the oath/vow; 
rather they have never taken it). But it is hard to see, for example, how Prajāpati in the 
incest story could be considered outside of the Aryan community bound by oath/com- 
mandment, rather than as a transgressor of that oath/commandment. 

"The preceding verse also recalls the phraseology of this myth. Cf. n. 227. 
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Pierce it with apavrata darkness, so that no one of them may know 
the other.00 


Note the reminiscences of our passage. The phrase tamasapavratena 
occurs at the end of the (third) pàda, as in RV V.40.6 (6c gülhám sür- 
yam támasapavratena). The verb in c, whether vidhyata or gühata, is a 
prominent verb in Svarbhānu: vidhyata of course recalls avidhyat, the 
verb of the myth; guhata recalls the gülhám that begins V.40.6c as well 
as aghuksat in vs. 8 (svarbhanor ápa maya aghuksat ‘he hid away the 
maya of Svarbhānu'). Finally, the last pada (yāthaisām anyó anyám nā 
jānāt ‘so that no one of them may know the other’) seems a rather flat- 
footed recasting of the last padas of the preceding verse in RVic 
Svarbhanu: 


RV V.40.5cd Aksetravid yatha mugdhó, bhūvanāny adidhayuh 


The creatures perceived like a bewildered man who does not know 


five place. 


The only other attestation of āpavrata- (that I know of) in all of 
pue cone just cited in the Prajapati incest passage: 


MS IV.2.12 tāsmā ápavratam achadayat 


It appeared to him (something) contrary to commandment. 


The shared isolation of these occurrences suggests a semantic connec- 
tion between the passages. 

Moreover, past tense verb forms of the root vyadh??! (imperfect 
avidhyat, perfect vivyadha, past participle viddhá-) are found primarily 
in two contexts in Vedic prose: in the Svarbhānu passages and in the 
punishment of Prajāpati. The verb seems to have come to signal this 
particular act of punishment. For example, of eleven occurrences of 
avidhyat in the BY V, nine apply to Svarbhanu, one of the two others to 
Prajapati; of approximately twenty such forms in the Brahmanas (in- 
cluding perfect vivyadha), eleven are in the Svarbhānu myth, four in 
the Prajapati incest episode, and the rest in assorted nonrelated pas- 


3000The other variants (RV Kh IIL.21.ī [to X.103], SV IL.1210, VS XVII.47, AVP 
III. 5.6) have gühata ‘hide’ rather than vidhyata (as well as minor variations in pada b). 
301] speak here only of uncompounded forms of this root, those without preverbs. 
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sages. The past participle viddhá- does not appear in BYV prose, but 
in the Brahmanas, of eleven occurrences, three are in the Svarbhanu 
episode, four in the Prajapati incest episode. Two examples from the 
Prajapati/ Usas story follow:302 


MS IV.2.12 prajāpatir vai svam duhitáram abhyàkamayatosásam . . . 
tāsmā ápavratam achadayat . . . tám abhyayátyavidhyat 


Prajāpati desired his own daughter Usas. . . . It seemed contrary to 
commandment to him [= Rudra]. . . . Aiming (at him) he pierced him. 


JB IIĪ.262 ati va ayam padayati hantainam vidhyānīti / tam avidhyat / 
sa viddha ctad rüpam pratyasyordhva udakramat 
263... tasya viddhasya retala parapatat 


(Rudra thought) “This one transgresses. Well, I will pierce him.” He 
pierced him. He, pierced, throwing off this form, strode straight up.503 
. of him, pierced, the seed ‘flew forth’. 


4. Why Heal the Sun? 


Given the dreadful nature of the deed, we must ask why the sun is 
healed—why does the greater part of the version identified with 
Svarbhanu concern the remedy for the wounding? Surely the in- 
cestuous father deserves his wound. Here there are two answers, one 
given in the very first verse of the RVic Svarbhanu treatment just 
quoted. Without sunlight, the creatures cannot see. No matter how 
badly the sun has behaved, the world is lost without him. 

Moreover, the semen spilled in this forbidden act has (as seems often 
to be the case in these mythological matters) produced fertility for the 


302Cf. also AB III. 33; SB 1.7.4.3 (= SBK II.7.2.2), IL. 1.2-9 (= SBK IL 1.2.6); and for 
viddhā- ABI; BEIT e 

305 This action is the same as that in SB II. 1.2.9 sā etác chárīram ajahāt ‘Then he left 
his body’ and AB III. 33 sa viddha ürdhva udaprapatat ‘He, wounded, flew forth erect’. 
All of these narratives explain the creation of the asterism called Mrga ‘the Deer’ or 
Mrgašīrsa ‘Head of the Deer’, and therefore Prajapati must end the tale by rising to 
heaven to become this asterism. 

In contrast to the reading given in Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra's JB edition 
(reproduced above), Caland (1919, no. 207) reads sa etarüpam paryasya ‘he putting on 
the form of an antelope [eta-]’. But this appears to be more distant even from his 
manuscript readings than etad rüpam pratyasya, and furthermore the $B passage just 
quoted (II.1.2.9) supports an abandonment of the body (pratyasya) rather than the 
assumption of a new shape (paryasya). 
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earth and its inhabitants. These effects are already prominent in the RV; 
in fact, some of the RVic passages concerning the incest approach the 
deed with a certain cavalier amorality—almost glorying in hard-core 
description of the act and benevolently regarding its consequences. 


RV L71.8 à yád isé nrpātim tēja anat, chūci réto nísiktam dyaür 
abhike 
agnih šārdham anavadyám yūvānam, svadhyàm janayat 
sūdāyac ca 


When the 'ardor'?94 reached the lord of men for release—Heaven 
(discharged) the pure seed spilled (when Heaven engaged) in 
(sexual) encounter, 

Agni engendered the faultless young flock (of Angirases), of good 
thought, and sweetened it. 


RV X.61.7 pità yát svām duhitáram adhiskán, ksmayā rétah 
samJagmanó ni sincat 
svadhyo 'janayan bráhma deva, vastos pátim vratapam 
nír ataksan 


When the father ‘sprang upon’ his own daughter, uniting (with her), 
he poured down seed upon the earth. 

The gods of good thought engendered the formulation and fashioned 
from (it) Vastospati, the protector of commandments.305 


In all the prose accounts of the incest the outcome is also further 
creation. In one MS passage the seed, which the gods gather up (MS 
III.6.5 tad udagrbhnan)—this action rather reminds us of the gods 
collecting the aborted Atri and of Agni gathering up Surya’s retas in 
the womb306—is used to ‘stretch’ the worship for its initial perfor- 
mance (MS III.6.5 téna yajnam atanvanta397); in PB VIII.2.10 it be- 
comes cattle (pašu), as also (after some intermediate transformations) in 
MS IV.2.12, JB III.263, and AB III. 34, along with various supernatural 
beings. 

304Cf. Renou "l'ardeur (génitale)’ (ÉVP, vol. 12, ad loc.). 

305 An ironic outcome, to produce the ‘protector of commandments’ (vratapa) from 
an action that was 'contrary to commandment (ápavrata-). 

306However, as we noted in the discussion of that episode (Chap. 7, C.3), the retas 
there appears to be an embryo, not semen as here. 

3073tanvanta: sic (von Schroeder in his edition gives no variants), a seemingly isolated 


thematicization of tanóti, not noted by Whitney, Roots, etc. Nearby MS III.7.1 has the 
expected athematic form in an almost identical expression: deva yajnam atanvata. 
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The SB feels constrained to explain, or at least comment m aune 
gods' change of heart: after having essentially hired a hit man (Rudra) 
to punish Prajapati for his unnatural sexual behavior, they are now 
behaving quite tenderly toward him and his spilt semen. 


SB L7.4.4 tésam yada devānām kródho vyaíd átha prajápatim 
abhisajyams tásya tám $alyám nírakrntan 


When the anger of the gods went away, then they healed Prajāpati and 
cut out his dart [with which Rudra had wounded him]. 


In the same way the gods seek a remedy for Sürya in the Svarbhānu 
versions. Their eagerness to heal him does not mean that they did not 
instigate his punishment. 

Thus, circumstantial evidence suggests that Sürya was 'pierced with 
darkness by Agni for a serious offense, incest with his daughter, but 
that once ritually expiated, the sin and its punishment, like most of the 
truly horrible episodes in Vedic mythology, brought positive and 
fructifying results to the world of man, in the form of the growth of 
vegetation. At some later, but still relatively early date, the incest 
theme seems to have been, for whatever reason, excised from the 
Svarbhanu-Sürya myth and attributed to Prajāpati, forming a different 
complex of sin, punishment, expiation, and creation. 

We are now in a position to reassemble the constituents of the 
Svarbhanu myth: Surya, the sun, committed incestuous rape against 
his daughter, Dawn. On behalf of the gods, Agni, in his fierce aspect as 
Rudra and bearing the punning epithet Svar-bhānu (possessing the 
light of the sun) Asura, punished the sun for this violation of law and 
custom. The punishment took two complementary forms, showing 
two sides of Agnis character. The sun was ‘pierced with darkness’, that 
is, plerced by Agni's sharp flames that left holes burnt on the sun's 
surface, and he was covered over, ‘hidden’, by darkness, that is, swirl- 
ing clouds of Agni's smoke. 

But the gods, having so punished the sun that he did not 'shine 
forth', needed him again and sought to heal the sun by removing the 
darknesses. This removal of the darknesses 1s conceived of in two, 
partially overlapping ways, each of which has connections with other 
mythic complexes. On the one hand, the spots pierced on the sun's 
surface are transformed into the ‘hair’ (vegetation) of the earth, 
through the mediation of hairy sheep. This connects with the mythic 
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complex relating skin disease, hair, and fertility that we also meet in the 
story of Apala and elsewhere. On the other hand, the enveloping 
smoky darknesses that obscure the sun are removed in the same fashion 
as embryo covers from a newborn, thereby portraying the healing of 
the sun as equivalent to a second birth. This in turn brings to mind 
other stories relating miscarriages, feared or real, of the sun, and it also 
suggests the appropriate healer of the sun, namely, the seer Atri, who 
endured both a failed birth and a later successful rebirth, just like the 
sun. These two methods of healing are closer than we might think at 
first, for the pivotal figure in the second, Atri, 1s also Apala's father, 
and the issue of fertility—longed for, cheated, and ultimately ful- 
filled—unites the two mythic strains. 
We have come a long way from Eclipse Demons. 


Vedic literature abounds in such tantalizing mythic fragments. 
Some, I fear, must remain forever beyond our understanding because 
too little related or explanatory material has been preserved in the 
storehouse of ancient Indian literature. Others, however, can be illumi- 
nated, set in context, even “explained,” if we are willing to burrow 
meticulously through the great bulk of Vedic literature in search of 
verbal echoes, thematic parallels, ritual encodings—and if we are will- 
ing to recreate imaginatively the shared culture of the narrator and the 
audience of these myths. I hope to have done this for two myths, to 
have shown how these misleadingly brief and starkly told tales nestle in 
the complex web of Vedic myth and ritual and reflect the serious 
concerns of their society about both cosmic and quotidian matters— 
the progress of the heavens, the progress of the ritual, the progress of 
the life cycle. Much remains to be done in the field of Vedic myth and 
ritual, and the investigation amply repays anyone willing to accept its 
discipline. 
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in Vedic Ritual and Religion 


Long vowels follow the corresponding short vowels; š follows s. 


Adhvaryu 


Agni 
Agnicayana 


Agnihotra 


Agnistoma 
Agnyādheya 


amedhya 
Angirases 
Anukramani 
Aryaman 
Aryans 
Asuras 
A$vamedha 
A$vins 


Atharvans 
Avabhrtha 


The chief priest of the Yajur Veda, responsible for ritual 
action. 

‘Fire’. One of the chief gods of the Vedic pantheon. 

‘Piling of the fire altar’. A ritual involving a special prepara- 
tion of an altar for soma sacrifices. 

‘Fire offering’. The twice-daily offering of milk products 
into the fire. 

The most basic form of soma sacrifice. 

‘Establishment of the fires’. The ritual initially establishing 
the three šrauta fires necessary to become an Āhitāgni. 

Unfit for contact with worship. 

A priestly family. 

RV index; gives for each hymn its meter, the god to whom it 
is dedicated, and its putative author. 

An Aditya, god of custom. 

The Indo-European invaders of India. 

The traditional enemies of the gods (Devas) in the 
Brahmanas 

‘Horse sacrifice’. A ritual performed by a king to consolidate 
and extend his power, involving the sacrifice of a horse. 

Twin deities who characteristically heal and rescue those in 
distress. 

A priestly family. 

The final bath, which purifies the Yajamāna after the ritual 
and releases him from his Diksa. 
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Ādityas 


Āg rayaņa 
Ahavaniya 


Ahitagni 


Apas 

Aranyaka 

barhis 

Bhaga 

Bhrgus 

bhūr bhuvah svah 
Brahmacarin 
brahman 

brahmān 
Brāhmaņa 


Camasādhvaryu 
caru 
Caturmasyani 
Classical 


Sanskrit 
Daksmā 


Daksinagni 
Daksina Vedi 
Darsapurnamasa 
Daksina 

Devas 

Dharma Sutras 
Diksa 

Dīksītā 


Dyaus 
Ekaha 


‘Sons of Aditi’. A group of gods (of varying number) born 
of the goddess Aditi. 

‘First fruits. A harvest ritual. 

The fire ‘to be offered into’. One of the three tire kontinie 
$rauta ritual and the one into which the oblations are 
poured. 

One ‘having established fires. A person having established 
the three fires, hence a person eligible to perform the 
srauta rituals. 

‘Waters. A group of goddesses. 

‘Forest Book’. A type of mystical text. 

Grass strewn on the Vedi for the gods to sit on. 

Deified ‘Portion’. 

A priestly family. 

A common ritual cry. 

Student of a priest. 

A sacred ‘formulation’. 

The possessor or creator of a brāhman. 

(1) A prose text explaining the ritual. (2) A member of the 
priestly class, one of the three classes of the Aryans. 

‘Cup-adhvaryu’ or ‘priest of the drinking vessels’. A minor 
assistant of the Adhvaryu. 

A sort of porridge of grain cooked with milk and butter and 
offered as an oblation. 

‘Four-monthly’ or seasonal sacrifices. 

The language as codified by the grammarian Pānini. A later 
variety than Vedic Sanskrit. 

‘Priestly gift’. The present or fee given the priests officiating 
at a ritual by the sacrificer who arranged or ordered the 
ritual (Yajamāna). 

‘Southern fire. One of the three fires at a śrauta ritual. 

‘Southern altar’. A second altar used in a few rituals and 
constructed south of the Mahavedi. 

Ritual regularly performed at the time of the ‘new (and) full 
moon. 

‘Relating to the daksima’; a set of libations at the Madhyam- 
dina Savana. 

The ‘gods’. 

Texts codifying customary law. 

Consecration of the sacrificer (Yajamāna) before the perfor- 
mance of the soma sacrifice. 

The one consecrated in the dīksā. 

Deified “Heaven, Sky (also Dyaus Pitar Father Sko i 


‘One-day’ soma sacrifice. 


Epic Sanskrit 
Family Books 


First function 


Gandharva 


garbha 


Gavamayana 


Garhapatya 


ghee 


Grhya Sūtras 


Haviryajnas 
Hotar 


Indra 
Isti 


Jatakarman 
Karīrī Isti 
Kamya Isti 
Khila 
kilāsa 
ksatriya 
Mahavedi 


mandala 
manthin 


mantra 


Manu 
Maruts 


Madhyamdina 


Savana 
maya 
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The language of the great epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana. 

Books (or Mandalas) I-VII of the Rig Veda, each ascribed to 
a single bardic family. 

In trifunctional interpretations, the sphere of the priest 
(brahmana). 

A sort of demigod, ordinarily referred to collectively. They 
are often characterized as musicians and lovers of women. 

‘Embryo.’ 

‘Progress of the cows’. A year-long ritual (or Sattra) begin- 
ning at the winter solstice and focussed around the sum- 
mer solstice. 

‘Householder’s fire. One of the three fires necessary for 
Srauta ritual. 

‘Clarified butter.’ Melted, it is one of the most common 
offerings poured into the fire at the ritual. 

Texts concerning the domestic (grhya) cult, simpler rituals 
than the solemn (Srauta) cult and requiring only one fire. 

Rituals involving primarily agricultural offerings. 

The priest associated with the Rig Veda, who recites verses 
from this text at the ritual. 

The great warrior god. 

A type of ritual, involving only agricultural offerings, not 
animal sacrifice or soma. 

Rites for the newborn in the domestic or grhya cult. 

A particular Kamya Isti performed for rain. 

"Wish offering’. Cover term for various rituals performed for 
particular desires. 

Additional, apocryphal hymns of the Rig Veda. 

A particular skin affliction, probably leukoderma. 

The second or ‘warrior’ class of Aryans, also called rājanya. 

‘Great altar’. An enlargement of the ritual ground for soma 
sacrifices (and a few others). 

‘Circle’. The designation of the books of the Rig Veda. 

‘Surred’ oblation. A particular oblation of soma mixed with 
milk. 

Holy formulation used in the ritual (both in verse and in 
prose). 

The first man and the first sacrificer. 

A group of young warrior gods, frequently associated with 
Indra. 

‘Midday pressing’. The second of the three pressings of 
soma on the pressing day of a soma sacrifice. 

Magic power. 
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Mitra 
odana 
Parjanya 
pašu 


Pašubandha 
Panini 


pragatha 
Prajapati 


prasarpaka 
Pratiprasthatar 
Pravargya 


Pratahsavana 
Prataranuvaka 
Praya$citti 


Prthivi 
purodāša 
Pūsan 


Rāhu 
rājanya 


Rājasūya 
retas 
Rudra 

ĪC 

psi 

rta 

Sadas 


Samhitā 


Sattras 

Sautrāmaņī 
Savanīya-purodāša 
Savitar 


Sakamedha 


Deified 'Alliance', an Aditya. 

'Rice mess'. A type of oblation. 

Deified "Thunder". 

Cover term for beast or animal, often (but not always) refer- 
ring specifically to domestic animals. 

‘Animal sacrifice’. A ritual in which one or more animals is 
sacrificed, 

The great grammarian who codified the rules of Sanskrit, c. 
500 B.C. 

A type of stanza. 

‘Lord of Creatures. The ultimate creator, a god tied to the 
ritual who emerges fully only in the Brāhmaņas. 

Nonofficiating priests, spectators at the ritual. 

A priest who acts as assistant to the Adhvaryu. 

A subsidiary ceremony in the preliminaries to the soma sac- 
rifice, in which a hot drink of milk and ghee is prepared in 
a clay pot, the Mahavira. 

'Early-morning pressing'. The first of the three pressings of 
soma on the pressing day of the soma sacrifice. 

‘Early-morning recitation’. One of the first acts of the press- 
ing day of a soma sacrifice. 

'Expiation'. An action to counter mistakes, intentional or 
not, made in the performance of a ritual. 

Deified ‘Earth’, a goddess. 

An offering cake. 

A god who guards prosperity. 

The ‘eclipse demon’ of later Sanskrit, who swallows the sun 
and moon during eclipses. 

An alternate name for the second or ‘warrior’ class of the 
Aryans. (Cf. kşatriya.) 

‘Consecration of the king’. An elaborate ritual. 

Secde 

A fierce and often punishing god. 

‘Verse’. Form of sacral utterance collected in the Rig Veda. 

‘Seer’. Originally mortal composers of hymns. 

‘Truth’. 

‘Shed’. A temporary structure erected for certain rituals. 

‘Collection’. Cover term for the canonic texts collecting the 
ritual formulae. 

‘Sittings’ or ‘sessions’. Rituals that last twelve days or more. 

A healing ritual. 

‘The pressing cakes’. A set of offerings at the soma pressing. 

Deified ‘Impeller’, often identified with the sun. 

The third of the Caturmasyani (‘four-monthly’) or seasonal 
rituals. Performed in the autumn. 


sāman 


Sāyaņā 


Second function 


smrti 
soma 


somapītha 
Soma sacrifice 
stotra 

sura 

Surya 

Sastra 

Sakha 

Srauta 

Srauta Sūtras 
Šruti 

šūdra 


tejas 


Third function 


Tīvra Soma 


trifunctional 


trca 
Trtīya Savana 


BIBAT UST 
Udgatar 


Upanisads 
Wisas 
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Tune to which verses are set to be sung or chanted in the 
ritual. Contained in the Sama Veda. 

A famed medieval commentator on the Rig Veda, among 
other texts. 

In trifunctional interpretations, the sphere of the warrior 
(kşatriya). 

‘Remembered’ or traditional lore, as opposed to śruti. 

The drink, whose exact identity is not certain, offered at the 
soma sacrifices. Also the drink deified. 

‘Soma-drink’. (1) The soma draught itself. (2) The privilege 
of partaking of soma. 

Any of the rituals in which the drink soma is prepared and 
offered to the gods. The most solemn and elaborate set of 
rituals. 

A group of verses chanted to a sāman. 

An intoxicating drink usually forbidden to Brahmans, but 
used in certain rituals. 

Deified ‘Sun’. 

Group of verses chanted together. 

‘Branch’. Cover term for different schools that preserved and 
interpreted the Vedas. 

Referring to the solemn ritual and texts associated with it. 
Pertaining to received and divinely inspired texts, rather 
than those composed by men. 

Texts setting forth the exact performance of the $rauta rituals. 

Divinely inspired or revealed texts, as opposed to smrti. 

The lowest of the four major divisions of society and the 
only non-Aryan one. 

‘Splendor’. 

In trifunctional interpretations, the sphere of the agriculturist 
(vaisya). 

‘Sharp’ or ‘bitter’ soma. A ritual for healing those who have 
become sick on soma. 

An interpretation of Indo-European and Indo-Iranian re- 
ligious, social, and political structures as reflecting the tri- 
partition of social classes in India. A theory especially 
associated with G. Dumēzil. 

A set of three verses. 

"Third [or evening] pressing’. The third and final pressing on 
the pressing day of the soma sacrifice. 

Deified ‘Fashioner’. 

Priest associated with the Sama Veda, who chants the sa- 
mans. 

Late Vedic mystical texts. 

Deified ‘Dawn’, a Goddess. 
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Uttaravedi 


Uttara Vedi 
Vai$vadeva 
vai$ya 

vajra 

Vala 


vapa 


Varuna 


Varunapraghasa 


Vasus 
Vasa 
Vac 
V ata 
Vayu 
Veda 


Vedi 
Visnu 


Visve Devas 
Vrtra 


Yajamana 


yajna 


yajus 


yoni 
Yupa 


‘Further’ or ‘upper’ altar. Altar constructed on the Mahavedi 
for the soma sacrifices (and a few other rituals), on which 
the new Ahavaniya fire is placed. 

‘Northern altar’. Altar constructed on the Mahavedi. Cf. 
Daksina Vedi. 

First of the Caturmasyani or seasonal rituals. Performed in 
the spring. 

‘Clansman, villager’. Third (and lowest) of the Aryan class- 
es. 

‘Cudgel’. Indra’s most characteristic weapon. 

One of Indra’s most celebrated opponents. 

‘Omentum’ (peritoneal folds). The first and most important 
part of a sacrificed animal cooked and offered to the gods. 

The great ethical god, guardian of commandments, an 
Aditya. 

The second of the Caturmasyani or seasonal rituals. Per- 
formed in the rainy season. 

A group of gods. 

A cow (or other female animal) that has been mated but has 
not yet produced offspring. 

Deified ‘Speech’, a goddess. 

Same as Vayu! 

Deified ‘Wind’. 

‘Knowledge’. Text (one of four) collecting the sacred utter- 
ances and lore of the ritual. 

Alor 

A god, famed in Vedic primarily for his ‘three strides’, which 
won the worlds for the gods. 

‘All the gods’ or the 'All-gods'. 

‘Obstacle’. The most famous of the adversaries defeated by 
Indra in perhaps the most often told myth in Vedic. 

‘Sacrificer’ or ‘one sacrificing for himself’. The person who 
contracts and pays for the ritual and to whom the benefit 
from the ritual accrues. 

‘Worship’. 

The form of sacral utterance collected in the Yajur Veda, 
usually serving to address or dedicate items used in the 
ritual. 

‘Womb’. 

Post to which the sacrificial victim is tied. 


A Note on Sanskrit Pronunciation 


This section gives approximate English equivalents to the various 
Sanskrit sounds and some discussion of the production of unfamiliar 
sounds. 


Vowels 

Short and long a differ 1n length and quahty. 

a a corresponds to the vowel in but 
a ā that in father 
But short and long i and u differ only in length. 
1 The i’s resemble the vowel of beat. 
1 

u The w's resemble the vowel of boot. 
u 

6 = bait 

al — bite 

O = boat 

au = bout 


These four (e, ai, o, au) count as “long” vowels or diphthongs, just as 

Mi ū do. 

r (‘syllabic r’) is equivalent to the final syllable of father 
or the interior sound of pert. There 1s also, rarely, a 
long syllabic r. 
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Consonants: 

Stops: Sanskrit stops come in four varieties, plain voiceless (vl., e.g., t), 
voiceless aspirate (vl. asp., e.g., th), plain voiced (vd (eg MEN 
voiced aspirate (vd. asp., e.g., dh). They are further classified into five 
series by where they are made in the mouth. 


vl. vl. asp. vd. vd. asp. 
velar k kh g gh 
palatal c ch J jh 
retroflex t th d dh 
dental t th d dh 
labial p ph b bh 


Remarks on the vertical columns: The aspirated stops (columns 2 and 4) 
differ from their plain counterparts in that a small puff of air follows the 
articulation of the stop. The voiceless aspirates (column 2) are closest in 
sound to English voiceless stops that are initial in their words. For 
example, Skt. th is equivalent to the tin English ten. It 1s important to 
remember that Skt. th is not equivalent to th in English words like thin, 
thought, or like that. Similarly, Skt. ph equals English p in pen, not the 
ph in philosophy. 

For our rough and ready purposes, the plain voiceless set (column 1) 
can be pronounced like the voiceless aspirates (column 2), though a 
more exact equivalent would be the type of consonant that appears 
after s in English words: English stop contains a Skt. t, but a top a 
Sansknt th. 

The plain voiced set (column 3) 1s equivalent to English voiced stops 
(d, etc.), while the voiced aspirates (column 4) have a little breathy 
murmur after the articulation of the stop. There 1s no English equiv- 
alent of the voiced aspirates, and for our purposes we can pronounce 
the voiced aspirates much like plain voiced stops. 

One should remember that the two aspirate sets (columns 2 and 4) 
contain single consonants, not combinations of two consonants. Each 
is written with one letter in devanāgarī (the usual writing system of 
Sanskrit now), not two as in their English transliterations. 


Remarks on the horizontal rows: The k/g series 1s equivalent to English 
velars k and g (e.g., keep, guess), also spelled with the so-called hard c 
in such words as cat. English g’s in words like gem are not equivalent. 

The c/j series is equivalent to English ch (e.¢., cheese eir mannan 
(e.g., judge, jeep; also English g's in words like gem). 
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The t/d series, the retroflexes, are pronounced like t/d, but with the 
tongue tip pointed back toward the roof of the mouth. There is no 
equivalent in English. 

The t/d series corresponds roughly to English t/d (and better to their 
French equivalents). 

The p/b series corresponds to English p/b. 


There are also five different nasal consonants corresponding to the five 
horizontal rows: 


velar n 
palatal n 
retroflex n 
dental n 
labial m 


n corresponds to English ng in sing, etc. 

fi is rather like the ny in words like canyon (or, better, the Spanish fi). 

There is no English equivalent to retroflex 4; it 1s also pronounced 
with the tongue tip turned back. 

n and m are like English n and m. 


Other consonants: y, r, l, and v are pronounced like their English coun- 
terparts. 

Niro nrec types of sibilants: palatal s, retroflex s, and dental s. 
The last corresponds to English s, while the other two can both be 
pronounced like English sh (should, she), as English does not make a 
distinction between palatal and retroflex sibilants. 

The Skt. h is a voiced h, with no English equivalent. The h (‘vi- 
sarga’), occurring ordinarily at the end of words, 1s voiceless, like the 
English h, and is now often pronounced with a brief vowel following 
it, which echoes the vowel that precedes it (e.g., devah would end aha, 
but agnih i/i). 

m (‘anusvara’) may conveniently be pronounced as nasalīzation of 
the preceding vowel (e.g., French vin, son). 


Accent: The accents marked in the Vedic passages in this work are pitch 
accents, not accents of intensity, but the complexities of the Vedic 
accent need not detail us here. In current practice, Sanskrit words are 
conventionally pronounced as if following the "Latin" rules: Words 
whose penultimate syllable 1s long (that 1s, contains a long vowel or a 
short vowel followed by two consonants) are accented on that syllable 
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(e.g., svarbhanu, salavrkéya; vadanti). Those that have a short penulti- 
mate syllable are accented on the third syllable from the end (e.g., 
varuna). Words of two syllables are accented on the initial syllable, 
whether it is short or long (e.g., āgni, iti). (N.B. Pieci ND 
marked on these examples are for illustration only and do not reflect 
the actual inherited pitch accent found in Vedic.) 
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pitta, 275 
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maya, 271-75 
mitra, 281, 285-86 
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abortion, 121, 196, 216, 219-22, 224, 
227 28 23335237 250 
of Martanda, 116, 204-8 
acne, I$2—53, 169, 173. See also skin 
disease 
Adhvaryu (priest), 12; 20. 22, 1O01, TON, 
168 
Aditi (goddess), 29, 116, 200, 204-8, 227 
Agni (god), 28-29, 115, 142, 232, 292. 
See also fire, ritual 
as bridegroom, 171, 255 
as Rudra, 296-97, 302 
and Surya, 208-13, 240—41, 284, 301 
as Svarbhanu, 265-73, 281-82, 284, 
288, 302 
and Varuna's wives, 192-96, 200 
Agnicayana (ritual), 24—25, 89, 118 
Agnihotra (ritual), 17—18, 20, 23 
Agnistoma (ritual), 24, 185 
Agnyādheya/ Agnyādhāna (ritual), 18, 
121-23 
Aitareya Brāhmaņa (text), 14, 133 
Akūpāra (PN), 159-60 
Akūpārā (PN), 155—58 
altar, 18—19, 24—25, 75, 89—91. See also 
Uttaravedi 
amedhya. See impurity 
Angiras (priestly family), $5, 93—94, 96, 
ISS, 248, 301 
animal sacrifice, 22-24, 63, 89, 279-80 
in Svarbhànu myth, 148, 158, 261-62 
of the Yatis, 103—7, 112, 128 
Apālā (PN), 149-73, 226-28, 259, 303 
as Atri's daughter, 158—59, 214, 222-23, 
226 
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as ritualist, 161—73 
seeking husband, 168—71, 222-23, 227 
and skin disease, 151-59, 182, 226 
Arbuda (demon), 269-70 
Aryaman (god), 30, 205 
Aryans, 6—7, 27, 29—30, 262-63. See also 
social classes; trifunctionalism 
asura(s) 
as enemies of devas, 26, 31, 36, 67—68, 
7$. 91, 96, 193, 20$—66 
epithet of gods, 265-66, 297 
A$vamedha (ritual), 24—25, 223-28, 262 
A$vins (gods), 30, 65—66, 85, IIS, 233— 
34, 265, 294 
as protectors of Atri, 228—31, 252 
Atharva Veda (text), 12, 15, 20-21 
Atri (seer), 32—33, 141, 144, 146-47 
and Aküpara, 159-60 
etymology of, 282-83 
as father of Apala, 158-59, 182, 214, 
2221 220303 
miscarriage of, 212, 221—23, 227-28, 
231, 301 
parentage of, 244—46, 253 
protected by A$vins, 228-29, 233 
as rescuer of sun, 184-89, 201-2, 243— 
44, 246-52, 283-88, 303 
second birth of, 228-35, 239-43 
Atrins (demons), 231, 282 
Atris (seers), 185, 189 
Avabhrtha (bath), 223-24, 228 
Adityas (gods), 29-31, 93-94, 96, 116, 
_ . 204-8. See also Mitra; Varuna 
Agrayana (ritual), 23 
Ahavaniya (fire), 18-19, 89, 104 


Ahitāgni (sacrificer), 18—19 

Āpas. See waters 

Apastambha Srauta Sūtra (text), 15 
Aranņyaka (text), 90—10, I5, 27 

Asura (title), 265—67 

Asurī (title), 181-82, 273—75 

Atreya (PIN), 185—86, 223—28, 246, 249— 
av 

Atreyi (PN and title), 213-23, 226-27 


baldness. See hairlessness 
barhis (grass), 18—19, 166 
Baudhāyana Srauta Sutra (text), 15 
Bhaga (god), 30, 205—6, 286 
Bhrgus (priests), 32, 54—56, 129—30 
birth, 116, 121-23, 303 
descriptions of, 190-97, 199—200 
failed, 202-8, 227 
second, 115-16, 189—92, 227—42, 303 
unnatural, 208- II 
birth ceremonies. See Jatakarman 
blemish, 153-54, 174-76, 192-97, 262, 
299] 
blood, 64—67, 223 
body parts, 63, IOI, 120 
Brahmacarin (student), 58 
bráhman. See formulation 
Brahman (priest), 20-21, 185, 223, 248, 
252 
brahmavarcasa (glory), 125-26, 176-79 
brahmana (social class), 18, 27, 125-27, 
216, BOP 
Brāhmaņa (texts), 9—10, 12—15, 25—27, 
31—32, 34. See also entries for individual 
Brahmanas 
breath, 117-18, 121-23 
Brondemii BN) 114-15, 125-27 


Camasadhvaryu (priest), 57-58, 87, IOI 
caul, 190-91, 194-97, 211, 236 
Cāturmāsyāni (rituals), 23, 153. See also 
Varunapraghasa 

color symbolism, 261—63 
commandment. See vrata 
conception, 123, 215—I6 
consecration (ritual). See Diksa 
copper, 199, 208-9 
COW, II4, II7—19, I25, 259 

‘name of the cow’, 254 


Daksina (priestly gift), 20, 75, 92—96, 185, 
250 

Daksinagni (fire), 18—19, 89 

Daksina Vedi, 89, 91, 99 

darkness, 185, 228-29, 233, 236 


General Index Ag] 


as caul, 190—92, 197—98 
as sheep, 147—48, 258—63 
of sun, 33, 157, 173, 249—51, 273, 276, 
281, 302-3 
as weapon, 140, 142-44, 267 
Darsapurnamasa (ritual), 23-24 
Dawn. See Usas 
Daksina libations, 250 
death, 57, 63—65, 68, 104-5 
deer, 58-61, 88, 290-91, 300 
deva (god), 26, 31, 36, 66—67, 75, 9I, 
265-66 
Dharma Sutras (texts), 10, 15-16, 214-27 
Dīksā (consecration), 20, 24, 236 
dogs, 68, 128, 200 
Dumézil, Georges, 27—28, 125 
Dyaus (Heaven), 30, 294-95 


Earth, 30, 63—64, 158, 295 
and ‘hair’, 148, 158, 257-58, 263 
winning of, 75—76, 92—93, 97 
eating. See food 
eclipse, solar, 33, 142-44, 276, 281—82, 
297—98 
Ekāha. See soma sacrifice 
embryo, 191—92, 196-98, 227, 235-41, 
245 
dangers to, 203-4, 209-13 
killing of, 216, 220-21 
embryo covers, 190—92, 194—99, 236, 
240—41, 250, 303. See also caul 
excretion, LIS. 121, 123. 200 
expiation. See Prayascitti 


fertility, 152—53, 169, 215—16, 222, 227— 
28, 259—60, 263, 300—303 

fire, ritual, 17—19, 28—29, 89—90, 104, 
I21—23, 127, 282. See also Agni 

food (and eating), 76—78, 82, 90—91, 99, 
10S, IIO—II, 126—27, 282-83 

in ritual, 18—19, 28 

formulation, 202, 248, 251-54, 257-60, 
281, 298 

fourth part, 255—60 


Gandharva (demigod), 171, 255, 290 
garbha. See embryo 
Gavamayana (ritual), 278-81 
Garhapatya (fire), 18—19, 89 
gestation, 197-98, 236-39 

hazards of, 240-42 
god(s), 18—19, 25, 35—36, 65—68, 91—96, 

I21—22, 183—84. See also deva 
vs. Asuras, 75, 91—95, 193, 265—66 
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god(s) (cont.) 
and Atri, I4I, 144, 146—48, 183—84, 
212—13 
catalogue of, 27—32 
and Prajāpati, 290—93, 301—2 
gold, 175-70, 1915949045 (09 10-50. 
288. See also metals 
as symbol of sun, 26, 153, 185-87, 249 
Gopatha Brahmana (text), 15 
Orhya Sutras (texts) T ONIS TIO MTS ET ORE 
7 


hair, 63—64, 169, 178—80, 302-3 
of Apālā, 149, 152—53, 158, 169, 173, 
9:0 985: 00 
of earth, 1498; 1356. 175 259 000302 
hairlessness, 152-54, 158, 169, 180, 224— 
259208 
of earth, 148, 158, 257-38, 263 
Haviryajna (ritual), 22—24 
healing, 63, 98, 101-3, 159 
by A$vins, 30, 65—66, 85, 233 
of sun, 148, 184, 303 
heat, 229-30, 233, 240-41, 269 
Heaven. See Dyaus 
horse(s), 103, 113-24, 200, 22 
Hotar (priest), 21—22, 168, 186-87 
hyena, 92—96, 107. See also Sālāvrka; 
Sālāvrkeya; Sālāvrkī 
behavior of, 69—77, 93, 110 
female, 71-79, 92-95 
physical characteristics of, 71, 73— 
74 
young of, 72, 74, 76-77 


impurity, 63—68. See also blemish; 
Prayascitti 
incest, IOI, 289—302 
Indo-Europeans, 6—7, 17, $3, 263 
Indra (god). 20 30, 30, 62, 102-3, 200— 
67, 269-71 
and Akupara, 159 
and Apala, 149-52, 156, 161-67, 171— 
Fia AAO 
as bull, 124-25 
as father, 80—81, 123-27 
as hyena, 76—81, 92, 95—97, 128 
misdeeds of, 52—53, 64—67, 78, 85 
as mother, 76—81, 113, 127 
and Pusan, 162-63, 172—73 
and Svarbhānu, 188, 248, 285—86 
transformations of, 76—77 
and Vi$varüpa, 85—87, 100 
and Vrtra, 29, 32, 36, 62—68, 100—101, 
106, I15—10 
wife of, 172—73 


and the winged mountains, 109 
and the Yatis, 32—33, $1—55, 64—68, 78, 
80-81, 123—28 
Indradyumna (PN), 160 
iron, 191—94 
Isti (ritual), 23—24, 86, 108, 1768002410 


Jaiminiya Brāhmaņa (text), 14 
Jatakarman (rituals), 117 6420 
Jumbaka (PN), 224-25 


Kapila (PN), 113-14 
Kapisthala Samhita (text), 14, 45 
karira (plant), 107-10), 
Karīrī Isti (ritual), 108—11, 123 
Kausika Sutra (text) ins 
Kausitaki Brāhmaņa (text), 14—15 
Kamya Isti (ritual), 24, 86, 108 
Kathaka Samhitā (text), 13—14, 45 
Kātyāyana Srauta Sutra (text), 15 
kharjura (plant), 107-10, 123 
kilasa (disease), 179-82, 273-75 
killing, 59-60, 62—68, 111 

of fertile woman, 214-22 

of infant, 220 

penalties for, 215—16 

of sexual offenders, 195 
kissing. See sniff-kiss 
ksatriya (social class), 18, 27. T25 NOS 

262. See also rajanya 


language, 5—8, 15—16, 21—22, 33—34, 39— 
40, 287. See also puns and wordplays; 
Vac 
formulaic, 34, $1—$3, II3—14, 124, 
140-44, 146-47, 156-57, 161-65, 236 
legal, 217-21, 298 
lion/lioness, 91-92, 94-99 


magic, 12, 34, 55 57249825 
sympathetic, 108—9, III, 243 

Mahāvedi (altar), 89—90, 97 

Mahavira (pot), 119 

Mahāvrata Day (ritual), 278 

Maitrayani Samhità (text), 13—15 

Manas (Mind), 212—13, 220-21, 244—45, 
259 

mantra, 9, 12-13 

Manu (PN), and the flood, 236-37 

marriage, 30—31, 153, 16573 NONE 
255, 294 

marriageable age, TCO IONE? 

Maruts (gods), 29—30, 106, 11$, 265 

Mādhyamdinasavana (ritual), 24, 185, 
249—51, 288 

Mānava Srauta Sūtra (text), 15 


Martanda (god), 116, 200, 204-8, 227-28 
maya (magic spell), 271-75 
medicine. See healing 
menarche, 216, 222 
menstruation, 213—17, 222 
metals, 175, 191—94, 199, 208—9. See also 
gold 
midday pressing. See Madhyamdinasavana 
Mind. See Manas 
miscarriage, 200, 237—39, 303 
of Atri, 212-13, 227-28, 233-34, 257 
of Mārtāņda, 204-8 
of sun, 202-4, 208- 11, 280-81, 303 
Mitra (god), 29—30, 205, 285-86 
mongoose, 59—61, 87—88 
moon, II$—IÓ6, 144 


Namuci (demon), 67, 266, 269 


oblation, 17—19, 22—24, 28, 104-5, 161— 
63, 166—67 
omentum, offering of, 22, 104-5 


Pancavimsa Brāhmaņa (text), 14—15 
parental behavior, 74-81, 113, 124-27, 
231-34, 236-37 
Parjanya (god), 30 
Pašubandha. See animal sacrifice 
placenta, 194, 197, 199—201, 203, 236, 
240—41, 259 
plants, 60-61, 63, 107-10, 195—96. See 
also karīra; kharjūra 
as hair, 148—49, 153, 169, 173, 181—82, 
259-63, 275, 302 
Prajapati (god), 26, 31—32, 109, 210- I1, 
256—58 
and the creatures, 36, 117—18, 121 
incest of, 101, 289—96, 299—302 
vs. Manas and Vac, 190, 212, 244—45 
Prasarpaka (priest), 185 
Pratiprasthatar (priest), 22, 101, 104-5 
Pravargya (ritual), 119, 121, 187 
Prātahsavana (ritual) 24, 162, 165—69, 
172 
Prāyaściīttı (expiation), 20, 82—83, 87, 288— 
89 
priest(s), 12, 19—22, 55-58. See also entries 
for individual priestly titles 
Dni See Earth 
Prthurašmi (PN), 114-15, 125-27 
puberty, 152—53, 158, 167, 169—70, 173 
puns and wordplays, 58—60, 154-55, 213, 
215—17, 233, 247, 254, 267-70, 282- 
83, 287—88 
purification, 63—64, 66, 120-21, 155-57, 
170, 174, 225—26 
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Purūravas (PN), 73 
Pūsan (god), 30—31, 163, 172—73, 180 


rain, TO8—11, 123, 128, 272 

* Rahu (demon), 142-44, 282 

rājanya (social class), 27, 63, 125—27. See 
also ksatriya 

Itajasuya (ritual), 24, 98, 225 

Rayovaja (PN), 114-15, 125-27 

IC (verse), IO- 1I, 21—22, 122 

retas (seed), 101, 192-97, 208-11, 240, 
24$, 300—301 

Rig Veda (text), 10—11, 14—15, 21, 25, 28, 
31, 39 

ritual desecration, 57—58, 61—62, 83 

ritual flaws, 58, 60—61, 82—88, 103, 127 

ritual ground, 17—19, 22, 24—26, 57, 83, 
89—91, 97, 185—86 

ritual implements, 17. See also spade; Yūpa 

ritual literature, 8—10 

ritual purity, 63—68 

ritual remedy, 35, 141, 143-44, 146—48, 
161, 174—76, 183 

ritual speech, 6, 8, 21—22, 83, 122-23, 
165. See also rc; saman; Vac; yajus 

rohitaka (plant), 60 

rsi (seer), 32, 113-15, 122-23, 159—60, 
183-84, 187 

rta (truth), 21, 29, 256—57, 289 

Rudra (god), 31, 184, 187-88, 291—93, 
296—97, 302 


sacrificer. See Ahitagni; Yajamana 
Sadas (shed), 17, 185 
Sarama (divine dog), 72, 200 
Sattra (ritual), 24, 177, 278—79, 292 
Sautrāmaņī (ritual), 87, 89, 98-103 
Savanīyapurodāša (ritual), 162, 172-73 
Savitar (god), 30, 293 
Sakamedha (ritual), 23 
Salavrka, 32, 53, 61, 68—74, 78—79. See 
also hyena 
Salavrkeya, 68, 72—73, 76—81, 102-3, 128. 
See also hyena 
Salavrki, 71—79, 92—96, 128. See also 
hyena 
saman (ritual utterance), 015 21, 67, 122, 
126, 146—47, 246—47 
Divakirtya, 247, 280 
Pārthurašma, 115, 126 
Svara, 146, 246—47 
Traikakubha, 124 
Sama Veda (text), 11, 21—22 
Brahmanas of, 14-15, 35, $1, 113, 127— 
28, 147, 258 
seer. See rgi 
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semen. See retas Sutra (text), 9-10, 15—16, 27. See also 
sexual maturity, 152—53, 168—73, 180, Srauta Sutra(s); entries for individual 
229. 0297 sutras 
sexual misconduct, 195-96, 289—302 Svarasaman Days (ritual), 279-80 
shaman(s), 56—57, III Svarbhanu (god), 33, 142-44, 274-75 
sheep, 147-48, 157-58, 179-80, I9I-92, as Agni, 264-67, 272, 281-85, 288, 297, 
107—200. 250-01, 302 302 
silver, 175, I91—94 swallowing, 116, 142-44, 281-83 
skin, sun's, 149, 153-55, 27I Syumarasmi (PN), 103, 113-16, 121, 200 
skin disease, 149-59, 173-82, 224-28, Sastra (ritual utterance), 21 
202, 273-75, 303 Satapatha Brahmana (text), 13 
smelling, 100, 115-20, 123-24 Sakha (theological school), 8, 10, 34, 52- 
smiling, 70-71, 83, 102-3, 129 ; 53 
smoke, 28, 121, 272-77, 302 Siva. See Rudra 
smrti (text type), 10 Srauta Sutra(s) (texts), 9—10, 15—16, 18, 
snakes, 59-60, 87—88 223-28 
sniff-kiss, I 15—20 Sruti (text type), 10 
snow, 230, 240-41, 269—70 šūdra (social class), 216 


social class(es), 6, 18, 27, 125—28, 262—63. 
See also brahmana; ksatriya; rajanya; 
trifunctionalism; $üdra 

solstice, 177, 278-81 

soma (drink), rr, 22—23, 29, 58, 61—62, 
65—66, 161—62, 168 

vomiting of, 83—87, 99—101 

Soma (god), 11, 29, 106—7, 142, 293 

as bridegroom, 171, 255 
and Rudra, 184, 187 

somapītha (soma-drinking), 61—62, 65—66, 
83—88, IOI, 107 

soma-pressing, 22—24, 149, 161-64, 166— 
67, 248. See also Madhyamdinasavana; 
Pratahsavana 

soma sacrifice, 22, 24, 61-62, 89, 185, 187 

of Apala, 152, 161-68, 226 
of Atri, 248—350 
Ekāhā, 24, 100 

spade (ritual implement), 17, 201—2 

Speechi See Vac 

sterility, 153-54, 258-60, 263 

stotra (ritual utterance), 21—22 


Taittirrya Brahmana (text), 14 
Taittirtya Samhita (text), 13—15 
theological schools. See Sakha 
tiger/tigress, 94—95, 98—99, 120 
Tivrasoma (ritual), 100—101 
tortoise, I$$, 159-60 
transformations, 60—61 
caul, etc., into metals, 191—94 
daksiņā into hyena, 92—96 
darkness into plants, 181—82 
darkness into sheep, 147—48, 179-80, 
196—98, 261, 302 
dead flesh into elephant, 207 
hair into plants, 147—48, 261, 302 
Indra into female, 77 
Indra into hyena, 76—81, 92, 96 
pimples into hair, 153 
Prajapati into horse, 117-18 
sheep into hair, 147-48, 261, 302 
skin into animals, 152, 157-58 
smoke into plants, 275 
soma into snake, 87—88 
sun, 30, 33, 115—-IÓ, 142-44, 173—74, 176, Uttaravedi into beast, 91—97 
178-82, 302—3. See also Surya 
birth of, 191-92, 197-202, 243-45 
falling from heaven of, 202-4, 280-81 


Yatis’ heads into plants, 83—84, 107-8 
trifunctionalism, 27—28, 66, 80, 125-27, 
: 262—63 
healing of, 183—89 Trita (PN), 72, 93 
incest of, 288-89 Trtīyasavana (ritual), 24 
rescue of, 243—51, 281-88 LEOTE D 
skin of, 149. 153,271 Tvastar (god), 30, 85—86 
as Vivasvant, 207 son of. See Vi$varüpa 


yearly progress of, 277-81 twice-born. See social class(es) 
sunspots, 276—77, 280 


sura (drink), 98—99 
Surya (god), 30, 207, 279, 284-87, 292- Udgatar (priest), 21—22 
96, 301—2. See also sun umbilical cord, 204 
birth of, 208-13, 240-41 Upanisad(s) (texts), 6, 9, 15, 55—56 


Urvasi (nymph), 73 

Ūsas (goddess), 30, 101, 168, 265, 289— 
302 

Uttaravedi (altar), 61, 83, 88—89, 104-8, 
128—30 

Uttara Vedi (altar), 89—90, 99 


Vai$vadeva (ritual), 23 
puso secu class), 18, 27, 125-27, 262- 
63 
Vala (demon), 29, 248, 254 
vapā. See omentum, offering of 
Varuna (god), 29—30, 188, 192-96, 200, 
205, 224—25, 266, 285—86 
Varuņapraghāsa (ritual), 23, 89—90, 107— 
Ti, ae 
Vasus (gods), 31, 55 
vasa (animal), 258-60 
U Wen opeccn)) 30, 93 90, 168, 202, 234, 
253 
division of, 212-23, 255-59 
and Mind (Manas), 190, 212-13, 220— 
21, 244-45, 253 
ugly, 67, 175 
Vadhula Sutra (text), 15 
Vajasaneyi Samhita (text), 13 
Dili Suta Sutra (text), 15 
Vāta (god), 30 
Vāyu (god), 30 
Veda, 9—15, 20—22, 27, 31, 34. See also 
entries for individual Vedas 
Vedi (altar), 18—19, 75, 89—91. See also 
Daksina Vedi; Uttaravedi; Uttara Vedi 
Vedic language, 5—7 
Vedic mythology, 26—32 
Wediesperiod, 5-7 
Vedic ritual, 8—9, 12, 15—26 
Vedic texts, 1—3, 7—16 
Vidüsaka (title), 224-25 
Visnu (god), 31, 75 
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Visuvant Day (ritual), 278-80 

Visvarupa (god), 64—65, 85—86, 100 

Višve Devas (gods), 31 

Vivasvant (god), 204-8 

vomiting, 85—88, 99—101, 115, 121 

vrata (Commandment), 29, 293, 297-99, 
301 


Vitra (demon), 20; 32. 36, 51, §3, 02—08, 


IOO—IOI, 106, II$—16, 142 


waters, 30 

purificatory, 88, 97, 174 

in ritual, 165, 167-68 

seed of, 192-95 
weapons, 142-44, 248, 267-73 
wish offering. See Kāmyā Isti 


„wolf, 68, 78—79, 98—99, 128 


wonīb(s), 154, 194, 202, 208-11, 234-41 
wounds, 142-44, 183—85, 267—71, 302 


Yajamana (sacrificer), 19—20, 24, 226 
wife of, 63 
Taju Vedan tex 12—15, 35. $1, 127, 147 
Black, 1.1 
White, 13 
vājus (ritual utterance) 12-13, 22, 122 
ul JHED2951— 
as ascetics, $5—62, 128—30 
death of, 88, 128 
as hyena food, 76—78, 105 
Indra’s slaying of, 51-53, 64, 66—68 
as priests, 55—62, 82—83 
ritual flaws of, 82—83, 86—87, 102-3, 
106, 128 
ritual objectives of, 103, 107, 111, 123, 
128 
survivors of, 113-15, 124-29 
yoni. See womb(s) 
Yuūpa (post), 24, 88, 90, 103-4 
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